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L INTRODUCTION 


In 1878 Sultmanii pcrfnvmcil a ^ciics uf experiments inTvhich the 
muscles aiul moU>i' neivcs of neAvborn and adult mammals (dof^s and 
rabbits) were stiniulaLed by arli/icial electrical means, and found 
a cliaractcnstic differcficc between the reactions of yaiuifr and ma¬ 
ture animals. Amon^ other lliin^^s it was found tbnt the muscles 
of tile younpr were more hii^lily susceptible to tetany. When a muscle 
is stimulated repeatedly by intensive electric shocks, unless the fre¬ 
quency of stimulation be ton (^reat, a con traction corresponds to each 
stimulation. BL‘3T)nd the critical frequency contijiuous contraction 
results. Tins limit lies between 70 and 80 stimtdations per second 
for the adult animalp but in the newborn is as low as 16 to 18. 

Koffka (1924), callinj^ attention to the above work, painted out 
tJje anal 0 ^ 3 ^ between fusion in vision and tet^wy produced h]' inter¬ 
mittent stimulation, lioldin^j; that the conditions which determine 
the critical frctiucncy in both eases arc very much the same. 

'Therefore, the inference may lie drawn that the criiical fre¬ 
quency /or fusion— that is, the lowest frequency that will just 
]) rod lice jl, wliieh in the case of adults h nhout 50 periods per 
second—iiTiKht be very iniicli lower for infiiiUs, This fact 
may he diilietdt to prove; hut ;u all events theie is nothinii? 
known to contradict huoIi an inference. 

The experiment here reported is an investigation of the validity 
of Koffka’s inference that there are age differences in tlic critical 
frequency limen for visual dicker in cliildren. 

Since it is impossible to determine the critical freqiicnc3’ limen 
for infants, and tlic problem cannot be attacked with any degree of 
validity until the child has reached a sufficient age to understand 
the nature of flicker and fusion when they arc demonstrated to him, 
our investigation was nccessarrl 3 ^ based upon a study of children of 
six years of age or older. 

Meili and Tobler (1931), in a study of stroboscopic movement, 
discovered that optimal movement and simultaneity appear much 
more easily in the child tlian in the luliilti LSuspccting that this 
difference might he related to n corresponding difference in tlic per¬ 
sistence of vision in the child and llic adult they undertook a minor 
investigation of this latter problem by using a disc of equal black 
and wiiite sectors with a diaphragm to delimit tlie test spot. The 
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experiment was peviormed eiglU cluldrea between five and six 
years of a^c and on five adults of unspecified age. Wliile the experf 
menters made no effort to control pupillary vaviatinus or the bright^ 
ness of the surrounding field and do not report the state (jf dark 
adaptation employed, the results arc nevertheless of interest. The 
experiment showed that the persistence of vision, ov of the physio¬ 
logical processes corresponding to it, is not significantly greater for 
the child than for the adult. 

Woodworth (1938) has called attention to the distinctness of the 
vetinaUafter-lag and the phi phenoiuenon. The first effect cannot 
serve as an explanatory principle for the second. 

Hartman (193+), being unaware of our own investigation re¬ 
ported in summary form by Reusliaw, Miller, and Marquis (1933) 
in relation to a study of the influence of motion pictures on cliildrcn, 
starting with Koffka^s suggestion repeated our experiment, but with¬ 
out the many careful controls which wc employed, Thirty young 
children and 30 adults were used in, this study. The experiyuentev 
used as the test objects a disc with equal proportions of white and 
black and a second disc with equal p«rts of yellow and blue. A 100- 
watt ceiling light was used for illumination and observations were 
made at a distance of four feet from the rotating disc. While onl}^ 
persons with 20-20 vision who had pnssed a color-blindness test were 
used, no attempt was made to control pupillary variations and the 
method used to control fixation left much to be desired. The author 
reports that precautions against taking advantage of peripheral 
vision were made "by adjusting the observer's chair so that his 
eyes were In a straight line with the mixer,” The subjects were 
asked to watch the flicker at the edge of the disc and look directly 
.at that area. There is, of course, no way of knowing how adequately 
these instructions were carried out. The experiments appear to have 
been performed under normal daylight adaptation. Confidence of 
the children was gained by a timely distribution of candy and by 
encouraging them to inspect laboratory curios. Two subjects were 
eliminated for evident suggestibility and unreliability. The critical 
speeds of rotation were determined with an engineering tachometer. 

The records were obtained by means of three ascendiiig and three 
descending series and if any one of the readings deviated markedly 
from the trend established by the remaining values, it was thrown 
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out and an extra record was niadc,'^ In all instances the black-wliitc 
dctcrin illations preceded the bln e-yellow determinations, making 
the comparison with onr own results somewliat more significant than 
if tile reverse order liad been employed. 

It was found that the flicker frequency lirnens wore definitely 
lower for the adults than for the children who averaged eight years 
of age, although the difference was not very great, so that Hartman 
concludes that *hlie measured behavior of children of primaiy school 
age and young adults reveals substantially the same performance, 
with respect to the rate of revolution at which flicker censes to be 
detected’^ and that ''evidently the fundamental mechanisms involved 
ill this type of visual disci imination achieve maturity early in life/^ 
It will be noted that this conclusion is in essential agreement with 
the results of MeiH and Tobicr. 

More recently Simonson, Enzer, and lUankstein (1941), noting 
that Cobb (1934), Riddell (1936), and Fcrrce and Rand (1934) 
had surmised that a decrease in the fusion frequency occurs with 
increasing age, have investigated this problem throughout the age 
range from 10 to 8.0. Since only four of their 47 subjects were 
within the age range of 10 to 19 and most of our subjects fell 
within this age range and some were younger, their study may be 
regarded as a continuation of our own study into the higher age 
brackets, so that the two studies fittingly supplement one another. 
Simon, Enzer, and Blanlcstcin used apparatus rather similar to our 
own, A 25-watt bulb illuminated a 100 sq, mm. test-patch of opal 
glass subtending a visual angle of 3 / 2 “. The field surrounding the 
test-patch had a vertical illumination of 2 foot-candles. Three sec¬ 
tored discs were used each liaving four equal openings. The light 
phases of the three discs covered 64, 27, and 17,5 per cent of the 
total fliclcer cycles respectively. Judgments were made after expo¬ 
sure periods of L5 seconds which Riddell had considered to be the 
pliysiological optimum. Apparently no artificial pupils were used. 
The relative results for tlic diflcrejit age groups were the same for 
all tlirec discs, although the absolute fusion frequencies iiicreased 
witli a decrease i/i the duration of tlie light pliase. This finding 
indicates that the light phase covering 50 per cent of the flicker 
cycle wliich was used in our study pj'ovided /in adequate cj'itei'ion for 
studying age differences. The sexes were equally represented in the 
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Study of these investigators and the results of the two sex groups are 
not presented separately, so that evidently no significant sex differ¬ 
ence was found. The results were found to he higlUy vepvoducciiMe 
fioiTi dii}^ tu day and tlic discrimination of Aickcr was not found to 
improve with training. In exceptional cases individual variations of 
11.5 flicker c 3 ^cles were noted. The chief conclusion of tlie stvidy 
was that there is a general definite decrease of fusion frequency with 
age as demonstrated by the average and maxi muni fusion frctiucncy 
values for the different age groups, although the minimuvAr vuUvcs 
showed no significant change tlirough the age range studied. This 
statement, however, needs to be qualified by the observation that 
the difference in the average fusion frequencies hctwcciv the 10-19 
and the 20-29-year age groups, which yielded averages of 45.9 and 
46.2 flicker cycles respectively, is so slight as to be iicgligihlc, Tliis 
fact should be boiuc in mind when conipiuiiig the results of this 
study with the results of the present investigation. In fact, the 
minimum, maximum, and average values of these two age groujis 
were equal within the cxpeiimcutal error. 

The phenomenon of flicker in vision may be described simply. 
If a cardboard disc composed of a lUimber of equal alternate black 
and white sectors be rotated at a slow speed, tlic black sectors, may, 
of course, be seen to rotate about the center like tile spokes of a 
moving wheel- As the speed of rotation is increased, a point is 
readied at which the direction of rotation of the black sectors can¬ 
not be discriminated, although rapid variations in the apparent hriglit- 
ncss of the disc are easily discriminated. As the speed is further in¬ 
creased, a point IS readied at which flicker (the variations in bright¬ 
ness) can no longer be discriminated, but the disc appears to be a 
ujiiform gray. The lowest speed at which fusion occurs is tile criti¬ 
cal frequency limen or “fusion frequency.'* 

The same effect may be produced by interrupting a steady source 
of illumination with an cpiscotister, a rotating disc in whicli the 
alternate sectors have been cut out. An advantage of this latter 
method is that it permits complete darkness for the dark phase of 
the flicker cycle and somewhat better control over the liglit phase 
of the flicker cycle. 

The experiments described in tin's monograph were performed in 
order to secure more definite information on questions such as the 
following: 
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1. Is the criticJil frequency limen for visual flicker for children 
[I function of chronological age or maturity? 

2. Is there a sex difference in the critical frequency limen? 

i. Arc there diurnal variations in the critical frequency limen? 

4. Docs practice alter the critical frequency limen? 

5. What is a suitable method' for making determinations of 
tile critical frequency limen for visual flicker for children? 

6. Is reflected or transniittcd more suitable for making 

dctermijiations of the critical frequency limen? 

7. Does loss of sleep affect the critical frequency limen? 

TJic results also bear on other questions of a more theoretical 
nature, although they offer no direct answer to these questions. Per¬ 
sistence of vision, of which the critical frequency limen of flicker 
is a measure, may be found to be related to perseveration in chil¬ 
dren. If so, the critical frequency measure would serve as a con¬ 
venient index of differences in perseveration, A practical considera¬ 
tion is the bearing of the results on the question as to whether the 
present rate of interrupting the light of the motion picture pro¬ 
jector is suitable for children and adults of all ages. 




II. APPARATUS 


In the absence of a dark room in the institution where the study 
was conducted, the apparatus was designed to provide its own dark 
room. The mechanism is compact, easily portable, and has been 
found suitable for work with children. While the plan of the 
apparatus is relatively simple, provision lias been made for con¬ 
trolling as many of the experimental variables as possible. The pres¬ 
ent design was adopted after consultation with Dr. M. Luckiesli, who 
has worked on the influence of the wave-form on the critical fre¬ 
quency of flicker. 



FIGURE 1 
Head Rlst 
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The parts are mounted on a wooden base 13 iin wide and 55y^ 
in. long. The head rest (1, Figure 1) is mounted oji a separate 
standard by means of an adjustable damp, thus preventing the pos¬ 
sibility of any vibration being transmitted to the head. The motor 
(1, Figure 1) is mounted on a pad of sponge rubber and runs 



FIGURE 2 
End View 


practically without vibration, but we thought it best to provide against 
any possibility of interference from this source. On the vertical 
post (2| Figure 1) is mounted a mask of galvanized iron which 
supports two strips of sheet brass 1^4 in- x 4^ in. The mask pro¬ 
vides a triangular opening for the nose and a rectangular opening 
for each eye. The strips of sheet brass (3, Figure 1) have holes 
2 mm. in diameter in them, which serve as artificial pupils. By 
sliding these strips horizontally in front of the rectangular openings 
in the mask the pupils may be adjusted for the interocular distance 
of the subject, 

A 21 c.p. automobile headlight is mounted in a metal housing (1, 
Figure 3). The interior, as well fis the exterior, of this lamp house 
is black. A hole ^4 in- in diameter in the metal slide (2, Figure 3), 
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covering the front of the lamp house permits a beam of light to 
illuminate a piece of opal glass (3, Figure 3) niountec! on a post 
2j4 in. in front of the light filament. 

A rotating sector disc (4, Figure 3) driven by an adjustable 
speed reducer (5, Figure 3) intercepts this beam of light at a poiiu 
niidvva)^ between the filament and tlie opal glass. The sector disc is 
6^ in. in diameter with the alternate 45’' sectors open j tlicreforc 
when the disc is in rotation, there are four flicker C 5 xles per revolu¬ 
tion, each cycle being composed of an equal light and dark interval. 
The disc is painted a flat black. When a closed sector is intercepting 
the beam of ligJit from the lamp house, the dnrk-adapted eye can¬ 
not detect any illumination on the opal glass. 

A white cardboard (1, Figure 4) serving as a screen, is in. 
in front of the opal glass and one meter from the artificial pupils, A 
circular opening 1^4 diameter with its center 10^'^ in. above 

the base board in this screen determines the area of the flicker patch, 
the subject viewing the opal glass through this opening. 

Iminediatel)' in front of this white screen is a rectangular frame 
(2, Figure 4) in each angle of which is mounted a 6 c.p, automobile 
light. The inner surface of this frame is lined with white card¬ 
board, and triangular pieces of white cardboard are tacked over the 
corners on the front of tlie frame, so that by reflecting surfaces the 
four lights give a fairly uniform illumination over the surface of the 
screen, When the screen is viewed through the artificial pupils, its 
illumination appears quite uniform, 

A second screen (3, Figure 4) with si circular opening 6 in. in 
diameter and concentric with the circular opening in the first screen, 
is 6j4 in. in front of the first. This opening in the second screen 
serves to limit sharply the area of the white screen when it is viewed 
through the artificial pupils, which, when adjusted properly for 
interocular distance, are in register with this large opening, the 
pupils being always at the level of the center of tlie sni,all opening 
in the white screen, 

Panels of Masonite attached to a frame near the front of the appa¬ 
ratus and to the frame carrying the white screen make a housing 
wliich provides a dark tunnel between the subject and the screen, 
Attached to the front frame is a hood of black satin. This cloth is 
draped over the subject s head and shoulders, completely excluding 
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all light from without. Everything within the tunnel is painted a 
flat black with the exception of the white screen. 

Celiind the wJiite screen a IMasonitc housing encloses a second dark 
chamber in which are located the lamp house, sector disc, and opal 
glass referred to above. 

The sector disc is driven by a reducing friction disc drive manu- 
fiicturcd by the Central Scientific Company (catalog No. E1025A). 
This mechanism is mounted on the top platform. It in turn is driven 
by a synchronous motor by means of a ^-inch round leather belting. 
A horizontal scale (2, Figure 2) has been provided with one scale 
unit for each revolution of the control screw. A vertical circular 
scale (3, Figure 2) permits readings to hundredths of a revolution 
or of each horizontal scale unit, 

Repcjited calibration of the scale has shown the scale readings 
to be consistent within an error of plus or minus onc-half of one per 
cent, so long as the rubber driving disc shows no considerable wear.^ 
We have found discs made of the composition rubber used for soles 
of slices .to be more durable and to give constant readings for a much 
longer period. The accuracy of the scale readings was checked by 
frequent calibration readings throughout the experiment. This 
mechanism provided a way of varying the snecd of the disc with tlie 
use of a synchronous motor whose speed should be independent of 
variations in the load on the AG line. 

Mounted on the upper platform was a voltmeter (4, Figure 2) 
permitting a constant check on the drop in the DC circuit supplying 
the automobile lights. This circuit was supplied by two 6-volt auto¬ 
mobile storage batteries in parallel, 

The switch (5, Figure 2) controlling the motor, the knife switches 
(6, Figure 2) controlling the 21 c.p. light, and (7, Figure 2) con¬ 
trolling the four 6 c.p. lights, and a telegraph sounder are mounted 
on the base board below the platform, This sounder is connected to 
a telegraph signal key mounted within reach of the subject on the 
table upon which the whole apparatus rests. 

An adjustable piano stool is provided for the subject. 

This apparatus provides for the control of the following factors. 


^Smnll vnrintions in the frequency of the alternating current produced 
somewhat greater variations in the scale readings from day to day. Table 
1 shows the magnitude of these variations throughout the experiment. 
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The constancy of the intensities of the light illuminating the flicker 
area (hereafter referred to as the '^test patch'') and the lights illu¬ 
minating the screen surrounding the test patch (the screen hereaftcY 
being referred to as 'hhe field") was assured by supplying the cur¬ 
rent from the two storage batteries and checking tiic voltage drop 
when the lights were on. The batteries were charged regularly and 
their condition checked by hydroToeteT icudings. 

Tile average illumination of the held, as determined with the 
Macbeth illuminometev, was 5-44 foot-candlcs, with a mean devia¬ 
tion for 20 readings of 0.0286, which is 5 per cent of the mean. 

As mentioned above, a 21 c.p. automobile lamp illuminated the 
test patch. 

No provision was made for varying cither the brightness of the 
test patch or that of the field, these conditions being kept constant 
throughout the experiment, Preliminary experimentation had shown 
that adaptation effects were minimi 2 ;ecl by maintaining a constant 
field brightness throughout a series of readings, and that the eyes 
seemed to tire less readily when the field illumination was somewhat 
below tliat of the test patch. 

Frequency o£ the cycles was controlled by the redrreing friction 
disc drive, and constancy at any frequency was assured by use of 
the synchronous motor. 

The wave-form was determined by the nature of the sector disc. 
Each cycle was composed of an equal light and dark interval, the 
dark interval being as nearly of zero brightness as it was possible 
to make it. The transition from one interval to the other wns not 
abrupt but gradual owing to the time required for a closed sector 
to completely intercept the beam from the lamp house. 

As pointed out above, it has been demonstrated that for intensities 
of this order the luminosity of the light, without respect to its wave¬ 
length, determines the critical frequency. Therefore no at'tempt 
was made to control the wave-length of the light, which, however, 
was,constant throughout the experiments. 

The distance of the eyes from the test patch was controlled by 
the position of the artificial pupils, while the head rest prevented 
head movements. The artificial pupils not only served their original 
purpose of overcoming variations in the intensity of the stimulation 
of the retina which would be consequent upon changes in dilation 
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of the nfituval pupils, but also prevented eye-movements from cseap¬ 
ing the subject’s notice, since any eye-movement would throw the 
eye out of line with the adjusted pupil. Eye movements as a source 
of error have been noted by other investigators. 

The use of both eyes assures equal adaptation of both, thus pre¬ 
venting any variations that may arise from the state of adaptation 
of the unused eye upon monocular observations, as noted by Allen 
(1923). Owing to their different positions with respect to the 
test patch, wliich is viewed through the circular opening in the 
white screen, the phases of the Hicker cycles arc not absolutely syn¬ 
chronous for both eyes. However, Sherrington (1904) has shown 
that when the phases arc completely opposite for the two eyes, only 
a relatively small reduction in the critical frequency of flicker results. 

Preliminary experimentation showed that if an attempt was made 
to dai'k-adapt the subject’s eyes, the child would grow restless ajid 
irritable before the flicker determinations had been started. It was 
found that if the field was kept illuminated throughout a series of 
readings, the successive determinations revealed no trend which might 
be attributed to adaptation. Since readings for the same subject 
were in good agreement from day to day by using tliis method, no 
attempt was made to dark-adapt the eyes. 




III. EXPERIMENT I: TPIE CRITICAL FREQUENCY 
LIMEN FOR VISUAL FLICKER IN CHILDREN 

A- Method 

Before any readings were attempted, a preliminary demonstration 
was performed to teach the subject to discriminate flicker and fusion. 
Tills demonstration was made with a color mixing motor, the speed 
of which was cojitrolled by a rheostat. A disc composed of four 45“ 
white sectors separated by equal black sectors was mounted on the 
shaft of the color mixer. The subject was told to watch the disc. 
As it was rotated at a slow speed, the experimenter pointed out to 
the child the fact that "the black parts turn around like the spokes 
of a wheel." The speed was gradually increased until the flicker 
became slight. At this point the experimenter pointed out that 
"it would be hard to tell which direction the black parts arc going." 
The speed was then increased beyond the fusion point and the experi¬ 
menter told the child, "Now the circle looks just like a piece of 
plain gray paper, doesn’t it?" The scries was then repeated and it 
was explained that at the point where the direction of rotation could 
not be discriminated the disc was "flickering," and at the point of 
fusion "the flicker goes away." The scries was then repeated several 
times, each time the child being required to tell when the flicker 
disappeared. 

After the experimenter was convinced that the child understood 
what was meant by "flicker" and was able to discriminate the point 
at which it disappeared, he was seated upon the piano stool, after 
adjusting it to the proper height. The head rest and artificial pupils 
were then adjusted until the subject could see "the whole circle" 
(the field) with both eyes when the field was illuminated. 

The cloth was then draped over the subject’s lie ad and he was 
instructed not to move his head until told to do so. The light 
iUumijiating the test patch was now turned on and the motor driving 
the sector disc was started with the speed reducer set at a slow speed 
so as to give a pronounced flicker. The subject was next told that 
the flicker in "the small circle" (the test patch) looked just like 
the flicker In the demonstration disc. Gradually speeding up the 
sector disc, the procedure in the preliminary demonstration was re¬ 
peated, this time the subject observing the disappearance of flicker 
in "the small circle." 
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Tlie forefinger of the subject's right hand was then placed upon 
the telegraph key, and he was instructed to ‘*press the key when the 
flicker disappears.’* The speed of the sector disc was then gradually 
increased until the subject pressed the key signalling the experi¬ 
menter by the click of the telegraph sounder. At this signal the ex¬ 
perimenter noted the scale reading. The procecUirc was then repeated 
until the experimenter became convinced that the subject had mas¬ 
tered the method. 

In taking the readings the field and test patch were illuminated 
and the sector disc was rotated at a speed well below the fusion 
point. The speed was increased very gradually by turning the con¬ 
trol screw at the rate of about 10 per cent of a revolution per 
second until the subject signalled the disappearance of flicker. Im- 
mediatcl)' upon receiving this signal the experimenter stopped turn¬ 
ing tlic control screw, allowing the sector disc to continue rotating 
at the speed at which the signal had been given. 

The experimenter then said, "'Tell ine if the flicker comes btrek/' 
Preliminary work had shown that the flicker sometimes does come 
back at the speed at which its disappearance has been reported. 
Thirty seconds were allowed for the reappearance of flicker. If 
the subject did not report its reappearance, the 21 c-p. light illu¬ 
minating the test patch was turned off and a 30-second rest interval 
was allowed before beginning the next reading, the field lights 
reinnining on and the subject being instructed to fixate the dark 
test patch during the rest interval. 

If the flicker did reappear, the experimenter resumed the proce¬ 
dure of increasing the speed of the sector disc at the same rate as 
before, again instructing the subject to press the key when the 
flicker disappeared. When the second disappearance was signalled, 
the experimenter stopped turning the control screw, and lO seconds 
were allowed for a second reappearance of flicker. If it reappeared, 
the procedure was repeated, a 10-second interval being permitted 
for the reappearance of flicker after each signal, until a speed was 
reached at which the reappearance of flicker was not reported within 
the lO-second interval. This last reading was then recorded as the 
critical frequency. 

After some practice in discriminating the disappearance of flicker, 
the exact speed of disappearance can be discriminated correctly, and 
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flicker does not refippcar during the 30-sccond interval following 
the first signal for most subjects. However, for a few, several in¬ 
creases arc required to achieve the critical point, even after practice. 
We feel that tins precaution greatly increased tlie validity of the 
readings, 

The procedure, then, was to allow a 30-sccond rest interval 
between readings, the subject fixating the dark test patch surrounded 
by the bright field during this interval. As noted 'above, the succes¬ 
sive readings under these conditions revealed no trend which could 
be attributed to adaptation. Only five readings were taken at a sit¬ 
ting, since a longer series would have imposed uhnecessary eyestrain. 
The children also showed a tendency to get restless after this number 
of readings. 

The method described was adopted after trying out various other 
procedures in a preliminary experiment. Stepwise changes in the 
speed of the sector disc were rejected after trial because they do not 
permit a determination of the exact point of fusion. Lythgoe and 
Tanslcy (1929) used the method of introducing dark intervals dur¬ 
ing a single reading, believing this method to permit a more precise 
determination of the critical frequency. This was possible in their 
experiment, in which the subjects, who were trained in research, 
controlled the speed of the sector disc themselves. In our experiment 
such a procedure would have been impractical, and the younger 
children would have confused these dark intervals with the phe¬ 
nomenon of flicker. The same investigators also used as their 
criterion of the critical frequency the point at which the flicker was 
just on the verge of disappearing, on the grounds that the point of 
disappearance is usually overestimated. This criterion is obviously 
unsuitable for work with children. 

Tile method adopted had the advantage of making only the 
simplest requirement of the subject, i.c., that he press tlic key when 
the flicker disappeared. The control of the change in speed by 
the experimenter obviates the possibility of the subject’s discrimina¬ 
tion being based to any extent upon kinaesthctic or cutaneous cues 
such as might be the case if the subject were to operate a control 
screw himself. 

The possibility of the subject’s discrimination being based upon 
the time elapsing between the beginning of a reading and tlie point 
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at which the critical frequency was reached was ruled out by the 
method of starting the separate readings at different speeds, always 
talcing care,.however, to have the starting speed well below the fusion 
point. The rather high consistency of most of the readings may be 
taken as sufficient evidence of the adequacy of the method. Each 
subject was tested on at least three different days, five readings be¬ 
ing taken at a sitting, nnd the conditions remaining constant. 

It was also discovered in the preliminary tests that measures based 
on the point of disappearance of flicker, using the method described 
above, gave more consistent readings than measures based on the 
first appearance of flicker in a fusion to flicker scries. 

B. Results and Conclusions 
1, Subjects 

The 44 boys and 34 girls used as subjects in this experiment were 
temporary inmates of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, an institu¬ 
tion under the administration of the Department of Public Welfare 
of the State of Ohio, and located at Columbus, Ohio. The experi¬ 
ment was performed in the institution. These children all hixve 
/Q’s of 80 or better and do not differ in any essential respects for 
the purposes of our experiment from any other group of cliildren 
of like size which might be regarded as constituting a fair sampling 
of the general population- Witli but very few exceptions all cases 
classified as "psychopathic^* were eliminated in our selection of sub¬ 
jects. While individual opthalmological examinations would have 
been desirable, our resources did not permit them. The visual tests 
given by the institution served as guides in our preliminary selection 
of subjects, while the subject’s performance during the first sitting 
proved to be an adequate supplementary test of his suitability. No 
cases having indices exceeding 20-40 in the Snellen test were con¬ 
sidered. It is to be borne in mind that the discrimination of bright¬ 
ness differences, which is the basis of the discrimination of flicker, 
is the most primitive response the eye can make to light; this type 
of sensitivity is not dependent upon perfection in the auxiliary struc¬ 
tures of the eye. In any case, the condition of the eyes of the sub¬ 
jects in our experiment was no better or worse than would be en¬ 
countered in any fair sampling of the child population. 
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2r Calibration of Scale 

Thioughout the experiment calibration readings Avcrc taken of 
the scale readings 1.00, 2.00, and 3.00, most of the readings falling 
within the range of 1.00 to 3.00. The speed of rotation of the shaft 
driving the sectored disc was determined by means of the revolution 
counter attached to the reducing mechanism, The 7\p.s. for three 
successive 30-sccond intervals for each scale reading -were taken from 
time to time during the experiment. It was found that the calibra¬ 
tion readings taken successively agreed with one another within 
limits of plus or minus 5,50 per cent. However, readings taken on 
successive days showed a greater variation. Tliis variation can be 
attributed partly to minor cyclic variations in the alternating cur¬ 
rent, but to some extent the variation is Instnimental, diminishing 
as the speed of the shaft incrc.'iscs. Table 1 gives the means of the 


TABLE. 1 

CALinRATlONS FOR 30 -SeCOND INTI 1RVAI.S 


Scnle 

Mean for 

Sigma for 

Sigma 

Cycles 

rending 

30 sees. 

30 secs. 

per cent 

per sec. 

1.00 

168.44 

9.27 

5.5 

22.456 

2.00 

302.00 

7.96 

2,6 

42.664 

3.00 

430.85 

5.72 

1.3 

57.448 


averages of successive 30-second calibration readings taken each day 
throughout the experiment. It is to be noted that the sigma of the 
variations on successive days, which is 9.27 revolutions for the 30- 
sccond interval for the scale reading 1.00, is reduced to 5.72 for the 
scale reading 3.00, the relative reduction being mucli greater, as rep¬ 
resented by the sigmas expressed as percentages of the means. 

The cycles per second are computed by dividing the means by 30 
to get the r,p.s. of the shaft, and multiplying by 4, since there arc 
four closed sectors in the sectored disc. 

Table 2 shows the equivalence of the scale readings in flicker 
cycles. The values from 1.00 to 3,00 arc interpolated, while ex¬ 
trapolations have been made from 1.00 to 0.50 and from 3.00 to 5.00. 
The extrapolated values are somewhat less reliable, althougli earlier 
calibration showed that within the range from 3.00 to 5.00 the r,p.s. 
of the sliaft follows a linear increase. The variations encountered 
within the range of the most significant readings, e.g., from 1.50 
to 3.00, are not of sufficient magnitude to require special consideration. 
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TABLE 2 

InTRRPOLAT[ON Tarle 


Scale readings Cycles iier sec, Scale readings Cycles pci sec. 


o.so 

12.36 

0.55 

13.37 

0.60 

14.38 

0,65 

15.39 

0.70 

16.40 

0.75 

17.41 

0.80 

18.42 

0.85 

19.43 

0.90 

20.‘14 

0.95 

21.45 

1.00 

22.46 

1,05 

23.47 

:.io 

24.48 

1.15 

25.49 

1.20 

26.50 

1,25 

27.51 

1.30 

28.52 

1.35 

29.53 

1.40 

30.54 

1.45 

31.55 

1.50 

32.56 

X.55 

33.57 

1.60 

34.58 

1.65 

35.59 

1.70 

36.60 

1.75 

37.61 

1.80 

38.62 

1.85 

39.63 

1.90 

40.64 

L95 

41.65 

2.00 

42.66 

2.05 

43,40 

2,10 

44.14 

2.15 

44.88 

2.20 

45.62 

2.25 

46.36 

2.30 

47.10 

2.35 

47.84 

2.40 

48.58 

2.45 

49.32 

2.50 

50.06 

2.55 

50.80 

2,60 

51.53 

2.65 

52.27 

2.70 

53.01 

2.75 

53.75 


2,80 

54.49 

2.85 

55.23 

2.90 

55.97 

2.95 

56.71 

3.00 

57.45 

3.05 

58.19 

3.10 

58.93 

3.15 

59.G7 

3.20 

60.40 

3.25 

61.14 

3.30 

61.88 

3.35 

62.62 

3.40 

63.36 

3,45 

64.10 

3.50 

64.8+ 

3.55 

65.53 

3.60 

66.32 

3.65 

67.06 

3.70 

67.80 

3.75 

68.5+ 

3.80 

69,2S 

3.85 

70.01 

3.90 

70.75 

3.95 

71.49 

4.00 

72.23 

4,05 

72.97 

4.10 

73.71 

4.15 

74,45 

4.20 

75.19 

4.25 

75,93 

4.30 

76.67 

4.35 

77.41 

4.40 

73.15 

4.45 

78.88 

4.50 

79.62 

4.55 

ao.36 

4,60 

81.10 

4.65 

81.84 

4.70 

82.58 

4.75 

83.32 

4.80 

84.06 

4.85 

84.80 

4.90 

85.50 

4.95 

86.28 

5.00 

87.01 


A tachometer would have been a highly desirable addition to the 
apparatus had our funds permitted it. 
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3. /Iffe and Sex Differences 

In Fi^jure 5 ages arc plotted along the X-axis, and scale readings 
are plotted along the Y-axis lor both sexes- It is apparent that the 
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correlation between age and the critical frequency limens is almost 
negligible. This fact is shown in another form in Table 5, which 
presents the means for 2-year intervals for both sexes, thus sum¬ 
marizing the individual readings shown in Tables 3 and 4. How- 

TADLE 3 


Normal Readings for Boys 

Mean flicker Ilmen from IS separate determinations on each subject. 


Subject 

Age 

Mean 

Sigma 

Sigma % 

Cycles per 
acc. to 
nearest .05 

Krantz 

7-U 

1.610 

0.0907 

5.63 

34.6 

Croskey 

8- 0 

2.302 

0.2700 

11.73 

47.1 

Galley 

8- 0 

2.784 

0.1734 

6.23 

54.5 

Sheylander 

8- 2 

2.494 




Reynolds 

8- 0 

2.631 

0.0802 

3.05 

52.2 

Davis 

8-11 

1.678 

0.0670 

3.99 

35.6 

Dowler 

9- 2 

2.674 

0,1200 

4.49 

52.2 

Jennings 

10- 0 

2.244 

0.2307 

10.28 

46.4 

Eavens 

10- 1 

2.238 

0.2178 

9.73 

46.4 

Steinbrook 

10- 1 

2.751 

0.1823 

6.63 

S3.7 

Mitchell 

10- 2 

1.912 

0.1647 

8.61 

40.6 
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TABLE 3 (coiithnicd) 


Subject 

Age 

Mesin 

Sigma 

Sigma % 

Cycles per 
sec. to 
nc.'irest ,05 


10- 4 

1.S72 

O.OSOl 

2.67 

39.6 

Dew 

10- 9 

1.746 

0.0756 

4.33 

37.6 

10-11 

1.945 

0.3S10 

19.59 

41.6 

Emery 

Mnniey 

Na vratil 

11-11 

2,742 

0.312+ 

11.39 

53.7 

12- 7 

1.855 

0.0903 

4.87 

39.6 

12-10 

, 3.140 

0,3445 

10,97 

59,7 

Hiidron 

13- 0 

2.357 

0.5580 

23.67 

47.8 

Kuclincr 

13- 0 

2.054 

0.1501 

7.31 

43.4 

Irvine 

13- 1 

2.045 

0.2269 

11.10 

43.4 

Undenvood 

13- 2 

2,730 


15.25 

53.8 

Allen 

13- 5 

2.782 

0.42+2 

54,5 

Leimbnch 

13- 7 

2.538 

0.3609 

14.22 

50.8 

Cain 

13-11 

1.831 

0.1526 

8.33 

39.6 

Peterson 

13-11 

2.228 

0.1715 

7.70 

46,4 

Woiverton 

13-11 

2,630 


5.03 

52.3 

Stuber 

14- 0 

2.283 

0.1148 

47.1 

Pickering 

14- 1 

2.120 

0.2850 

13.44 

44.1 

Mossman 

14- 7 

2.467 

0.1255 

5.09 

49,3 

Erie tit 

14- 8 

2.732 

0.2213 

8.10 

55.7 

Chnmplin 

IS- 0 

1.958 

0.1410 

7.16 

41.7 

Vnitneski 

15- 0 

2,053 

0.1260 

6.14 

43.4 

Sh a newer 

15- 2 

2,745 

0.1110 

4.04 

53.8 

Ankrom 

15- 7 

3,287 

0.3217 

9.79 

61.9 

Droz 

IS- 7 

L862 

0,1237 

6.87 

39.6 

Keegan 

16- 8 

2.697 

0.4906 

18.19 

53,0 

Clnffey 

17- 0 

2.788 

0.1066 

3.82 

54.5 

Dobson 

17- 0 

2,420 

0.1409 

5.82 

4S,6 

Byrd 

17- 2 

2.156 

0.1696 

7.87 

44.9 

Ciyne 

IS- 0 

4,039 

0.5189 

12.85 

73.0 

Allen 

18- 0 

3.128 



59.7 

Long 

18- 0 

2.234 ' 

0.5600 

25.07 

46,4 

Pepper 

W^isinann 

18- 1 

2.108 

0,1701 

8.11 

44.1 

18- 7 

2.821 

0.1057 

3.75 

54.5 


2 = 103.217 
= 4+ 

M = 2.401 

<r = 0.4231 

0 - in % = 17.627 


ever, inspection of the means for the boys in Table 5 does suggest 
a slight, if irregular, age trend in the direction of increased critical 
frequency limen with increased age. In the age group ranging from 
17 years and 7 months to 19 years and 6 months inclusive, two 
unusually high means (4,039 and 3,128) have an undue influence on 
the mean for the age group, which otherwise would show a decrease 
from the mean of the preceding age group. Wc arq inclined to 
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TABLE 4 

Normal Reading for Girls 

Mean flicker limen from 15 separate determinations on each subject 

Cycles pi?i‘ 
sec,to 


Subject 

Age 

Mean 

Sigma 

Sigma % 

nearest ,05 

McKinstry 

6- 0 

1.840 

0.1074 

5.95 

39.6 

Gorman 

7- 0 

2.311 

0.6042 

26.14 

47.1 

Horst 

8- 6 

1.9J8 

0,2024 

10.33 

41.7 

Davis 

8- 9 

1.942 

0.1567 

8.07 

41.7 

Green, V. 

8-10 

1.586 

0.1337 

8.43 

34.6 

Green, Gladys 

9- 1 

1.430 

0.0521 

3.64 

31.6 

Reed 

11- 0 

1.763 

0.0953 

5.41 

37.6 

Patterson 

ll-lO 

2.240 

0.3959 

17.57 

46.4 

Sanders 

12- 0 

1,756 



37.6 

Haenny 

12- 1 

1.655 

0.1283 

7.75 

35.6 

Ward 

12- 3 

1.716 

0.1495 

8.71 

36,6 

Sanders 

12- 6 

1.756 

Q.0473 

2.71 

34.6 

Reno 

13- 0 

2.130 

0,1962 

9.21 

44.9 

Howard 

14- 3 

2,208 

0.3610 

16,35 

45.6 

Goodman 

14- 3 

2.378 

0.1080 

4.54 

47.8 

Brown, P. 

14- 4 

2.246 

0.3085 

13.74 

46.3 

Seward 

14- 9 

3.055 

0,3305 

10.82 

58.2 

Flint 

15- 0 

2,150 

0.3413 

15.87 

44.9 

Mann 

15- 0 

1.705 

0.0585 

3.43 

36.6 

Steele 

15- 0 

1.792 

0,1817 

10.14 

38.6 

Denty 

15- 4 

2.708 

0,2180 

8.05 

53.0 

Brown, D. 

15- 4 

1.680 



34.6 

Miller 

15- 7 

1.938 

0.2187 

11,28 

41,7 

James 

16- 0 

1.640 

0,1093 

6.66 

34.6 

Riiyburii 

16- 0 

2.020 



42.7 

Koehn 

16- 1 

1.9U 

0,0547 

2.86 

40.6 

Simpson 

16- 4 

1.643 

0,0993 

6.04 

35.6 

Aisel 

16- 6 

2.346 

0.1875 

7.99 

47.8 

Schlotterbeck 

16- 9 

1.990 



42.7 

Badgley 

36-10 

1.861 

0.1080 

5.80 

39.6 

Schenker 

17-10 

1.943 

0.1797 

9.25 

41.6 

van Hoose 

18- 4 

1.901 

0.0916 

4.82 

40.6 

Brenneison 

18- 9 

2.139 

0.1207 

5.64 

44.9 

Sayre 

18-11 

1.762 

0.1311 

7.44 

37.6 


2 = 67.102 
M = 1.974 
N = 3+ 
a = 0.3231 
ff in % = 16.62 


believe tliat these unusual 13 ^ high scores are due to some other factor. 
An examination of the means for the successive age groups for the 
girls, Table 5, again suggests a similar trend fiom 7 years and 7 
months to 15 3 ^cars and 6 months inclusive, the means progresi^ing 
from 1.729 to 2,213. However, the higher reading of 2.076 in the 
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first age group and the fall to 1.917 in the 15 years and 7 months 
to 17 years and 6 months group, together with the small number 
of cases in some groups, Ctists a strong doubt upon the existence of 
a valid trend throughout the entire age range. It is, of course, possible 
that the increase for the age group ranging from 13 years and 7 
months to 15 years and 6 months may be definitely correlated with 
adolescent changes, but wc do not regard our present data as in any 
sense offering proof of such a correlation. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the corresponding peak (2*463) for the boys 
occurs in the preceding age group. If these peaks were definitely 
correlated with pubescent or adolescent changes, we should expect 
the peak to occur earlier for the girls than for the boys. It is also 
interesting to note that the variability of the readings, where sigma 
is expressed as a percentage of the mean, is highest at this peak 
(2.463 where the value is 12.22 per cent) for the boys than for 
any other age group. The corresponding peak (2.213) for the girls 
is accompanied by a higher variability (10.77 per cent) than for any 
other age group with the exception of the first, in which there are 
only two cases, thus rendering the sigma meaningless. Similar 
parallels could be drawn between the drops in the means from the 
first to the second age groups tabulated for both the bo 3 ^s and the 
girls. It is also apparent from Table 5 that the mean of the readings 
of all children for both sexes from 5 years and 7 months to 13 years 
and 6 months is lower than the corresponding mean from l3 years and 
7 months to 19 years and 6 months. Yet we do not regard these data 
as proving a definite age trend, because of their irregularity, the 
small number of cases for some age groups, and the undue influ¬ 
ence of a few unusually high readings that are probably due to some 
individual difference not yet isolated. 

In the case of sex differences the data are more positive. Inspec¬ 
tion of Figure 5 reveals the fact that the boys as a group have criti¬ 
cal frequency liinens considerably higher than those of the girls as 
a group, although, as is usual in all studies of sex diffcreiic^es in be¬ 
havior, there is a great deal of overlapping. The mean reading foj 
all of the boys is 2.448, while the mean reading for all of the girls 
is 1-925. Examination of Tabic 5 discloses the further interesting 
fact that the mean of the readings for the boys is higher than the 
mean of the readings for the girls for each age group. Another com- 
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parison of the readings shows that 20 of the boys (or 46-5 per cent) 
have means above 2.40, whereas only two of the girls (or 6.1 per 
cent) have mcEins above this reading; or conversely, while 53.5 per 
cent of the boys have means below 2.40, 93.9 per cent of the girls 
have means below this reading- The highest mean for the girls is 
3.055, while four boys have higher readings, the highest being 4.039. 
The lowest mean for the boys is 1.610, while two girls have lower 
readings, the lowest being 1.430. 

In general, the readings of the boys as a group arc more variable 
than the readings of the girls as a group, the sigma for the boys be¬ 
ing 0.423, and for the girls 0.328. Expressed as a percentage of the 
mean the sigma for the bo3's is 17,62 per cent, and for the girls 16.62 
per cent. The absolute difference in the sigmas, 0,095, represents 
nearly two flicker C 3 'clcs, 

Tables 3 and 4 disclose the fact that the variability of the 15 
readings for each individual reveals no age trend. 

Table 6 gives the distribution of the sigmas of Tables 3 and 4 for 

TABLE 6 


DlSTRinUTLQ^ OF S1GM.A& OF FLICKER LlMEM READINGS (NoRMAL REAtllNGa) 


Slgma& Ln 
scnic units 

Boys 

frequency 

Glrla 

frequency 

0.00-0.049 

0 

1 

O.OS-0.099 

6 

6 

0,10-0.149 

10 

g 

O.IS-0.199 

g 

6 

0.20-0.249 

4 

3 

0.2S-0.299 

2 

0 

0.30-0.349 

3 

3 

OJS-0.399 

2 

2 

0.40-0.449 

1 

0 

0.45-0,499 

1 

0 

0.50-0.559 

1 

0 

0.60-0.649 

2 

40 

1 

30 


tlie boys and the girls. From this table it can be seen that 24 (60 
per cent) ol the boys have sigmas under 0.20, while 21 (70 per cent) 
of the girls, have sigmas below 0,20. The magnitude of these sigmas 
is influenced by changes in the level of the readings from day to day, 
a matter to be discussed later. A relatively high sigma docs not 
necessarily indicate great variability for the five readings taken at a 
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single sitting, since the signna is based upon tlic 15 readings taken 
in tlirec successive sittings on diflfeient days. In Table 7 the distri- 

TADLE 7 

DrsTRinuTiON of Sigmas of Flicker Li men Readings Expressed as 
Percentages of the Means 


Sigma in % 

Boys 

frequency 

GirJs 

frequency 

0,00- 4.99 

9 

6 

5.00- 9,99 

18 

IS 

10.00-14.99 

S 

5 

15.00-19.99 

3 

3 

30.00-24.99 

1 

0 

25.00-29.99 

1 

1 


40 

30 


bution of these sigmas expressed as percentages of the means of the 
15 readings is given. For 27 (67.5 per cent) of the boys and for 
21 (70 per cent) of the girls the sigmas arc equal to less than 10 
per cent of their means, thus indicating a relatively low variability 
in view of the shift in level from day to day, 

4. F^r!(ition Differences 

As stated before, the field was illuminated throughout a scries 
of five readings both during the time the critical frequencies were 
being determined and during the rest intervals, the purpose being 
to minimize the process of dark adaptation which would produce 
an unwanted increase in the critical frequencies throiigliout the 
series. In spite of this precaution, of course, the later readings were 
slightly higher or lower than the earlier readings. Tlie extent to 
whicli upward or downward trends have occurred in the successive 
five readings taken at a sitting we have expressed in Tables 8 and 9 
in terms of ^Variation difiterciices.*' The variation difference for a 
series of five readings is computed by subtracting the average of the 
first two readings from the average of the last two readings in tJic 
series. Thus if the trend is in the direction of higher frequencies 
toward the end of the scries, the variation difference will be positive, 
and its magnitude will indicate the extent of the change and vice 
versa. These variation differences have been averaged both alge¬ 
braically and arithmetically, the algebraic mean giving the general 
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TABLE 8 


Variation Difference in Average Critical Frequency Limens during 
First Three Days or the Experiment Boys _ 


Boys 

Ages 

1st Day 

2nd Day 

3rd Day 

ICrant^ 

Croakey 

7-11 

8- 0 

8-11 

^.135 

.255 

—.080 

—.050 
-030 
—010 

—.105 

—.025 

—.085 

Dow^e^ 

9- 2 


0.15 

.050 

Jennings 

Eavens 

10' 0 

10' 1 

—.IW 
.010 

—.110 

.065 

.055 

.020 

Steinhrook 

10- 1 

,110 

—.125 

.040 

Mitchell 

10- 2 

^,110 

—.220 

—.290 

Uckec 

10- 4 

—.015 

—.105 

—.085 

Dew 

10- 9 


.180 

—.125 

Selaor 

10-11 

.250 

.235 

.020 

Emery 

11-11 

—.010 

.060 

—.055 

Manley 

12- 7 

.035 

.lOO 

—.065 

Navratil 

12-10 

.405 

.200 

.380 

Hudron 

13- 0 

.145 

.225 

—.067 

Kuchner 

13- 0 

—.180 

.015 

Irvine 

13- 1 

. —.005 

—.135 

.270 

Allen 

13- 3 

.045 

.145 

.045 

Leimbach 

13- 7 

—.170 

.615 

,005 

Cain 

13-11 

—.385 

,015 

,000 

Peterson 

13-11 

.020 

.030 

,455 

Stuber 

14- 0 

.220 

.070 

,251 

Pickering 

14- 1 

.3+5 

—.160 

—.035 

Friedt 

14- 8 

.625 

.025 

,050 

Champlin 

IS- 0 

—035 

—.075 

—.090 

Shallower 

15- 2 

.385 ‘ 

.030 

—.005 

Keegan 

1€- 8 

.265 

.435 

,355 

Claffey 

17- 0 

.085 

.155 

—.010 

Dobson 

17- 0 

s03S 

.060 

,135 

Byrd 

17- 2 

.025 

.160 

.240 

Clyne 

18- 0 

—.205 

.630 

.300 

Allen 

18- 0 




Long 

18- 0 

—.175 

.015 

.035 

Pepper 

18- 1 

.140 

,015 

,065 

Arithmetic 2 = 


5.2525 

4.515 

3.813 

Arithmetic M = 


.167 

.137 

.119 

Algebraic £ = 


1,335 

2.535 

1.729 

Algebraic M — 


.040 

.077 

.054 

N = 


33.000 

33,000 

32.000 


direction of the shift for the group as a whole, and the arithmetic 
mean giving an expression of the average variation difference for the 
group as a whole without respect to the direction of the change. 
These means have been computed for each sitting. The algebraic 
means for the boys, Table 8, show that for the group as a whole the 
readings tended to increase slightly during the sitting on each of the 
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TABLE 9 


Variation Differences in Average Critical Frequencv Limens during 
First Three Days of the Experiment-^Girls 


Girls 

Ages 

1st Day 

2ncl Day 

3rd Day 

Gorman 

7- 0 

.23S 

1.395 

.050 

Davis 

8- 9 


.150 

—.200 

Green, V. 

8^10 

—.005 

.080 

.285 

Green, G. 

9- t 

' —.105 

—.065 

.040 

Reed 

11- 0 

—.075 

.010 

.020 

Patterson 

11-10 

.095 

,010 

,605 

Ward 

12- 3 

—.210 

.095 

.015 

Sanders 

12- 6 

.060 

.095 

—.015 

Howard 

14- 3 

.100 

.185 

.460 

Brown 

14- 4 

1.005 

.010 

.020 

Seward 

14- 9 

.290 

.105 

.230 

Flint 

15- 0 

.080 

,045 

—.190 

Mann 

15- 0 

.020 

.060 

.100 

Steele 

IS- 0 

—.025 


— 160 

Denty 

15- 4 

.350 

.425 

—.045 

Miller 

IS- 7 

.190 

.025 

.160 

Koehn 

16- 1 

,010 

.040 

.085 

Simpson 

16- 4 

—.085 

—105 


Aisel 

16- 6 

.215 

—.130 

—.390 

Badglcy 

16-10 

.105 

—.005 

.010 

Schenker 

17-10 

.160 

—.155 

.055 

Brenneison 

18- 9 

.160 

.065 

.095 

Sayre 

18-11 

—.025 

—.020 


Algebraic 2 = 
Algebraic M = 


2.545 

2.315 

1.230 


.16 

.105 

.059 

N = 


22.000 

22.000 

21.000 

Arithmetic 2 = 


3.605 

3,280 

3.150 

Arithmetic ilf= 


,160 

.149 

.149 


three days, the variation differences being 0,040, 0.077, and 0.054 
for the three successive days, respectively. Tabic 9 indicates the same 
increase throughout the series of five readings on each of the three 
days for the girls as a group, the algebraic means of the variation 
differences being 0.116, 0.105, and 0.059, for the three successive 
sittings, respectively. Since the level of the girls' readings is lower, 
the relative variation difference would be slightly higher than the 
figures suggest. Examination of the arithmetic means of the varia¬ 
tion differences in Table 8, 0.167, 0.137, and 0.119 for the three 
successive days, shows a definite downward trend in the variability 
of the readings, without respect to the direction of the change. This 
must be interpreted as an improvement in discrimination resulting 
from practice, if we accept the usual objective criterion of such im¬ 
provement, i.c., decreased variability, Table 9 shows the same 
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effect to a lesser degree for the girls, i.c., a drop in the arithmetic 
means of the variation differences, from the ffrst to tlie second day, 
although no change takes place from the second to the third day. 
However, for the group as a whole, the algebraic means show a 
progressive decrease in the case of the girls. 

5. Effect of Practice on Successive Days 
The increase in the readings throughout a scries of five readings, 


TADLE 10 

Day-To-Day Variations for Boys 


Doya 


Ages 

1st Day 

2nid Day 

3 rd D ay 

Dx 

Di 

D, 

Krqntz 


7- 

11 

1.702 

1.546 

1.582 

—.156 

,036 

—.120 

Croskey 


S- 

• 0 

2.258 

2.S16 

2,150 

.258 

—.366 

—.108 

Davis 


S- 

11 

1,710 

1.690 

1.656 

—.020 

—034 

—.054 

Dowler 


9- 

2 

2.732 

2.682 

2.608 

—.050 

—.074 

—.124 

Jennings 


10- 

0 

2.0+4 

2.214 

2,+76 

.170 

.262 

,432 

Eavens 


10- 

1 

1.938 

2,408 

2.37 

.470 

—.038 

.432 

Sleinbraok 


10- 

1 

2.5+4 

2.802 

2.909 

.258 

. .106 

.364 

Mitch ell 


10- 

2 

1.796 

2.0+6 

1.896 

.250 

—.150 

.100 

Ucker 


10- 

4 

1.858 

1.862 

1.898 

.004 

.036 

.0+0 

Dl*\y 


10- 

9 

1.72& 

1.7+2 

1.77 

.OH 

.028 

.0+2 

Sclsor 


10- 

11 

1.886 

1.832 

2.118 

—.054 

.286 

.232 

Emery 


10- 

11 

2.326 

3.038 

2.86+ 

.712 

—.174 

.538 

Mnniey 


12- 

7 

1.770 

1.874 

1.922 

.104 

.048 

,152 

Navradl 


12- 

10 

2.538 

2.984 

3.270 

-446 

.286 

.732 

Till droll 


13- 

0 

1.306 

2.908 


(1.102) 



Kuchner 


13- 

0 

1.74+ 

1.880 

2.084 

.136 

.204 

.340 

Irvine 


11- 

1 

1.883 

1.972 

22+8 

.089 

.276 

,365 

Allen 


IS- 

3 

2.780 

2.658 

2.910 

—.122 

.252 

.130 

Leimbach 


13- 

7 

2.138 

2.S6S 

2.910 

,430 

.342 

.772 

Cain 


13- 

11 

1.978 

1.738 

1,748 

—.2+0 

.010 

—.230 

Peterson 


13- 

11 

2.094 

2.234 

2,358 

.140 

.124 

.26+ 

S tuber 


14- 

0 

2.270 

2.252 

2.328 

—.019 

.076 

.059 

Pickering 


1+- 

1 

2.164 

2.718 

1.904 

.554 

—.814 

—.260 

Fried t 


14- 

s 

2.544 

2.856 

2,798 

.312 

—.058 

,254 

Ciiamplln 


15- 

0 

1.936 

1.878 

2.060 

— 058 

.182 

.124 

Shallower 


15- 

2 

2.714 

2.770 

2.752 

.056 

—.018 

.038 

Keegan 


16- 

8 

2.187 

2.825 

3.03B 

.638 

.213 

.851 

ClafFey 


17- 

0 

2.794 

2.810 

2,982 

.016 

.172 

.198 

Dobson 

Eyrd 

Clyne 

Allen 


17- 

17- 

IS- 

IS- 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2.234 

1.990 

3.670 

2.508 

2.126 

3.772 

2.518 

2.352 

4.674 

.274 

,136 

.102 

.010 

.226 

.902 

.28+ 

,362 

1.00+ 

Long 

Pepper 


1»- 

18- 

0 

1 

2.6S6 

2.190 

1.91+ 

1.886 

2.102 

1.850 

—.772 

—.304 

.188 

—.036 

— 58+ 

— 340 


2 

= 


72.632 

77.509 

77.104 



— 


4/ 

— 


2.201 

2.349 

2.41 




Algebraic 

N 



33.000 

3 3.QUO 

32.000 




Z 

=3 




3.775 

.118 



Algebraic 

4/ 


“ — 




2.503 

.078 

6,278 

,196 
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as shown by the algebraic means of the variation differences, may be 
due to a slight adaptation effect, but any trend in the level of the 
readings on successive daj^s must certainly be attributed to practice, 
other things being equal. Table 10 gives the means of the five 
readings taken at each sitting for the boys, and Tabic 11 gives the 

TABLE tl 


Day-to-Day Variations for Girls 


Girls 

Ages 

1 St Day 2n(l Day 

3rd Day 

Dt 

D2 

D, 

Gorman 

7- 0 

2.278 

3.004 

2.346* 

.726 

—.658 

.068 

Davis 

7- 9 


1.994 

1.832 


—.162 


Green, V. 

8-tO 

1.470 

1.544 

1.74+ 

.074 

,200 

.274 

Green, G. 

9- 1 

1,478 

1.388 

1.426 

—.090 

,038 

—.052 

Reed 

11- 0 

1.692 

1.748 

1.850 

.056 

.102 

.158 

Patterson 

11-10 

1.968 

1.804 

2.567 

—.164 

.772 

.608 

Ward 

12- 3 

1.538 

1.752 

1.360 

.214 

.108 

.322 

Sanders 

12- 6 

1.614 

1.606 

1,568 

—.008 

—.036 

—.046 

Howard 

14- 3 

1.930 

2.1H 

2.582 

.184 

.468 

.652 

Drown, P. 

14- 4 

2.246 

2.190 

2.304 

—.056 

.114 

.058 

Seward 

14- 9 

2.970 

2.790 

3.404 

—.180 

.614 

.434 

Flint 

15- 0 

1.792 

1.358 

2.564 

,066 

.706 

.in 

M.inn 

IS- 0 

1.672 

1.682 

1.772 

,010 

.090 

.100 

Steele 

15- 0 

1.608 

1.910 

1.935 

.302 

.025 

.327 

Denty 

IS- 4 

2.656 

2.726 

2.744 

.070 

.018 

.088 

Miller 

15- 7 

1.698 

1.946 

2,170 

.248 

.224 

.472 

Koehn 

16- 1 

1.876 

1.960 

1.908 

.084 

—.052 

.032 

Simpson 

16- 4 

1.684 

1.602 


—.082 



Aisel 

16- 6 

2.286 

2.276 

2.476 

—.010 

.200 

.190 

Dadglcy 

16-10 

1,738 

1.964 

1.882 

.226 

—.082 

.144 

Sehenkcr 

17-10 

2.092 

1.994 

1.774 

—.098 

—.220 

—.318 

Brenneison 

18- 9 

2.098 

2.124 

2.198 

.026 

,074 

.100 

Sayre• 

18-11 

1.846 

1.678 


—.168 



= 


42.230 

45.654 

44.915 




M = 


1,920 

1.985 

2.139 




N = 


22.000 

23.000 

21.000 




Algebraic 2 

= 




1.430 

2.543 

+.383 

Algebraic M 

= 




.358 

.121 

.313 


^Fourth day 1.618. 


same data for the girls. The differences between these readings 
have been computed for convenience of comparison. Di is the 
algebraic difference between the mean on the second day and the 
mean on the first. If the mean has increased from the first day 
to the second, the difference will be positive; if it has gone down, 
the difference will be negative; and the magnitude of the difference 
will be a measure of the extent of the change in the level of the 
readings on the two successive days. The mean on tlie third day 
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minus the mean on the second day gives while -Da is the mean 
on the first day subtracted from the mean on the third day. Ex¬ 
amination of the Di differences in Table 10 reveals that while 10 of 
the boys show decreases from the first to the second day, the re¬ 
mainder (69.7 per cent) show increases, this tendency being repre¬ 
sented by the algebraic mean of 0.118 for the group. The D 2 column 
shows again 10 decreases, but only in three cases do the same boys 
decrease both from the first to second and from the second to third 
day. The extent of the increase for the group from the second 
to the third day is represented by the algebraic mean 0.078, while 
the extent of increase from the first to the third day is represented 
by the algebraic mean 0.196 for the group, These figures indicate 
that the group as a whole tended to report the disappearance of 
dicker at a higher point on each successive day, but tliat tlie increase 
from the first to the second day was greater than from 'the second 
to the third; however, the magnitude of the increase from the first 
to the third day leaves little doubt as to the positive nature of the 
practice effect. 

Table 11 for the girls shows much the same tendencies, except 
that the day-to-day variations are greater for the group as a whole 
than was the case with the bo 3 ^s. Nine girls show a decrease from 
the first to the second da}', but the remainder of the group (59,1 per 
cent) show an increase. The increase for the group as a whole is 
represented by the algebraic mean 0,358, It is Co be noted, however, 
that a few unusually high differences exert an undue influence on tht 
means. Tlie table also shows only six of the girls decreasing’ from 
the second to the third day, only two of these being girls who had 
shown a decrease from tiie first day to -the second. The mean for 
the Drj column is 0,121, thus standing in the same relation to the 
mean of the Di column as did the corresponding means in Table 10. 
So for the girls as a group, as for the boys, the increase was greater 
from the first to the second day than from the second day to the 
third, It 1$ to be noted that only three of the girls show a decrease 
from the first to the third dajs and that the mean of the Dg column, 
0.313, indicates a very positive increase from the first to the third 
day for the group, a tendency which is borne out in most of the 
individual readings. 

The arithmetic means of the variation differences also show the 
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practice ef¥ect, the differences decreasing from day to day except in 
the case of the girls, who show no decrease from the second to the 
third day. 

If it be true that the critical frequency limen increases with prac¬ 
tice, as these tables would indicate, and that the accuracy of the 
determinations is also a function of practice, as was shown above, 
then it is of great importance to make due allowance for these 
practice effects in making accurate determinations of the critical fre¬ 
quency limen for visual flicker. The effects of practice on the read¬ 
ings taken on successive days has hitherto never been taken into 
account. 

6. Bearing of Results upon Motion-Picture Projection 

At present, for sound accompaniment, motion pictures arc pro¬ 
jected at the rate of 24 pictures per second. The rotating shutter 
of the projection machine interrupts the beam of light thrown upon 
the screen twice for each picture, once while tlie picture is in position 
for projection and once during the transition from one picture to 
the next. The open sectors are somewhat larger than the closed 
sectors of the shutter, thus making the light interval relatively longer 
than the dark. The rate of intcrmittence, tlicn, is 48 cycles per 
second. The lowest mean reading for the boys was found to be 
1.610, which is equivalent to 35 flicker cycles per second; while the 
lowest mean reading for the girls was found to be 1.430, which is 
equivalent to 31 flicker cycles per second. The highest mean read¬ 
ing for the boys was found to he 4.039 (slightly below 73 flicker 
cycles per second). However, this is exceptional, all but four of 
the boys having readings below 2.900 (56 cycles per second), The 
highest mean reading for the girls is 3.055' (59 cycles per second). 
However, all but two of the girls have readings below 2.400 (48.5 
cycles per second). 

Four factors operate to bring the present rate of projection (48 
cycles per second) within the critical frequency range for botli adults 
and children: (a) The dark phase of the flicker cycle in motion- 
picture projection docs not represent zero brightness, but room 
brigJitncss; (b) the light phase represents a much lower brightness 
tlian the light phase of the flicker cycle in this experiment; (c) the 
range factor, the ratio of the difference between the light and dark 
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phases to the light phase, is lower than in this cxperiineiu because 
of the preceding two conditions. (//) The light phase of the flicker 
cycle is longer than the dark phase. As a result the critical fre- 
quency of fusion is much lower. For this reason our results may 
not be taken as evidence that the present rate of motion-picture pro¬ 
jection is too slow to give perfect fusion in children. 

7. CoiichiswHs 

1. The results of this experiment, using 44 boys and 34 girls 
ranging from six to 18 years of age, do not disclose a definite trend 
in the direction of an increase in the critical frequency limcii for 
visual flicker corresponding to an increase in chronological age. 

2. In general, the critical frequency liiucn for visual flicker is 
higher for boys than for girls, although there is some overlapping of 
the two distributions. 

3. Practice reduces the variability of tiic determinations of the 
critical frequency limen. 

4. In general, practice raises the critical frequency limen for 
both sexes, the magnitude of the increase being greater from the 
first to the second sitting than from the second to the third, 

_ 5. The critical frequency limen for both sexes of all ages is suffi- 
ciently low so that the present rate of motion-picture projection 
should not result in the perception of flicker. 



IV. EXPERIMENT II: THE INFLUENCE OF THE LOSS 
OF SLEEP ON THE CRITICAL FREQUENCY 
LIMEN FOR VISUAL FLICKER 
IN CHILDREN 

A. Effect of Loss of the First Three Hours of Sleep 

1. Subjects 

The 10 boys and 11 girls participating in this experiment also 
served as subjects in the first experiment. Their ages are shown in 
Tabic 12. The boys ranged in age from 8 years to 18 years and 
7 months, while the girls ranged in age from 6 years to 18 years 
and 4 months; the oldest girl in the first deprivation experiment, 
however, was 16 years and 9 months old. All of the subjects were, 
for the purposes of the experiment, normal, with the exception of 
the youngest boy, who was definitely psychopathic, being a case of 
congenital syphilis. 

2. Method 

The same apparatus was used in this experiment as in the first. 
Our primary interest in this second experiment was to determine 
the effects of loss of sleep upon the normal motility curve. Tlic 
results of this experiment are reported by Rcnslnw, Miller, and 
Marquis (1933). However, the experiment provided favorable con¬ 
ditions for extending the study on the critical frequency limen for 
visual flicker. Many have speculated concerning functional changes 
in the nervous system resulting from fatigue. Since the retina is 
a part of the nervous system particularly accessible to experimental 
stud}^, it seemed worthwhile to determine whctlier the critical fre¬ 
quency limen for visual flicker could be sliown to have any definite 
relation to neural effects resulting from loss of sleep. In an attempt 
to answer this question the present experiment was performed. 

For purposes of another study of sleep motility in which the writer 
was participating, the children serving as subjects in this experiment 
had been retiring promptly at 9 F.M. and arising promptly at 6 a.m. 
In the first deprivation experiment, now to be reported, we required 
the children to stay up until midnight. Retiring at midnight, they 
were required to arise at 6 a.m. as before. For five successive niglits 
the children suffered the loss of the first tlircc hours of their usual 
niglit^s sleep. On two or more clays during this period critical fre- 
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quency determinations were made following the method adopted in 
the earlier experiment. At least five readings were made at each 
sitting. 

The children were provided with unexciting games to occupy their 
time during the extra waking hours, and none of the children was 
permitted to ^'doze*’ although only the younger children during 
the later nights of the deprivation period showed any marked tendency 
to get sleepy before midnight. Games such as checkers, toy horse¬ 
shoes, and card games were provided. If the children stai ted to get 
boisterous, as they sometimes did, the games were taken away from 
them for a time. 

In general the children engaged only in enougli activity to interest 
themselves and to keep from going to sleep, so we may feel justified 
in attributing any change in the readings taken during this period 
to the loss of sleep itself, and not to the activity occupying the extra 
waking hours. 


3, Results and Conclusions 

Table 12 gives the means of the critical frequency readings for 
the normal series for the days during the deprivation on which 
readings were taken, and for the period immediately following de¬ 
privation, the “post-deprivation” period. Unfortunately we were 
unable to test all of the children on the day following the last night 
of deprivation (V in the table). The means of the post-deprivation 
period are based on 10 readings taken in two sittings, five readings 
being taken at a sitting, on the second and third days following the 
last night of deprivation. The means of all the readings during the 
deprivation period are also shown in Table 12. 

In Column Di of Table 12 is shown the extent of increase or de¬ 
crease from the normal to the deprivation period (the difference 
between the mean of the deprivation readings and the mean of the 
normal readings). If this number is positive, the level of tlie read¬ 
ings has been raised, and the critical frequency limen is higlier; con¬ 
versely a negative number indicates a decrease. D 2 is the difference 
between the mean of the post-deprivation readings and tlie mean of 
the deprivation readings, and is the difference between the mean 
of the post-deprivation readings and the mean of the normal readings. 

It is observed at once that the trend of the readings is in general 
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\ip\vard fiom the normal to the post-deprivation period both for the 
boys and the girls. While five of the boys show drops from the 
normal period to the deprivation period, only two show drops from 
the deprivation period to the post-deprivation period. With the 
exception of the first hoy^ who was psychopathic, all of the boys 
showing increases show increases of no exceptional magnitude. When 
this trend of the readings from the normal to the post-deprivation 
period is considered in the light ol the day-to-day variations consid¬ 
ered in the earlier experiment, the most plausible explanation for the 
increases would seem to be that in this case as in the former, prac¬ 
tice is responsible for the rise in the critical frequency Ilmen. The 
same general trend is to be noted in the data for the girls. Four of 
the girls show a drop from the normal to the deprivation period, but 
only one girl shows a drop from the normal to the post-deprivation 
period. 

However, tlic small magnitude of most of the positive readings, 
combined with the relatively large number of negative readings in 
the column for the boys, suggests that the loss of sleep has had 
a noticeable effect in retarding the practice effect shown in the earlier 
experiment. It was demonstrated in that experiment that in general 
the increase from the first to the second sitting was considerably 
greater than from the second to the third. If the mean of the depriva¬ 
tion readings is compared to the second sitting in the normal series, 
it is clear that a corresponding increase has not occurred. The data 
for the girls bear out this same interpretation. It appears, therefore, 
that for both sexes the loss of sleep has slightly retarded the normal 
effect of practice. 

In any case, the effect has not been so marked as we should have 
anticipated. Furthermore, the readings for all subjects arc not actu¬ 
ally lower during the deprivation period than during the normal 
period. 

Table 14 gives the sigmas of the normal, deprivation, and post¬ 
deprivation readings. Omissions occur where the number of readings 
was not regarded as sufRclent to warrant the computing of si sigma 
of the readings. Two facts are suggested; first, the effect of loss of 
sleep is not to increase greatly the variability of tlic readings during 
the deprivation period as might have been anticipated; and second^ 
the continuous decrease in the magnitude of the sigmas throughout 
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TABLE 1+ 


Effects of Fiii-st Three I-Iqurs op Sleep; Variations in Flicker 

Limen for Normal, Deprivation, and Post-Deprivation Periods 



SigniQS 

Normal 

Deprivation 

Post¬ 

deprivation 

Bop 




Gailey 

0,17 


0,13 

Sclieylandcr 


0.21 

0,10 

Reynolds 

0.08 

0,22 

0.13 

Underwood 


0.23 


Wolverlon 


0.11 

0.16 

Mossmfln 

0.13 

0.09 


Vriitneski 

0.13 

0.09 

0.05 

Ankroni 

0.32 


0.03 

D roz 

0.12 

0.08 

0,0+ 

Weisinann 

O.ll 

0.12 

0.31 

Girh 




McKinstry 

0-11 

0.11 

0.05 

Ilorat 

0.20 

0.16 

0.18 

Sanders 


0>12 

0,53 

Haenny 

0,13 

0.08 

0.26 

Reno 

0.20 

0.06 

0.16 

Goodman 

O.U 

0,12 

Q,Q9 

Brown 



0,09 

James 

0.11 

0.16 

0.13 

Rayburn 


O.OS 


SclilotCerbecfc 


0.15 

0.05 


the whole period for some individuals iudicates that the influence 
□f practice in decreasing the variability of the readings has continued 
throughout the period, although the level of the readings may have 
been influenced by the effect of loss of sleep. The unusually high 
si gin a for the oldest bo}^ in the post-deprivation period can be at¬ 
tributed to an emotional disturbance resulting from the beJ/ef that 
his inclusion in the experimental group was the only reason for liis 
not being discharged from the institution. 

B. Effect of Loss of the Last Thrce Hours of Sleep 
L Results and Conclusions 

After an interval of five days had elapsed following the last night 
on which the children retired at midnight, a second deprivation 
experiment was performed, the children retiring at the customary 
hours of 9 p,M. and arising at 6 A.Af. during the mterim. The 
second deprivation experiment differed from the first only in the 
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time of the sleep period j in this second experiment the childvco con¬ 
tinued to retire at 9 p.m. but were awakened at 3 a.m. After wash¬ 
ing and dressing, the children occupied these extra waking hours in 
playing the same games that they had played in the earlier depriva¬ 
tion experiment. Tlic younger children appeared to have greater 
difficulty in keeping awake during these early morning hours than 
during the hours from 9 until 12 p.m. in the first experiment. Read¬ 
ings on the critical frequency Ilmen were taken during the early 
morning hours from 3 a.m until 5 a.M. and also late in the after¬ 
noon on the claj's shown in Table 13. These early morning read¬ 
ings together with readings taken late at night ior some of the boys 
will be referred to later in tlie discussion of diurnal variations. 

Columns Di, Do, and Da correspond to the same columns in 
Table 12* These columns reveal au important difference between 
this experiment and the one preceding. Whereas only two of the 
boys showed a decrease from the deprivation to the post-deprivation 
period in the first experiment, six of them show a decrease from the 
deprivation to the post-deprivation period in this experiment; al¬ 
though the sleep period was reduced to six hours for five successive 
nights in the first experiment, while the same reduction occurred for 
only four nights in this experiment* This difference is accentuated 
by the fact that the positive readings for the boys in the D 2 column 
are all small numbers* The case is similar for the girls, and some¬ 
what more striking. While only two of the girls showed a decrease 
from the deprivation to the post-deprivation period in the first 
experiment, six of the nine girls participating in this second experi¬ 
ment show a decrease from the deprivation to the post-deprivation 
period. 

Wliile six of the boys show a drop from the normal to the depriva¬ 
tion period in this experiment ns coinparcd with four in the first 
experiment, only two of the girls show a corresponding drop in this 
experiment as compared with four in the first experiment. It will 
be noted that all of the boys showing drops in the first experiment 
show corresponding drops in the second, although this is not true 
for the girls. 

In general, wc may say that loss of sleep in the early morning 
hours has a greater influence in reducing the critical frequency Umen 
than loss of the first three hours of sleep, and that the effect of the 
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former loss persists over a longer period as is shown by numerous 
negative values in the D 2 column of Tabic 13, indicating a further 
drop from the deprivation to the post-deprivation period. 

Table 15 brings out the further interesting fact that tlie loss of 

TABLE IS 


Effects of the Loss of the Last Three Hours of Sleep: Variations in the 
Flicker Lim en for Normal, Deprivation, and Post-Deprivation Periods 



Sigmas 

Normal 

Deprivation 

Post- 

depriviition 

Boys 




Gailey 

0.17 

0.12 

0.12 

Sdieylnncler 



0,15 

Reynolds 

0.08 

0.06 

o.os 

Underwood 



0.09 

Wolverton 



0.06 

Mossman 

0.13 

0.02 

0,10 

Vnitneski 

o.ia 

0.02 

0,0+ 

Ankrom 


0.08 

0.0+ 

Droz 

0.12 


0.05 

Weismann 

o.u 

0.11 

0,07 

Girfs 




McKInstry 

0.11 

0.15 

0.09 

Horet 

0.20 

0.16 


Sanders 


0.10 

o,in 

Haenny 

0.13 

0.1+ 

0.07 

Reno 

0.20 

0.10 

0.07 

Goodman 

0.11 

0.06 


Brown 


0.13— 

0.06 

Schlotterbeck 


0.06 

o.oa 

van Hoose 

0.09 




sleep, instead of increasing the variability of the reading during 
the deprivation period, as might have been anticipated, reduced it 
for four of the boys and four of the girls, and in no case is the 
increase marked. In all cases but one, where the sigmas arc equal, 
tlie sigmas are lower for the post-deprivation period than for the 
normal period, thus showing the practice effect referred to above. 

While slight variations in the speed of the sectored disc may liave 
occurred during the readings, it is very unlikely that variations of 
this kind should have occurred in such a fashion ns to bring out so 
consistent a trend. 

C. Diurnal Variations 
1. Method 

In tile second deprivation experiment critical frequency determina- 
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tions were made oi\ all of the boys tluiing the early morning hours 
from 3 to 5 a.m. and again late in the afternoon to determine whether 
any considerable change in the level of the readings might be dis¬ 
covered in the course of a single day. In the first deprivation experi¬ 
ment readings were also made on four of tbe boys between 10:30 
p.M, and midnight and in the afternoons during the deprivation 
period. 

The means of the early morning readings arc based upon 15 read¬ 
ings, five readings on three successive mornings of the deprivation 
period for each hoy. The afternoon means are based on 10 readings^ 
five readings on two afternoons for five of the boys, and five readings 
on one afternoon for the remaining boys. The night .readings in 
the first experiment represent means of 10 readings (two nights) > 
while the afternoon readings are means of from 10 to 20 readings 
on two to four afternoons. 


2. Results 

The data for the four boys in the first deprivation experiment 
shown in Table 16 are of little value, since the first boy is not to be 
regarded as normal, and the last boy was definitely liaving emo- 

TABLE 16 


Diurnal Variations 


Effects of Loss of First Three Hours of Sleep 


Subjects 

Afternoon 

Night DifFerence 

Reynolds 

3.0+ (.22) 

2.48 (.23) 

—.56 

Scheylander 

2.3 J (.21) 

2,36 (.18) 

.03 

Wolverton 

2.27 til) 

2.31 (,08) 

.04 

^Veisinaiin 

2.56 (.12) 

3.3+ (.20) 

.78 

Effects of Loss of Last Three 

Hours of Sleep 


Subjects 

Early morning 

Afternoon 

Difference 

Gailey 

3.12 (0.17) 

3.27 (.12) 

0.15 

Reynolds 

2.72 (0.10) 

2.79 (.06) 

0.07 

Scheylander 

2.50 (0.10) 

2.51 

0.01 

Underwood 

2.62 tl3) 

2.53 

—0,09 

Wulvei tun 

2.70 (.13) 

2.53 

—0.17 

Mos small 

2.53 (.0+) 

2.S2 (.02) 

—0.10 

Vriitneski 

1.9!> (.05) 

2.02 

0.03 

Ankroin 

3.0+ (.07) 

3.21 (.08) 

0.17 

proz 

1.89 (.06) 

1.78 

—0.11 

Weismaiin 

2.66 (.08) 

2.63 (.07) 

—0.03 


The numbers in parentheses are sigmas of 10 or more readings. Sigmas 
were not computed for less than 10 readings. 
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tional disturbances due to “homesickness/' It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve, however, that both of these conditions produced a marked 
change in the level of the readings. 

During the second experiment the readings of tlie first boy were 
less erratic and the last boy was less perturbed emotionally, think¬ 
ing that tlie experiment would soon be over and he could go home. 
The differences of the means of the early morning readings and the 
afternoon readings during the second deprivation experiment are 
shown in Table 16. Five of the boys show a decrease and five show 
an increase, the magnitude of the changes in no case being very con¬ 
siderable. So far as these meager data may be indicative of diurnal 
variations, it appears that different individuals arc affected differ¬ 
ently by diurnal changes, there being no consistent increase in the 
level of the readings for all individuals during the course of a single 
day that may be attributed to practice. Many of the differences 
shown in the third column are so small as to be negligible. 

Table 17 summarizes the data on the variation differences for 

TABLE 17 

Variation Dwferbnces During Deprivation 
Effects of Loss of First Three Uours of Sleep 


Boyf 

Negative 

Total 


Qlrls 

Negative 

Total 

6 

13 

Night 



15 

25 

Afternoon 

IS 

21 

Ifl 

22 

Ait. Post-dep. 

13 

23 


Effects of Loss of Last Three Hours 

of Sleep 


Boys 



Girls 


Negative 

Total 


Negative 

Total 

11 

30 

Early morning 



9 

14 

Afternoon 

11 

16 

12 

20 

Aft, Pofit-dep. 

3 

15 


both the first and second deprivation experiments. The only point 
to be observed by an examination of this table is that in general the 
number of negative variations bears about the same ratio to the total 
number of variations during both the deprivation experiments as was 
the case in the normal readings, as shown in Tables 8 and 9, In 
other words, loss of sleep has neither the effect of noticeably increas¬ 
ing nor decreasing the relative number of negative or positive varia¬ 
tion differences. If these variations are due to adaptation effects, 
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loss of sleep docs not appear to have any influence upon these adapta¬ 
tion effects. Dark adaptation, since it would increase the apparent 
brightness of the flicker patch, should raise the critical frequency 
limen. The fact that this does not occur in all cases suggests the 
possibility of a fatigue effect opposed to the adaptation effect. This 
interpretation, however, is speculative. A more plausible explana¬ 
tion would be to attribute the simller variations, which are in pre¬ 
ponderance, to chance. That is to say that the discrimination of the 
disappearance of flicker, or fusion, cannot be perfect. The small 
variations that occur in both directions, because of their relative 
magnitudes, even though they be small, will in .some cases give 
positive variations and in other cases negative variations, which signify 
only that the successive discriminations are not in perfect agreement. 

3. Conclusions 

1, Loss of sleep slightly retards the increase in the level of the 
critical frequency limen in children, which would normally result 
from practice for some children, while it has no noticeable effect 
upon the limen for others. 

2. The loss of the last three hours of sleep has in most cases a 
greater effect than the loss of the first three hours in retarding the 
normal rise in the critical frequency limen due to practice, as is shown 
by a fall in the level of the limen from the deprivation to the post- 
deprivation period for both sexes. 

3, Loss of sleep does not noticeably increase the variability of the 
readings as might be expected. For some individuals loss of sleep 
in no way disturbs the normal decrease in the variability of the 
readings taken on successive days. 

4. Diurnal variations during the deprivation period are small 
and show no consistent trend for the group of boys. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In the humjin field, the problem of handedness has been given 
considerable attention from the time of Aristotle and Plato onwai d. 
This has resulted in a mass of theoretical discussions and experimental 
studies, which Cuff (1) found totaled well over 500 titles in 1930, 
Extensive bibliographies on this topic will be found in other reviews 

{2, 10, 17, 21). 

However, the literature on handedness in animals is extremely 
scant, surely not exceeding 30 articles to date. 

Woodruff (22), in 1909, stated with assurance; 

None of the anthropoids, indeed, no other animal except 
man, shows any preference in the use of either a right or left 
liinl). They are all ambidextrous (or ambisinatrous), 

Natural ambidexterity, then, is an arrest of development, 
while sinistrality is a departure from the normal and indicates 
some more or less profound interference with the development 
of the child in ovum. 

As late as 1924, Parson (10) stated: 

Since no authentic traces of handedness have been found 
among animals, even among Quadriimana, we are forced to 
the conclusion that whatever the immediate anatomical or 
physiological cause may be, handedness itself is probably in 
some way the outgrowth of man’s intellectual development. 

Downey (2) presented a review of work done on human handed¬ 
ness, in which she stated: "Possiblj^ as has been suggested, the whole 
problem of inheritance could be much better approached by way of 
handedness in rats/’ She also remarked that "the influence of training 
both general and specific upon handedness performances has not yet 
received the detailed attention it deserves.” 

The first experiment on handedness in animals to appear was by 
Franz (3), in 1913. He tested six monkeys for handedness by having 
them reach through chicken wiring for food on a platform in front. 
Tliey were relatively ambidextrous, as Table A shows. Only one 
of the monkeys exhibited a clear hand preference, and that one took 
only 20 readies. 

Franz also trained one right handed monkey for "20 to 30” reaches 
with the left hand, whereupon it changed to the use of this hand, lead¬ 
ing Franz to believe that "the apparent proneness to the exclusive, 
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TABLE A 


Monkey 

Right reaches 

Left reaches 

1 

20S 

202 

2 

21 

33 

3 

89 

193 

4 

3 

17 

5 

28 

28 

6 

70 

265 


or almost exclusive, use of either hand might be due to any one of a 
number of extraneous factors, such as the position of the experimenter, 
his use of the right hand in delivering food, etc.” He did not check 
the validity of this belief lumself^ and although he recommended such 
a check, so far as we know, it has not been clone to date. 

Kellogg (5), in 1933, published the only strictly comparative study 
of handedness, as the result of observations on a baby female chim¬ 
panzee and Oil his infant son. At the beginning of the experiment, 
the chimpanzee, then 7j4 months old, \vas left handed, from 8 to 12 
months she was largely right handed, and then reverted to left 
handedness again from 13 to 16 months of age. The child was right 
handed at 10^ montlis, but at 15^4 and 18j4 months was pre¬ 
ponderantly left handed. With each subject, if all their readies were 
added for the whole (9 months) period of observation, there would 
he about the same number of right and left reaches. These changes 
in the handedness of both ape and child occurred without special 
training. Kellogg concluded; 

“Such findings , , . may either suggest that handedness ten¬ 
dencies because of their inconsistencies are not inborn, or, if 
you will, that a simple procedure such as that here employed 
docs not adeqiintely measure true tendencies.” (He tested %vith 
food, toys, etc., immediately in front of his subjecta,) 

The results of Kliivcr (6), 1933, threw some light on the problem 
□f handedness in monkeys. He noted that, although preferential 
liandedncss was not manifested for pulling in food boxes when the 
end of the string was placed in the monkey^s cage, it was expressed 
when the end of the string was placed some distance from the cage. 
In one case, the monkey was right banded when the end of the string 
was 5 cm. outside of the cage and left handed when it was witliin 
the cage. 
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Kouniii (7), 1938, further clnrified this matter of handedness in 
monk<^'s- He criticized Ludwig, Sarasin, and Cunningham, all of 
^vhom had conciiuled against prefercnlial Iiandeflncss, hecauRr they 
had used picking up of food as the criterion, a situation in whicli 
"iinnoticeable posturings and situational expediencies play too impor-> 
taut a part/* Koiinin, himself, used three reaching situations varying 
ill complexity, and found that the degree of preferential handedness 
manifested was largely dependent upon the nature of the tasks per¬ 
formed—the most effective being those which required a greater cle* 
gree of difficulty, coordination, and delicate manipulations. 

Pike and Chappell (16), working with cats, devised a test situation 
which required the animal to climb a vertical screen, to which it held 
with tlirce paws while stretching for food with the fourth. Otlier 
non-handedness, motor tasks were also used, The cats were tested 
before and after operations, in which lesions were made in the cerebral 
cortex. Transfers of handedness to the opposite member were pro¬ 
duced in tlie apparatus. In one Icft-pawed cat, the operation con¬ 
sisted of a lesion about inch wide and inch deep in the arm 
area of the riglit motor cortex, with no tissue being removed. When 
this animal was tested six weeks later it was found to be completely 
right handed, although appearing perfectly normal to the casual 
observer. 

Handed ness in rats has been noted by several students in observing 
the animals in those types of Richter activity apparatus where food 
must be obtained by reaching with an arm. In 1930, Yoshioka (23, 
24), Tsai and Maurer (19), and the following year, Peterson (11) 
developed reaching situations to test it These papers, in so far as 
they arc pertinent to the present experiment, will be described below- 

Yoshioka (23, 24) devised an apparatus wliich forced the rats to 
reach for food through an inch-square hole in the hardware cloth 
(wire mesh) flooring. Two hundred animals from 2 to 18 months 
of age were tested, with the following results: 96 were right handed, 
95 were left handed, and nine were ambidextrous. 

To be counted as a reach, food actually had to be conveyed to the 
mouth. In a similar manner, the present experimenter will require 
all reaches to be function ah Yoshioka’s criterion for ambidexterity 
was extremely subjective. To quote: 

If one hand was used as often as the other, during the two 
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Lest periods of two minutes each, the rat was classified as 
ambidextrous. . , . In some cases the difference between thg^; 
frequencies of the use of two hands was so slight that some 
doubt arose as to the classifications of such rats, If a right 
hand was used not only slightly more frequently than the left 
but also more effectively ... the rat was classified as a right 
hander, otherwise it was ainbidcxtrovis. 

It is unnecessary to point out the objection to such a loose classi¬ 
fication which docs not allow of a check by other expcrimciUers. 

Yoshioka believed that a preferential use of one hand may have 
originated from the better development of that ai'm. Bones of the 
rats* fore limbs were measured under a low power microscope. Tlic 
absolute differences were not reported, but probably were very slight. 
Table U is derived from his data. 


TABLE n 



Right 

handers 

Left 

handers 

Ambidexters 

Totals 

Right fore limbs longer 

36 

0 

0 

36 

Left fore limbs longer 

0 

45 

0 

45 

Limbs equal in length 

60 

50 

9 

119 

Totals 

96 

95 

9 

200 


The concluvslons of Yoshioka may be considered somewhat question¬ 
able. In the first place, the extra length found in the handed forearm 
of his aniinals might well be the result, rather than the cause of the 
liandedness. Second, the extra bone length might be an hereditary 
concomitant of handedness and be neither the cause nor the effect, 
Definite evidence of the falsity of Yoshioka's hypothesus will be devel¬ 
oped in the main body of the present experiment, where it will be 
shown that rats are often right handed on one apparatus and left 
Iiandcd on another. 

Tsai and Maurer’s test situation was similar in general to that 
of Yoshioka’s—it being a wire cage with a small glass bottle con¬ 
taining wheat embryo inserted tJiroiigJi t)ic wire bottom. The open¬ 
ing of the bottle was so small inch in diameter) that it permitted 
the rat to use only one hand at a Lime for grasping and lifting the 
food out of tile container. Since both cage and opening of the bottle 
were circular, there existed apparently no environmental situation 
tending to favor the use of either hand. 
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These workers were testing the effects of Vi trim in B depletion on 
the handedness of rats. Using a criterion for ambidexterity of 26-74 
per cent reaches with one hand, tliey obtnijicd the results given in 
Table C. 

As a majority of the normal rats were right handed, tliey concluded 
that “This discovery throws light on the pjiylo gene tic evolution of 
lianiledness ajid at tlie same time,overthrows tlic theory of outgrowth 
of hiunan intelligence, the theory of primitive warftarc, and the theory 
of social tradition.” This appears to be a rather sweeping gcncrnliza- 
tion to draw from so few data. Moreover, chance is not excluded 
when tlie Clii-Squarc test is applied to their results, P being about 5 
in 100 that the differences could have arisen by cliancc. Tsai and 
Maurer also believed that the differences between the normals and 
the Vitamin B deprived rats, and those between tlie sexes were 
reliable, Chi-Square analysis gave a F between 10 ajid 20 in 100 
for the former, between 20 and 30 in 100 between normal males and 
females, ^ind between 10 and 20 in 100 between vitamin dcilcie/it 
males and females. They recommended that attempts be made to 
modify handedness by shocking, or paralyzing by drug or operntion. 
The possibility of modification by mere practice apparently did not 
occur to them, 

Peterson (11) used a canary feeding dish of the T-type to test the 
handedness preferences of seven rats. This apparatus, called tlie 
Peterson Testing Apparatus in the main body of our study, is shown 
in Figure 1, C. Four rats were found to be predominantly riglit 



FIGUIIE 1 

/7. Floor plan of Wentworth training apparatus for right hand. B 
JUoor plan of Wentivortli training apparatus for Jeft hand. C. Floor plar 
of Peterson testing apparatus, used to test hand preferences. D, Side vie^^ 
of latch box, with final (shortc.st lever which calls for manual depression) 
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handed, two predominiintly left hiindcd, and one, which took 309 
rigljt reaciies OL*t of 400, was cojisidered anibidextrous. They were 
then subjected to removal of the motor and somcsthetic region of the 
contralateral lie mi sphere of the cerebral cortex. As a result of the 
operations all animals, except one, transferred cither abruptly or 
gradually to the use of the other hand, as indicated in Table D which 
was derived from his data. 


TAliLE D 


Rat 

No, 

Before opciation 
No. re.ichcs 

Right Left 

% riglit 
reaches 

After 

No. reaches 
Right Left 

operation 
% right 
reaches 

% of 
change 

1 

289 

n 

96.33 

1 

599 

0.17 

96.16 

2 

250 



2 

548 

0.36 

99,64 

3 

250 



3 

547 


99.45 

4 

1 

249 


511 

39 

92,91 

92.89 

5 

309 

91 

77.25 

65 

485 

11.82 

65.43 

6 

11 

289 

3.67 

99 

901 

9.90 

6.23 

7 

150 

0 


62 

48S 

11.27 

88,73 


Pie made an histological clicck of the brain areas affected by the 
operations and concluded that extensive destruction of the motor and 
somcsthetic fields opposite to the preferred hand leads to a transfer 
in handedness. These resuUs are similar to those reported on .cats 
by Pike and Chappell, as noted above. 

It lias been suggested that handedness may be due to the asym¬ 
metrical arrangement of tlic Ctirotid arteries Mduc)i supply tlie brain. 
This theory of cerebral dominance was tested by Peterson (12), who 
ligated the left carotid of nine rats, and the right carotids of nine 
others. Only six of the 18 cases developed hand preference on the 
same side as the ligation, as the theory demands. He concluded that 
“dominance of one hemisphere of the brain of the rat as revealed 
in food reaching is not due to unequal blood supplies coming from 
the two carotid arteries and that, until positive evidence is forthcom- 
ijig, tjie explanation of cerebral dominance in man in terms of dif¬ 
ferences in the mode of origin of the two carotids should be regarded 
skeptically,*’ 

The best and most exhaustive experiment an handedness in the rat 
is that of Peterson (13) in 1934, in which he raised and attempted 
to answer the following questions: (n) What is tlic relative incidence 
of right and left jiamleclncss in large numbers of rats? (/;) Will the 
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animals be consistent in tlic use of their hands over relatively long 
periods of time? (c) Can other situations be devised to test handed¬ 
ness or laterality, and if so, will animals that arc right lianded in a 
food situation also show n preference for the use of the right hand 
in these other situations? {d) Will rnts which arc ambidextrous in 
a food situation cventiinlly show greater preference for one hand, or 
is ambidexterity a relatively consistent trait? Can heredity, rather 
tlian practice, be the factor causing handedness? (f) Is eye dominance 
the factor? (^) WJ)at arc the cerebral mechanisms involved in 
handedness? (/i) Is re-education possible after the destruction of a 
critical area? 

(a) His (lata on incidence are reproduced in Table -E. 

TABLE E 


Eight Left AiTiliiclcKtrous Toinl 

Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


Moles 

20 

33 

31 

50 

10 

17 

61 

100 

Females 

22 

37 

31 

53 

6 

10 

59 

100 

Total 

42 

35 

62 

52 

16 

13 

120 

100 


The rats were selected from a large colony at random. Peterson’s 
criterion for ambidexterity was failure to show preference in two 
successive tests. He did not count the number of reaches made. He 
concluded that ‘hlirec varieties of handedness are found in the rat, 
namely, right handedness, left handedness, and ambidexterity,’^ He 
believed it probable, on the basis of breeding studies, that right and 
left handedness occur in about equal numbers and ambidexterity 
much less frequently. He pointed out that no more definite conclu¬ 
sion should be given until several cooperating investigators working 
in different Jaboratorics and 'employing the same criteria (and we 
would add, using several tests) report congruous results for large 
random samplings of animals. 

(b) Eleven rats which were either right or left handed were tested 
for more tlian seven months and found to remain consistent. 

(c) A latch box was constructed and a water-tank device was 
used for further tests of handedness. His latch box was used in the 
present experiment, and is sliown in Figure 1, D. He found that 
it nlso differentiated rats into right and left handed, but four of the 
seven animals tested were not consistent in the use of their hands 
in the two situations. This inconsistency Jed him to conclude that 
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hrinclccliicss in the rat is not a simple characteristic. The water tank 
a])jiaratus did not seem to be a discriminative instrument, 

(//) In most eases, the ambidexterity of tlic animals did not seem 
to be fixated to an exclvisivc preference for one hand by a greater 
amount of practice with that hand. Some remained ambidextrous, 
while others eventually shifted to the use of one or the other liand, 
and yet not necessarily to the hand used preponderantly. This led 
Peterson to conclude that “practice, i.c., chance and previous experi¬ 
ence/^ was not the predisposing factor in determining handedness. 

(^) The heredity factor was tested in two wa^^s. First, right 
handed animals were bred with right, left witli left, arid others in 
various combinations. When neither right nor left bred true, the 
offspring were inbred for scvciP generations without any cJinnge 
appearing in the handedness relationships. Inasmuch as Peterson had 
found tliat handedness varied in the individual from one apparatus 
to another, the genetic character of this trait would seem to be quite 
im probable. 

(/) The hypothesis has been expressed by Parson (10) ’that the 
preferred hand is dependent upon the dominant eye, Peterson re¬ 
moved or enucleated one eye of cacli of 10 rats when only 14 days 
of age, i.c., before the eyelids had separated. Of six animals having 
the right eye nonfunctional, two were riglu handed, three left handed, 
and one ambidextrous. All four having the left eye nonfunctional 
were left linnded. Thus the results of seven of the ten animals 
contradicted the theory. Peterson recognized that tliese results did 
not preclude tlic possibility that dominance of the eye and of the 
hand may both be reflections of some other cause. We might again 
point out the futility of checking eye dominance against handedness 
as measured by a single apparatus. 

(</) Peterson found the cerebral mechanism involved in handedness 
to be definitely localized in the frontal area of the contralateral 
hemisphere. This area may be roughly located by electrical stimu- 


^Peterson hns since carried this procedure through 10 generntions with 
no ilifFcrent results {unpublished). 

In Experiment 2 of the present study the progeny of 14 right or left 
handed mothers (preference of father unknown) showed a chance relation¬ 
ship with the picfereiicc of the mothers. This was tiuc even of four 
mothers who showed the most extreme handedness, when tested in four 
different types of apparatus. 
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huion. While destruction of this area, amounting to less than four 
per cent of the area of one hemisphere, led to permanent transfers 
in tlic preferential use of the hands, yet destructioji of 50 per cent 
of the hemisphere outside of the handedness area did not affect the 
preference, nor did lesions in any part of the homolateral hemisphere. 
When the critical areas of both hemispheres were destroyed, most 
of the animals continued to show preference for the originally pre¬ 
ferred hand, and although extremely awkward at first, gradually 
improved with practice. Thus there seems to be an asymmetrical 
mechanism which is “extra-pyramidal,“ subcortical, or both. 

(//) Peterson forced reaching practice with the hand whose contra¬ 
lateral liandcdness area had been insulted, by binding witli adhesive 
tape, foj’ tlncc day5, the liand used after the operation. Results were 
rather negative as three of the four rats tested returned to the use 
of th(! hand transferred to after the operation. The fourth became, 
and remained, ambidextrous. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
objection to the us.c of this method of forced practice. Peterson, 
himself, points out that all four animals showed decided weakness 
in tJ]e bound arm. We have previously (20) described aJi improved 
method which circumvents this objection. 

Miliscn (9) raised and attempted to answer the following ques¬ 
tions, {a) Can handedness be explained merely on the basis of habit 
formation? (b) Is handedness more difficult to influence in older 
than in younger rats? (t) Is the handedness of females more or less 
easily in/lucnced tlm/i that of males? (^l) Does peripheral deficiency 
influence handedness preference? (e) Does the “circular-cage test“ 
(a modification of Tsai and Maurer’s apparatus) adequately measure 
the effect of training which the rats receive in the training cage (see 
below for description) ? (/) What variations in handedness appear 
as a result of training? 

Pesides the Tsai and Maurer modified apparatus test, a cage was 
constructed, which consisted of square-passageways "large enough to 
permit the rat to crawl in without being too crowded, but too small 
to allow it to turn around while in tlic cage“ and eight inches long. 
A ^-Inch slit in the floor containing foo-d, ran transversely across 
the passage. The training cage was essentially the same except for 
the placement of the slit, which was now Cut to run parallel to the 
passage, either on the extreme right or left side, according to the 
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experimenter’s desire to train the right or left hand. The principle 
of Aliliscn’s training apparatus resembled that of ours in that the rat 
was restrained from reaching with one hand because of tlic relation 
of the position of the boclj’^ to tliat of tJ^e food. It varied from ours 
chiefly ill requiring the close coiifinemcnt of Ins animals. It can be 
readilj^ seen, liowevcr, that if his animals were siiccessfnl in turning 
around in the passageway, it would be disastrous to clear-cut results, 
as they would tiicn he getting forced training ivifh the nn desired handr 
Those familiar with the agility of rats can recognize this danger. 

Milisen tested the six questions above by performing the following 
five experiments. His conditions and results will be reported rather 
fully because some of the latter were so diametrically opposed to 
ours (20). 

1. Nine male rats one year old were tested for handedness prefer¬ 
ence and then trained with tlic non-preferred hand for nine months 
(approximately 90,000 prehensions). In spite of this protracted 
training, they all retained their original handedness. 

2. Six males and seven females were forced to feed with their 
left hands from the time they were three months up to the time they 
were six months of age, They were tested after eacli month of train¬ 
ing. Four males and five females were left handed at each testing, 
with two males and two females still resistant to the training. At 
tile eiid of the third month, they were forced to eat with the right 
hand for three months. One of the four left handed males shifted, 
aiid two of tile three left handed females still alive shifted. 

3. Three right handed males, one ambidextrous male, and one 
right handed female, all three months old, were given four montlis 
of left training. At the end of the fourth month one male was still 
riglit handed, and a male and a female were ambidextrous. 

4. Five males and four females, when newly weaned (23 days 
old), were given-training for two months, There was then a right 
handed female, an ambidextrous male, and all the rest had become 
left handed. When given four months of right training, three females 
were right handed, one left, one male M^as right handed, and four 
were left, 

5. Four rats were tested for preference, and the middle digit 
of the ju'efciTcd liand ampiituted. After four months of no forced 
training, they had all retained their original preferences. 
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From these experiments, he concluded that not iill handedness in 
rats can be changed by training, and therefore that neither habit 
formation nor inn ate tendencies alone suffice to explain handedness, 
but rather an interaction between them, with "native sided ness” tlic 
more poAverful factor in the majority of eases, He also concluded 
that older rats and males seemed more fixed in their handedness than 
others. 

In comparison with these results, we (20) gave nine 23-day-old 
rats and ten 3S-day old rats 1+ and 21 days forced practice respec¬ 
tively with their right hands. Ninety days later all 19 were jight 
handed, 15 of tliem so tliorouglily so that they did not take one left 
reach in f7S trials. In fact, these 19 rats took only 26 left reaches 
in 3,325 preferential reaches, 

The only supposition which we can advance for Milisen*s strikingly 
negative results is the possibility mentioned above that his apparatus 
may have allowed reaches Avith the liand undesired by the experi- 
inentcr. If this Avere true, it might account for the anomalous re¬ 
action in Avhich one of his rats developed right handedness while 
being trained in the use of the left hand. Since ho docs not give a 
diagram to his apparatus, it is impossible to be certain about his 
training conditions. 

Lei (8), in studying the length of time rats could hang before 
fatigue caused them to let go, noticed that when the animals Averc 
about to fall off (one of their fore feet Avas always released first, the 
animals falling a few scepnds later. Observations on this "footedness" 
phenomenon are recorded in Table F. 


TABLE F 



Right footed 

No, Percentage 

Left footed 

No, Percentage 

Neutrals Totals 

No. Percentage No. 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

18 30.0 

15 25.0 

35 55.0 

7 a,7 

15 25.0 

22 36.7 

^ 6.7 29 

1 1.6 31 

5 8.3 60 


Lei used the same criterion of ambidexterity as Tsai ajul Maurer 
(26-74 per cent of reactions with one hand). When he accepted 
90 per cent as a minimum consistency for footedness, there still re¬ 
mained 27 right footed md 17 left footed rats. He believed tliat his 
data revealed true sex difference. To quote : "The male rats arc more 
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likely to be ‘rlghc-footcd*, or to be neutral in a much less degree, 
while the female ones tend to be ‘left-footed’” He did not attempt 
ho use any reaching techniques on these rats, and so the relationship 
between the holding-on reaction and other tests of handedness is as 
yet unknown. 

Tlius wc sec that not only is the animal work on handedness rather 
sporadic but also that the students In the field differ rather widely 
in their conclusions, The hereditary basis of handedness, sex differ¬ 
ence, the effect of diet, the induence of eye dominance, the effect of 
different kinds of reaches arc a few of the areas in which there is 
wide disagreement. Also, the influence of training on handedness Is 
foimd to be quite slight by Milisen and extremely potent by the 
present author in an earlier study. 




II. THE PROBLEM 


The present study -was designed to clarify some of the contra¬ 
dictory and ambiguous results that have been reported by other 
investigators, as noted above. 

Our study is composed of two separate experiments. Experiment 1 
was performed in the animal psychology laboratory of the University 
of New Mexico, during the period from May, 1937 to September, 
1938; while Experiment 2 was done in the Columbia University 
animal psychology laboratory from March to July, 1939. Experiment 
1 evolved from the original experiment previously reported (20) and 
Experiment 2 was planned with reference to the results secured in 
Experiment 1. Because of this, and also for the sake of clarity and 
convenience, each part will be treated scparatelj^ 

The general aim of the study was to determine the effects of 
practice on hand preference in various test situations. This involved 
the training of groups of white rats on one or another of the types 
of apparatus indicated in Figure 1 {Aj B)^ which forced tlic animals 
to reach for food with the hand selected by the experimenter. In 
some groups, the animals had been previously tested for natural pref¬ 
erence and were required to use the non-preferred hand. In other 
groups, the animals were trained to use a given hand arbitrarily 
without being tested as to natural preference, The main variables 
studied were as follows: (//) age at wJiich training was given, 
(b) amount of training given, and (r) length of interval between 
the period of training and the test for handedness. 

It may he pointed out here that there is an inliereiit difficulty in 
the type of experimentation liere cm pi oj'ed. This relates to tlic matter 
of determining the natural preference of the animal without influ¬ 
encing this preference by the means employed to determine it. If 
we make use of even a short test (as we have done) to ascertain 
the original preference, wc cannot he sure that some training is not 
involved. It is difficult to know where '‘testing'* leaves off and 
"training" begins. If the test is made too short, however, there is 
the danger that a dependable index of natural preference has not 
been secured. Obviously, if such a test is omitted altogether, the 
specific preference of the individual animal remains unknown. This 
criticism does not hold for group results, however, since the ratio 
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. III. EXPERIMENT I 


A, Problems 

The aim of this experiment was to throw liglit on the following 
questions: What is the effect of giving cUiferent amounts of 

]efi-\vAm\ training to the offspring of rats which were all 
hanclccl after right-hand training? (b) Is the age level at which 
forced practice is given a factor in the dcvclopinent of handedness? 
(c) Is handedness preference established by training retained for 
long periods of lime? (d) Is the preference a specific one or is it 
a general trail? (e^ Arc there any reliable sex differences in handed¬ 
ness? (/) Does «ambidexterity throw any light on theories of handed¬ 
ness? {{f) Does eyedness correlate with or determine handedness? 
(/i) What Is the effect on handedness habits that have been estab- 
lislicd of forced practice with the opposite hand? 

B, Animals 

One hundred thirty-five albino rats, offspring of tlie 19 vats pre¬ 
viously (20) reported on, were used here. The parental group liad 
all been right handed either naturally or after forced pracitce. 
During the course of die experiment six animals died, so that data 
on only 129 were obtained. These rats were bred from University 
of Chicago Wistav Institute strains. Ten animals wcic blind in one 
eye, due to a genetic or developmental defect which caused the eye 
to be lacking, and gave evidence bearing on Question g above. 

The regular food given to the animals in the home cages was the ’ 
same as that used in the training and testing situations, In each ease, 
it was chicken growing mash called by the trade name, ^^Growena.” 
It ivS manufactured by the Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
and is well-balanced ration, containing dried buttermilk, codliver 
oil, sardine oil, meat scrap, fish meal, so 5 '^-bcan oil meal, wlieat germ, 
alfalf*! meal, gorn meal, beet pulp, wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
calcium carbonate, and iodized salt. It was served as a dry, coarse 
powder, unmixed with water. Tlie animals were given continuous 
training for various intervals of time in modified living cages (Figure 
1, A and B). All tests were conducted in tlic late afternoons and 
evenings. 
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C. Apparatus 

Figure 1 (/i Jiiid B) shows the ground plan of portions of the 
Wentworth apparatus used in right and left hand training, Each 
apparatus had nine stalls, two inches wide, in which food could be 
obtained. In Apparatus A, successful reaches could be made only 
with the right hand, whereas in Apparatus B only left hand reaches 
could be made. This is brought about by the placement of tlie food 
slot in either the right or the left corners of the stalls. The author 
has observed several hundred reaches taken by rats in this apparatus, 
and Jias yet to sec a successful right reach in the apparatus designed 
to force left reaches, or vice versa. Most rats never attempt an 
inappropriate rcacli and the small percentage that do usually desist 
after one reach in which tlie hand bumps against the wire mesh wall 
or the wall of the food slot. A sloping side in front of the stalls 
was designed to allow the food to slide clown as it was used. How¬ 
ever, this was only partly successful as the powder sometimes became 
packed and had to be pushed down by the experimenter. 

The ground plan of the Peterson testing appjiratus is shown in 
Figure 1 (C). It is so designed as to make reaching with either 
Iiand to secure food equally easy, so far as the plan of the apparatus 
is concerned. 

The latch box (Figure 1, D) has previously been described by 
Peterson (14). The hungry rat is placed in the right-hand coinpart- 
ment of the apparatus, separated from the food compartment by a 
sjDi'ing door. This door is opened by the rat and it gets food when 
It accidentally trips a lever projecting into the right-hand compart¬ 
ment above the door. Any part of the rat’s body may serve to depress 
this lever at this stage in the learning process. Later, the lever is 
replaced by others progressively shorter. The next-to-shortest lever 
docs not extend quite into the right compartment and can be tripped 
only by one or both of the rat’s front feet or its mouth while it is 
standing on its hind feet. The shortest lever can he 'depressed only 
by a single front foot. 

A, B, and C of Figure 1 show apparatus requiring the direct 
reaching for food, whereas the latch box, shown in Dj allowed food 
to be reached only indirectly after depression of the lever has caused 
the door to spring open. The first three types of apparatus have 
floors made of hardAvare cloth (wire mesh), at least around the food 
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containers. This arrangement allowed surplus food to fall through, 
and thus prevented the animals from securing food except when 
actually reaching. 

D. Procedure 

Tlic same general procedure was used in all of the problems indi¬ 
cated above luulcr '‘problems/’ i.e., a period of forced training iji 
the Wentworth apparatus was followed by tests in the Peterson 
apparatus. The only differences were in such factors as age at which % 
training was given, amount of training given, and the interval be¬ 
tween training and testing, Certain minor differences in conditions 
from group to group arc clearly indicated in the statement of the 
problems at the beginning of this chapter. 

In the determination of what movements constituted a genuine 
reach in the Peterson apparatus, we accepted the practice of Yoshioka, 
who counted only those reaches which were successful in obtaining 
food and transporting it to tlie inoutli. Frantic pawing and scratch¬ 
ing, which sometimes occurred with a few rats, were disregarded. 

Of course, in the latch box situation, where food was not reached 
for directly, this criterion could not be used. ^There, a reach was 
counted when the shortest lever was depressed enough by the hand 
to cause the door to open. 

"One day’s reaches,” as here used, refers to the total number of 
reaches taken by the rat in a period of 24 hours, According to Milisen 
(9) this is the equivalent of from 300 to 500 reaches. However, we 
can understand tliat this might vary considerably according to the 
consistency of the food used and the frugality or wastefulness of 
individual rats being tested. 

This experiment begins by first training the animals and only later 
testing them to determine their handedness. The test for handedness 
on the Peterson apparatus consisted of 175 reaches—25 a day for 
7 days. ' The criterion of handedness employed was as follows: 
0-47 reaches out of 175, left handed ; 48-127, ambidextrous; 128-175, 
right handed. Thus, if the rat makes 73 per cent of its reaches with 
the left hand it is considered left handed; if 73 per cent with the 
riglit hand, it is called right handed, and if the score falls between 
t lie sc points, it is regarded as ambidextrous. Two reasons are ad¬ 
vanced for accepting these points for classification. They agree fairly 
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"well with the criterion of T'sai and Maurer (19) and Lei (8), who 
accepted 74 per cent us the dividing line. Secondly, our data (175 
reaches) were found to break down into well-balanced groups of 
reasonable size at the 73 per cent point. As a matter of fact, the 
use of a 74 per cent instead of a 73 per cent criterion would not have 
changed the distribution of handedness in the categories as none of 
the rats took either 47 or 128 reaches with the right hand. Hence 
we see that the groups were clear cut on the basis of the criterion used. 

In Table 1, we have gathered together the results of the incidence 


TABLE 1 

Incidence of Handedness !N Untrained Rats 


» - —- 

Investigator 

Right handed 

Left handed 

Ambidextrous 

Totals 

Yoshioka 

96 

48,0% 

95 

47.5% 

9 

4.5% 

200 

Tsai, Maurer 

77 

48.4% 

57 

35.9% 

25 

15.7% 

159 

Peterson 

42 

JS.0% 

62 

51.7% 

16 

13.3% 

120 

'Wenhvorth* 

41 

39.0% 

46 

43.8% 

18 

17.2% 

105 

Totals 

256 

43.3% 

260 

44.5% 

68 

11.7% 

584 


♦Data from Experiment II, to be reported In a later chapter. 


of handedness reported by several investigators for purposes of com¬ 
parison. Wc find a remarkable degree of agreement between the 
four reports. Tliis agreement is the more remarkable when we re¬ 
member that the types of apparatus, tlic strains of rats, the length 
of tests, and the criteria of handedness varied from experimenter to 
experimenter. The only point of wide divergence is witli Yoshioka 
who found only 4.5 per cent of ambidexterity as against a range of 
between 33,3 per cent and 17.2 per cent of the others. His results 
are not based on the method of accurate counting of reaches by the 
others as shown above in the introduction. 

E. Results: Part 1 

The main variables studied were as follows: (a) amount of train¬ 
ing given; (b) age at which the training occurred; (c) the interval 
between the training and the test for handedness. Since there were 
so manj^ combinations of these variables among the 27 groups tested, 
it seems best to indicate the conditions in tabular form (Table 2). 
The results obtained have been arranged in Table 3, which shows 
the number and percentage of rats which were left handed after being 
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TABLE 2 

Experimental Conditions 


1. 

Groups of 

5 rats each 

2. 3. 

Age in days when Days of left 
left training given training 

4._ 

Non-training 
interval (days) 

5. 

No. rats 
tested 

A 

25 

1 

90 

5 

B 

25 

2 

90 

5 

C 

25 

7 

90 

5 

D* 

25 

1 

180 

4 

E* 

25 

2 

180 

4 

F 

25 

7 

180 

5 

G 

25 

1 

270 

5 

M 

25 

2 

270 

5 

I 

25 

7 

270 

5 

J 

50 

1 

90 

5 

K 

50 

2 

90 

5 

L 

50 

7 

90 

5 

M 

so 

1 

180 

5 

N 

50 

2 

180 

5 

0 

SO 

7 

180 

5 

P* 

50 

1 

270 

4 

Q 

so 

2 

270 

5 

R 

50 

7 

270 

5 

S 

90 

1 

90 

' 5 

T 

90 

2 

90 

5 

U 

90 

7 

90 

5 

ym 

90 

1 

180 

3 

W 

90 

2 

180 

5 

X 

90 

7 

Z80 

5 

Y 

90 

1 

270 

5 

Z 

90 

2 

270 

5 

zz* 

90 

7 

270 

4 

Total 




129 


Each asterisk refers to the death of one subject. The “days" of left 
training indicated in Column 3 consisted of 2+ hours each. The test indi^ 
cated 111 Coiumn 5 involved 175 reaches for all groups (25 readies a day 
for 7 days). 

ft 

subjected to these varying conditions. It is interesting to compare 
the percentages appearing in this table witlt those in Tabic 1, in 
which the different investigators have reported the incidence of 
handedness on untrained rats. Apparently, rats uninfluenced by train¬ 
ing arc about 44 per cent left handed. The data of Tabic 3 indicate 
that, out of 129 rats trained, 112 or 86.8 per cent were left liandecl. 
Thus, the training seems to have practically doubled the incidence 
of left handedness. This shift occurs, regardless of whether the 
training occurs in infancy (25 days) or adultliood (90 days), and 
Oven when as little as one da 5 ^*s training is given. At least 80 per 
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*The values in this array refer to die number of days of left training. 
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cent under each condiHon were left handed after ihc training, as 
shown in the totals arrays in Table 3. 

The factor of ^‘interval between training and the lest for Iran cl ed- 
ncss” IS manifestly ineffectual, within the limits tested, since the 
percentage of left handed animals for the three intervals of 90, 180 
and 270 days is practically the same, being respectively 86.7, 87.8, 
and 86.1, as shown in Table 3. It seemed feasible, therefore, to 
combine the values for all intervals so as to clriiiinate that factor and 
thus simplify the data. 

When this is done, the results of Table 3 may be condensed into 
the form shown in Table 4. This allows the other two factors (age 


TABLE 4 

Summary Table Derived from Table 3 with the Different Intervals 
BETWEEN Training and Testing Combined 


Training 
age in clays 

1 

Number of days of left training 
2 7 


Ave. totals 

25 

10 

71% 

11 

79% 

14 

93% 

35 

a 1.4% 

50 

13 

9J% 

15 

100% 

12 

80% 

40 

90,9% 

90 

11 

85% 

13 

87% 

13 

93% 

37 

88,1% 

Ave. totals 

3+ 

oo 

39 

SS.6% 

39 

88,6% 

112 

85.8% 


and amount of training) to stand out for separate analysis. The 
variation in the training age, from 25 to 50 to 90 days, effects a 
change in incidence of something less than 10 per cent, as shown in 
tlic totals column of Table 4- 

Apparently, early training (25 day age level) is somewhat less 
effective in inducing handedness than is training at the later age 
levels (50 days, 90 days). This result is contrary to what might 
be expected in view of the general opinion tliat early training is most 
effective in the formation of movement patterns. 

The factor of amount of training given Is considerably less effective 
than that of the age of training factor, the latter showing an increase 
of from 81.4 to 90.9 per cent as the age at training increases from 
‘25 to 50 days, its maximum value. Although we know that practice 
is effective in causing handedness, because of the high percentages 
occurring throughout Tabic 4, yet a further increase in amount of 
training over the minimum of one day is apparently relatively in¬ 
consequential, as an increase from 82.9 to 88.6 per cent in the totals 
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arrays indicates. An analysis of the table shows that the percentage 
of rats trained at 25 and 90 days of age increased in left handedness 
as the number of da3's of Jeft trnining increased frojii 1 to 2 to 7. 
This trend did not hold with the 50-day-old group—all 15 of those 
receiving two days’ training becoming left handed, 

On tile whole, we should say that neither age nor amount of 
practice seems to be of much importance within the limits tested. 
As little as one day's training given at weaning (25 days), puberty 
(50 days), or adultliood (90 da^^s) is successful in increasing the 
handedness to about the same point, whereas twice the amount of 
training (two days) or even seven times the amount (seven days) 
has little or no further effect. Moreover, the effect of such training 
is retained for at least 270 days, which is probably nearly half of a 
rat's normal life expectancy. It is doubtless clfectlvc for even longer 
periods, since the percentage of rats left handed after the longest 
period (270 days) showed practically no diminution in preference.- 

The question now arises as to whether the differences noted above 
are statistically reliable. It is undesirable to compute reliabilities on 
the several values of Table 4 because several factors have been varied 
simultaneously. For example, a total score of an age level involved 
variations in interval and also in amount of training. Furthermore, 
if the different factors were separated out into ciic 27 original groups 
the latter would be too small for the computation of reliability 
(Tabic 2). It seemed best, therefore, to apply Fisher's technique 
for the analysis of variance to the data as a whole. 

The problem constitutes a 3’way analysis of variance. Table 5 
enables us to obtain the Total Sum of Squares, The data of this 
tabic is then rearranged into the three 2-way tables (Tables 6, 7, 8) 
from which we may calculate our three main effects and the three 
simple interactions which wc wish to partial out. 

Tabic 6 is a 2-way table which will give us the interactioji of tJie 
Intervals with the Training Ages, It is set up to disregard the effect 
of the Number of Days of Training, inasmuch as each entry denotes 
the sum of 7)1, D2, D7 in Tabic 5. 


^Another indication of the lasting effect of training ia the following: of 
the 19 rats which were parents of the present subjects, 11 were still alive 
12 months after having been mnde right Imncfed by training, and all 11 
of these animals, upon being retested, were found to be still right hnndetl 
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TABLE 5 


Showing the Numder of Rats Out of Each Group of Five Wuo Became 

Lcn' Handeii 


Training 
age in days 

Days of 
training 

90 days 

Intervals 
180 days 

270 days 

Slims 


Di 

3 

5* 

3 

11 

2S days 

jy, 

3 

5* 

4 

12 

Dt 

4 

5 

5 

14 


D, 

4 

5 

5* 

14 

50 days 

D, 

5 

5 

5 

15 

D, 

5 

3 

4 

12 


Di 

5 

1.67-^ 

5 

11.67 

90 days 

D, 

5 

4 

4 

13 

D, 

5 

5 

3.75^ 

- 13.75 


Sums 

39 

38.67 

38.75 

116.42 


*Tlie numbers marked by asterisks were determined for those groups 
where the number of animals was reduced by death to fewer than five as 
follows. If only one rat died, leaving four in the group, and if all four 
became left handed, then the entry is 5. This involves the assumption that 
the same incidence of occurrence would have been obtained if the original 
five rats were still alive. Thus 4/+=,v/S, and solving foi a*, we get 
a=5. Another example: when two rats died, leaving three in the group, 
and if only one rat became left handed, we get the entry as follows; 
1/3—.v/5, and solving for a^ we get a'=1.67. 


TABLE 6 

Interaction of Intervals detwern Training and Testing with Training 

Ages 


Training age in days’ 

90 days 

Intervals 

180 days 

270 day.*? 

Sums 

25 

10 

15 

12 

37 

50 

14 

13 

14 

41 

90 

IS 

10.67 

12.75 

38.42 

Sums 

39 

38.67 

38,75 

116.42 


TABLE 7 

Inthraction of Intervals detweln Training and 
OF Days of Training 

Testing with 

Numrer 

Niiinher of days 
of training 

90 days 

Intervals 

180 days 

270 days 

Sums 

Di (one day) 

12 

11.67 

13 

36.67 

D 2 (two days) 

13 

14 

13 

40 

Z)i (seven days) 

14 

13 

12.75 

39.75 

Sums 

39 

38.67 

38.75 

116.42 
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TA15LE 8 


iNTURAcrioN OF TRAU^twc Agks WITH NuMitm OF Days of Training 


Number of days 
of training 

Training age in days 

25 dnys 50 days 90 days 

S um s 

Dx 

11 

U 

11.67 

3(!.67 

D, 

12 

15 

13 

+0 

D, 

1 + 

12 

13.75 

3!).75 

Sums 

37 

41 

38,+2 

116,+2 


Table 7 is a 2-way table which will give m the interaction of the 
Intervals with the Number of Days of Training. Each entry de¬ 
notes the sum of the scores for all three tiaining ages in Table 5 
and thus serves to disregard the effect of the training ages. 

In like manner, Table 8 is a 2-way table derived from Tabic 5, 
Each entry here denotes the sum of the scores for all three Intervals, 
and thus disregards the effect of those Intervals, while allowing us 
to obtain the interaction of the different Training Ages witli the 
different Number of Days of Training. 

The F values given in the summary table of results (Table 9) 
are computed with the triple interaction taken as the estimate of 
experimental error. The reason for this is tliat we wisli to be able 
to draw the most general conclusion wc can about the observed 
variances of our three experimental factors (namely, Intervals, Train¬ 
ing Ages, and Lengths of Training). The argument is analogous to 
that of Gouldcn (4) in his consideration of a similar analysis of a 
3-factor experiment 

The F values show that, using the triple interaction as the experi¬ 
mental error, none of the differences observed in our data is sig- 
ni/icaiit. The 5 per cent and 1 per cent values of F have been entered 
only in the case of one of the interactions (which turns out to be 
not significant) because all the other F’s are smaller than 1.00, hence 
automatically show that the variances being tested are SFiialler than 
experimental error. This would seem to point toward some factor or 
factors having inhibited the i^ariancc, especially in the case of the 
Intervals, where the variance is significantly Icss^ than the experi¬ 
mental error variance. Just what this factor or factors could have 
been is unknown to the author. 

''See Snedecor, Slotislicni Methods, 1938, p. 203, for the method of testing 
for the significant restriction of variance, 
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The writer (20) hfi<l originally held an hypothesis that training 
given earUer in would be more cflicacions than that given later^ 
after possible incidental practice might have affected handedness. 
This conclusion has been clra^vn hy Milisen (9) as a result of the 
analysis of his data. Howevci’i it can be seen that such is not the 
case here, In fact, there is even a slight increase in the percentage 
of left handedness (from 81.4 to 90.9) as the training age was 
changed from 25 to 50 days, although this difference is not sig~ 
nificant, as indicated by the analysis of variance cited above. 

In general, our results seem to indicate that heredity is not a 
factor of Jnuch importance in determining the handedness of the rat, 
at least in so far as this type of reaching is concorned. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to sec why one dsvy of practice by the hand opposite 
that of the natural hereditary preference would effectively influence 
the original preference during so large a part of tlie life cycle. 

F- Results: Part 2 

We were now desirous of ascertaining whether the rats used above 
would show the same degree of left handedness in another readying 
situation as they had in the Peterson apparatus. The latter is quite 
similar to the training apparatus, except that the stance of the animals 
was to one sirlje or anotJier of the food coiitainez' instead of directly 
in front. The latch box wfis chosen as the other test apparatus be¬ 
cause it requires an entirely different type of reach, in which the 
animal has to stand on its hind legs in order to depress the lever 
situated above its head- 

Immediately after being tested for handedness in the Peterson 
apparatus, 49 rats, 44 of rvbich were left handed, were transferred 
to tile latch box. After being in the situation about a week for 15 
minutes or so a day, they had usually learned to depress the shortest 
lever manually, at which time the testing was begun. Tests consisted 
of three depressions per day for a week, except where any tendency 
Coward ambidexterity showed, m which cases at least 10 depressions 
a day were given for longer periods of time. The comparison of the 
rats’ handedness in the two situations is shown in Table 10. We 
note that 29 rats (27 and 2) showed the same handedness tendency 
(completely left or right) on both types of apparatus; that 15 
(I4 and 1) now used the opposite hand; and that five were ambi- 
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TABLE 10 

Showing the Relationship uetween Handedness in the Peterson Testing 
Apparatus and the Latch Box in a Group of 49 Animals 


Peterson apparaUis 


Latch 

box 

Left 

Bight 

Ambi. 

Tolals 

Left 

27 

1 

1 

29 (i9.2%) 

Right 

14 

2 

1 

17 (H.T’/o) 

Amhi. 

3 

0 

0 

3 ( 6.1%) 

Totals 

44 (89.8%) 

3 (6.1%) 

2 (4.1%) 

+9 


dextrous in one apparatus and preferentially handed in the other. 
Thus, 20 of the 49 rats were not entirely consistent in the two types 
of apparatus. The coefficient of mean square contingency (C) applied 
to these data is .19, and the Chi-square value is .14. On the basis 
of Fisl^er's table tliesc low values indicate that the association is 
probably only a chance one. More specifically, there arc 99 chances 
in 100 that the variations would be as large as these on the basis 
of chance factors alone. 

The three rats listed as ambidextrous in the latch box situation 
were tested for long periods of time, one for 39 days, another for 
40 (lays, and the third for 51 ihys. The results are shown in Table 
11. Two of the rats, ci’iQS ?240, eventually became right 
handed in spite of several days preference for the left hand. Why 
this should have been true is not clear. The latch box has no feature 
which would serve to favor either hand. Scattered checks on the 
Peterson apparatus, as noted in the footnotes to Table 11, indicate 
that, although both animals had become quite right liaiided in the 
latch box situation, they were still completely left handed in the 
Peterson apparatus. This points to a high degree of independence 
between the two situations. These results differ from those of Peter¬ 
son and Fracarol (15), who found ambidexterity to be a consistent 
characteristic in various food situations. Ambidexterity in tlic latch 
box lias never been reported before the present study. Peterson (14) 
found no instance in over 40 cases studied. Peterson concluded tliat 
''practice, i.e., chance and previous experience, cannot altogether 
account for the trait in that ambidextrous animals do not seem to 
be fixated to an exclusive preference for one hand by a greater amount 
of practice with that hand.” Wc can agree with him that practice 
cannot altogether account for the final result, hut wc did find that 
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TABLE 11 


SnoivitiG THE Percentage of Right Reaches in the Latch Box dy Thuee 
Ambidextrous Rats 
(At least 10 reaches taken a day) 


Days 

of 

teat 

t?l05 

Animal 

?231 

t 

9240 

Days 

of 

test 

cflOS 

Animal 

5233 

5240 

1 

0 

0 

50 

28 

80 

100 

90 

2 

0 

0 

60 

29 

90 

100 

100 

3 

so 

0 

so 

30 

90 

100 

100 

4 

71 

17 

90 

31 

80 

100 

100 

5 

0 

90 

90 

32 

100* 

100 

90 

6 

7 

80 

90 

33 

100 

100 

20 

7 

14 

80 

70 

34 

100 

100 

so 

8 

71 

90 

100 

35 

100 

100 

100 

9 

43 

100 

90 

36 

100 

100 

100 

10 

50 

100 

lOQ 

37 

70 

100 

70 

11 

93 

100 

80 

38 

100 

100 

80 

12 

70 

100 

90 

39 

100 

100 

50 

13 

50 

100* 

100* 

40 

90 

100 


1+ 

40 

100 

90 

+1 

100 



15 

80 

100 

60 

+2 

100 ' 



16 

90 

100 

90 

43 

100 



17 

90 

100 

90 

44 

100 



18 

80 

100 

90 

45 

100 



19 

ao 

100 

100 

46 

90 



20 

70 

100 

90 

47 

100 



21 

70 

100 

100 

48 

70 



22 

70 

100« 

100* 

49 

70 



23 

30 

100 

100 

50 

80 



24 

80 

100 

100 

51 

100 



25 

90 

100 

100 





26 

60 

100 

100 





27 

100 

too 

100 






'*On each of these days the latch box testing was supplemented by 25 . 
reaches on the Peterson apparatus. Each of these tests resulted In 25 Uft 
reaches although the rats had become quite right handed in the latch box 
tests. 


fairly good fixation does take place, even though not always witli 
the hand given the most practice in the earlier training. It should 
be borne in mind that the two experimental situations were not the 
same in several respects, the most important of which were specific 
differences in apparatus and in the previous experience of the animals 
tested. 


G. Rusults : Part 3 

After the 49 rats treated in Part 2 had been separated from the 
129 rats which had originally received left training, there remained 
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SO animals, three from each of the 27 groups of five shown in 
Table 1. Of this number, 68 were left handed. After the test in 
tile Pelcrson apparatus which establislicd their left handedness, these 
68 rats were placed in the training apparatus which forced right 
reaches* In each group of three rats, one was given one day of right 
reaches (approximately 300 to 500 reaches), one was given two days 
(600 to 1000 reaches'), and one was given seven days (2100 to 3500 
reaches), following which they were retired from forced training 
for a period of 60 days and then retested. The results in Table 12 

TABLE 12 

Showing the Effect or Right Handed Training on 68 Rats That Pre¬ 
viously Wkre Lket Handed afier Left Training 

Amount of 

original Amounts of later right training 


left 

training 1 clay 2 days 7 days Totals 



Right 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 day 

Left 

5 

6 

5 

16 

Aiubi. 

1 

0 

1 

2 


Right 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 days 

Left 

8 

6 

4 

18 

Ambi. 

0 

2 

2 

4 


Right 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 days 

Left 

6 

7 

5 

18 

Am hi. • 

1 

0 

2 

3 


Totals 

23 

22 

21 

68 


show how ineffectual this right training was after left handedness 
had already been established by previous training. Fifty-two rats 
out of 68 still retained the use of the left hand in spite of later right 
practice. Even seven days of right practice against one day of original 
left practice only succeeded in changing completely one rat out of 
seven. This is surprising, espcciall 3 ^ in view of the fact that anotlicr 
rat which changed from left to right handedness with one day’s right 
training, had had seven days of original left training. Such a result 
makes the acceptance of a mechanical one-to-one agreement between 
tlie factors involved impossible, and indicates that we arc not dealing 
with a hcliavior pattern whicli is wholly a function of practice. 

As mentioned above, some workers are convinced of sex differences 
in handedness. Tsai and Maurer (19) found 59 per cent of their 
normal male rats to be right handed, 26 per cent left handed, and 
15 per cent ambidextrous whereas only 43 per cent of their normal 
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females were right handed^, 37 per cent were left handed, and 20 
per cent M^ere ambidextrous. They concluded that normal rats arc 
predominantly right handed, but that females sliow a tendency to 
left handedness. 

Of the 129 rats used in this experiment, 75 were females, 54 were 
males. After training with the left hand, 65 of the 75 females were 
left handed (86.7 per cent), and 47 of the 54 males had become 
left handed (87.2 per cent). These data are shown in Table 13. 

TABLE 13 

Showing the Number of Right Reaches Out of 175 Taken dy 129 Rats 
AFTER Previous Left Hand Training 

Number of right rcfichea taken 
0, 16- 32- 48- 6A- 80- 96- 112- 128- 144- 160-Total 

15 31 47 63 79 95 111 127 143 159 175 rats 


Males 43 4001001 005 54 

Females 59 24000 0202 6, 75 

Totals 102 6 4 0 1 0 0 3 0 2 11 129 


The Chi-square technique applied to these distributions gives a P 
of .70 indicating that there arc 70 chances in 100 that the differences 
arc due to chance, Thus \vc would conclude that a sex difference in 
handedness, due to practice, is not indicated by our experimental 
results. Although these data do not directly confcravcrt the conclu^ 
sion of Tsai and Maurer, further data will be presented in Experh 
ment 2 covering the natural handedness of males and females. These 
findings fail to corroborate the conclusion of Tsai and Maurer. 

Iiiasiiiuch as 10 of the 129 rats tested here were congenitally blind 
in one eye, an opportunity was offered to check the hypothesis that 
cj'edness eil!^er controls or is allied with handediiess. The conclitions 
tested and the results obtained from this group arc indicated in 
Table 14. Only the first four rats (?22, <^22, ^24, ?37) give an 
unequivocal test of the hypothesis, inasmuch as the handedness of 
the other six animals may have been caused by tlie eyed ness, the 
training, or botli. To substantiate the theory, the four rats men¬ 
tioned first should liavc been right handed, as they were blind from 
birth in the left eye. Actually, we sec that none of the four arc en¬ 
tirely right handed, and that two of them are completely left handed. 
Considering the last six rats of the table, however, we sec that the 
combination of cyedness and practice (or possibly practice alone) 
seems to control or, at least, to be allied with handedness. An 
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experiment using enough nits to determine whether eyed ness increases 
hnndcdness would be interesting. 

A further analysis of Table 10 indicates that eyedness and handed¬ 
ness are not closely related, inasmuch as 15 of the 49 rats tested on 
both the latch box and Peterson apparatus were using the left hand 
on one and the right on the other. 

The very fact that 102 rats out of 129 (see Table 13) became 
and remained extreme!]^ left banded after left traijiing indicates that 
eye dominance, if it is indeed a factor, must be of much less impor¬ 
tance than the tiaining factor as here applicd. 

H. SUMISIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The influejicc of left-hand practice under various conditions of 
handedness was measured on 129 rats—-off-spring of parents which 
were all right handed after 14-21 clays of practice in a previous 
experiment. The results support the following conclusions; 

L Left hand training in reaching for food was markedly effective 
in establishing left handedness, as tested in the Peterson apparatus 
(Figure 1^ C). The number of left liaiided animals was more than 
double that usually found in an untrained population. Incidence 
ranged from 81-4 to 90.9 per cent from group to group. 

2. The following factors were found to be practically ineffective 
in determining the influence of training on handedness within the 
limits investigated: (a) amount of practice (1, 2, 7 days), (h) age 
of practice (25, 50, 90 daj^s), and (c) length of interval between 
practice and the test for handedness (90, 180, 270 days). These 
factors, as varied, did not induce a consistent trend in the handedness 
index. 

3. The influence of training on handedness appears to he fairly 
specific, within the limits tested. As indicated above, it carried over 
to the Peterson apparatus, in which the type of reaching is similar 
to that of the training apparatus (Wentworth). However, only 29 
out of 49 tested used the same hand in operating a lever device 
(Figure 1, D) requiring a different pattern of movement. 

4. Contrary to the findings of certain other investigators, no 
significant sex differences in handedness was indicated in ouiMCSults, 

5. Tests on a small number of animals congenitally blind in one 
eye did not support the commonly held view tliat eye dominance and 
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hand picference are closely related. Of four animals congenitally 
blind in the left eye, none were right lianded after left-hand practice 
as the theory would seem to demand, 

6, After handedness has once been established with training it 
tends to persist even M'hcn an attempt has been made to bring about 
a shift by later right hand practice. Of the group of 68 animals tested, 
52 remained left handed (Peterson apparatus) after one, two, or 
seven days of right hand practice. 




IV. EXPERIMENT II 


It has been shown, in the preceding experiment, that the tendency 
to use one hand only in a given food situation could be fixated by 
as little as one day of forced practice with that hand. This tendency 
seemed to be relatively permanent and also independent of the age 
at wliicli practice was given, within the wide limits tested, This 
fixation seemed to be rather specific, however, since it did not carry 
over greatly from the Peterson apparatus test to the latch-box test, 
in which a different hand-movement was required. These general 
findings suggested that further work of a more analytical nature be 
done on a number of problems. In the first place, it might well be 
that even less than one day of forced practice would reverse the 
natural handedness preference. Moreover, It seemed desirable to 
quantify the amount of forced practice in terms of the number of 
reaches, since “one day^s reaches" gives only a rough index of prac¬ 
tice, It seemed possible also to get closer to the basis of “natural 
preference" 'in handedness by reducing the length of the initial test 
used in the selection of groups foi forced practice. It was felt, more¬ 
over, that the problem as to the specificity or generality of handedness 
had not been entirely settled by the work reported in the previous 
chapter. The present experiment was planned to throw light on 
these and other questions that we have raised In earlier sections. 
Since the work on these several problems Involved the use of different 
groups, it will be convenient to describe this experiment under sep¬ 
arate headings. 

A. Appauatus 

The Wentworth training (Figure 1, A and B) and the Peterson 
test apparatus (Figure 1, C) have already been described in Experi¬ 
ment I. The reach required by the two types of apparatus is very 
similar. In the Peterson apparatus, the rat makes an easy forward 
and slightly downward motion of either arm into the food slot, 
which is situated immediately in front of the rat’s head. In the 
Wentworth training apparatus, the rat also makes an easy forward 
and slightly downward motion, but only one or the other hand can 
be used because of the position of the food slot and dish in the right 
or left corners of the stalls of both types of training apparatus. The 
type of reach in the training apparatus differs from that in the 
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Peterson apparatus only in a very sliglit lateral displacement of the 
hand. 

The ^‘Clrcular’^ apparatus (Figure 2, //) was planned soinewbat 



FIGURE 2 

Types op Handedness Testing Apparatus 
A. Circular Apparatus. jD, Moat Apparatus, C, Modified Skinner 
box, 

after the designs of Yoshioka (23) and Tsai and Maurer (19). 
It consists of {i food cup sunk into the center of a liardwarc mesh 
floor. The diameter of the apparatus is about 15 inches with walls 
also of hardware mesh. The apparatus stood on stilts about six feet 
high making visibility good bgth from beneath and from the side. 
The form of the food cup was changed from the circular shape^ used 
by the above investigators, to a pea-pod shaped device when it was 
found that the rats failed to reach readily into small circular or 
square holes. The reach required was a short one and was straiglit 
downward. 

The Moat apparatus (Figure 2, B) consisted of a rectangular 
wire mesh cage with a half-inch gap in one of the end walls at the 
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point of juncture with the floor. Outside this was a trough or moat 
nearly two inches wide, on the further side of which is the food. 
The moat was used rather than a flat platform because it was found 
(with a preliminary group) that they would scratch or rake in the 
food rather than make reaches which were definite and easy to count. 
The reaches in this apparatus were extremely long. Because of the 
great distance of the food outside the Avail of the cage, it was neces¬ 
sary for the rat to turn the face away from, the food, place the head 
and one shoulder to the floor, and stretch the arm through the gap 
in tlie wall as far forward as possible. This would seem to be a most 
difficult kind of reach to make. 

The Skinner box (Figure 2, C) was modified from that described 
by Skinner (18) by removing the .sound-proof roof and substituting 
heavy harclAvare cloth in order to secure visibility. A lever perpen¬ 
dicular to tl\c wall was also attached to the Icvcr-bar running parallel 
to the wall, the latter being a regular feature of the Skinner box. 
Tliis secondary lever is first depressed by accident as the rat explores 
the box. Usually this occurs a few minutes after it has been confined 
to the apparatus. Pressure on either the secondary lever or the 
lever-bar sets off a release, a mechanism which allows a small quan¬ 
tity of food to drop into a pan attached to the base of the wall under 
the lever. After this association or conditioning has been Avell estah- 
lished, a series of three hardAvarc doth cages, each progressively less 
shallow, is introduced by stages over the lever. The third and least 
shalloAV cage requires a definite hand reach through a narrow slit 
in order to depress the lever. This reach requires a forAvard move¬ 
ment and the rat must stand on its hind legs in front of the lever 
in order to make it. 

B. Length of the iNrrotL Test 

The aim of the initial test of handedness is merely to classify 
individuals into three groups for later training: («) the left-lmndcd, 
(b) the right-lianded, and (r) the ambidexters. It is necessary, of 
course, that this test be sufficiently long to yield a reliable measure 
of handedness preference. It is obvious, however, that the longer 
the test the greater the opportunity for the animal to develop a 
stereotyped liabJt of response on the basis of the training involved. 
Since wc wished to cut doAvn the training period in the present ex- 
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periment it seemed desirable to try to reduce the length of the initial 
test as well. In Experiment I, this test was based on 25 reaches a 
day for several days. If wc compare the preference shown on the 
first 25 reaches with that on later tests of 175 reaches wc find a 
remarkable consistency. For example, all of the 91 rats which took 
at least 24 left hand reaches out of the first 25 reaches remained 
left handed for the longer test of 175 reaches. Moreover, 8 of the 
10 rats that met the same criterion of right-handedness on the first 
25 trials remained so through the 175 trial scries. This suggests 
that 25 roaches is enough to establish the initial handedness preference, 
Tlie evidence here is not conclusive^ however, since these animals 
had had from one to seven days of training before some of the later 
tests were inade. 

Further tests were made on a group of 34 rats of the stock used 
In the psychology labovatory of the University of New Mexico. 
These animals were given 25 reaches in the Peterson apparatus 
(Figure 1, C). The results of the test, in terms of right reaches are 
shown in Table 15. From this group, 24 rats were selected with 
an initial preference score of at least 24 left or right reaches out of 
25. These were given’"one day" of forced training with the non- 
preferred hand in the apparatus shown in Figure 1, A and and 
then kept in the living cages with no further training for 60 days. 
As shown in Table 16, less than half of the animals had shifted 
tlieir preference on the later retest. It seems, therefore, that one 
day’s training in this case was not enough to balance out the "natural" 
preference, in most cases at least. These results may seem to disagree 
with those reported in Table 4 on a group of the same age. There 
it was found that one day*s training caused a shift of 71 per cent 
in handedness, whereas the shift here is only 41.7 per cent. However, 
the latter group had at least 24 reaches witli the preferred (natural) 
hand before the training was begun, in connection with the initial 
test. Apparently then, the reaches made during the initial test (24 
or 25 here) may influence considerably the fixation of handedness. 
In short, an initial test as long as this appears to involve sufficient 
training to determine in part the shifting of handedness after forced 
training. This factor would likely be most: effective in the case of 
ambidexters. In the light of these findings, it seemed desirable to 
see whether the initial test could not be reduced below the 25 reach 
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level and still give a reliable index of natural preference. In view 
of the stability of the preference, it appeared likely that such an index 
could be based upon a much lesser number of reaches. 

It was decided to see whether or not 10 reaches in the initial test 
would be sufficient. A group of 105 rats, 25 days of age, were tested 
on the Peterson apparatus (Figure 1, C). Of this group, 74 made 
at least 9 out of 10 reaches with one or the other hand, 31 showed 
a less definite preference (Table 17). The animals were divided into 


TABLE 17 

Showing the Classification of 105 Untkainud Rats, 25 Days oi- Agr, on 
THE Basis of a 10-Reach Criterion 


Groups 

Niinibei' of nnimab 

9-10 reaches 2-8 reaches 

Total 

ControJ 

IS 

31 

49 

Expel imcntal 

56 

0 

56 


74 

31 

105 


The animals placed in Column 2 arc regarded ns handed .since t)icy made 
cither 9 or 10 reaches with the same hand. Those less stable are placed 
in CoUiinn 3. 


two groups as follows. Control group—18 rats scoring either 9 or 
iO reaches with one hand and 31 rats showing a less stable preference 
(since these could not be used in the training series). Experimental 
group—56 rats scoring either 9 or 10 reaches with the same hand. 

Our interest at this point is in the control group only. After the 
lO-reacli test, these animals were placed in the usual living cages 
and allowed to live under normal conditions for 60 days without 
training. Thej^ were then re-tested in the Peterson apparatus and in 
three other types of apparatus which will he described below. The 
results gained in the Peterson tests arc indicated in Table 18. As wc 
are concerned here with the reliability of the 10-reacli test. Table 18 
will be anah^zed at this point only with respect to this matter. Of 
the 18 rats that had shown a definite handedness in tlie initial test, 
13, or 72.2 per cent still used the same hand, while five had become 
ambidextrous, The greater shifting of the ambidextrous group is 
of no real impoitance here, since only animals with definite luindcd- 
ness are commonly used in forced training studies. It seems, theic- 
fore, that a lO-rcach initial test offers a dependable basis for segre¬ 
gating animals into right and left handed groups, provided a high 
criterion of handedness is employed as in the present study. 
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TABLE 18 

Showing thk Handednhss of Control and Experimental Groups in an 
Initial Test of lo Reaches and a Final Test of 15 Reaches 
IN niE Peterson Apparatus 


Control group Experimental groiip''^ 

Initial test Final test Initial test Final test 

Right Left Ambi. Right Left Ambi. 


Right 9 6 0 3 24 4 13 7 

Left 9 0 7 2 32 10 11 11 

Ambi. 31 10 8 13 

49 16 15 18 56 14 24 18 

*'^Thc animals of the experimental group were given 200 reaches with the 
non-prefcrred hand between the initial and final test. Only definitely 
banded rats in the initial test were placed in the experimental group. 

In view of these results, it was decided to use a 10-reacli initial 
test in the several later phases of Experiment II. 

C. Influence of 200 Reaches on Handedness 

As was shown by the results of the p^'cce(l^n^^ experiment, forced 
practice for a period of as little as 24 hours was remarkably effective 
in fixating handedness to the pnicticed hand. Milisen (9) estimated 
that in such a full day of practice, rats ordinarily reach between 
300 to 500 times. In view of the above it was decided to restrict 
the forced practice in the present experiment to 200 reaches, actually 
counted, with the hand opposite the preference expressed b3^ the 10- 
reach initial test. Thus, wc arc able to ascertain whether this smaller 
amount of practice is effective in fixating handedness. Also wc hiive 
lie re a more quantitatively exact basis of the amount of practice. 

The experimental group of 56 rats 25 days old, all markedly left 
or right handed (at least 9 out of 10 reaches) were given 200 forced 
reaches in the Wentworth training apparatus (Figure 1, yJ or B) 
with the hand opposite to that preferred in the initial lO^reach test. 
They were then placed in the living cages for 60 days, at which time 
the final tests for handedness were begun. 

The results of this procedure are shown in Table 18. As will be 
seen, the 200 reaches of forced training proved to be sufficient to 
reverse tlic initial preference in the case of maiw of the animals. In 
the initial test, each of the 56 animals had shown a definite right 
or left preference in at least 9 of the 10 trials given. When tested 
60 days later in the same apparatus, only 15 of the 56 animaU (26.8 
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per cent) retained this original preference. On the other hand, 13 
of the 18 handed animals of the control group (72.2 per cent) still 
retained their initial preference after an interval of 60 days without 
forced training. A comparison of these data would seem to indicate 
that the forced training had induced a shift in liandedness in nearly 
half (the difference between 26.8 and 72.2 per cent or 45.4 per cent) 
of the animals of the experimental group. It is thus apparent that 
200 reaches of forced training are enough to break up the initial 
hand preference when the animals are retested in the same apparatus 
(Peterson test)- In 23 animals (41,1 per cent) this training led 
to a reversal of the initial preference; in 18 animals (32.1 per cent) 
it led to the development of ambidexterity in terms of our criterion 
—using the same hand in less than 12 out of the 15 trials given in 
the later test. 

It is interesting to note that very similar results obtained even 
when these animals were tested on the three other types of apparatus 
as well. This will be indicated by a comparison of the control and 
experimental groups as shown in Tables 19 and 20. On the Moat 
test, J1 of the 18 handed animals of the control group retained the 
original preference after 60 days, while this was true of only 22 of 
the 56 animals of the experimental group, Thus the forced training 
would seem to account for the 21,8 per cent greater loss of the 
initial preference shown by the experimental group. The correspond¬ 
ing figure for the Circular apparatus is 47.4 per cent and that for 
the Skinner box is 17.6 per cent. Since the experimental group had 
never been tested or trained in the three tests under consideration, 
the carry-over effect of the forced training might well be expected 
to be less than in the Peterson apparatus, where the corresponding 
value is 45.4 per cent. 

D. Is Handedness Specific or General? 

The question here is as to whether a hand preference expressed 
naturally or after establishment by forced training on one type of 
apparatus will carry over to feeding situations in other kinds of 
apparatus. As will be recalled, one part of Experiment I related 
to this problem in a limited way. It was found there that such a 
preference did not carry over to tJie latch box test from the Peterson 
apparatus. The present aim was to make a more extensive analysis 



TABLE 19 

Showing the Handedness or 18 Extremely Handed Rats (Conttiol Gadup} on an Initial Test in the Peter¬ 
son Apparatus and on a Final Test in Four Situations 
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Showing the Handedness of 56 Extremely Handed Rats (Experimental Group) on am Initial Test in th 
Peterson Apparatus and on a Final Test in Four Situations after an Interposed Serles of 200 Reaches 

WITH THE Hand Opposite That Used in the Initial Test 
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Initial test Final tests Summary 
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of this factor by utilizing a number of test apparatus representing 
different degrees of divergence from the standard training situation. 

The subjects in this portion of the study were the 105 offspring 
of 16 females secured from a Brooklyn, New York, commercial 
dealer. They were born in the Columbia animal laboratory and 
raised under standard conditions. The animals were all tested first 
in the Peterson apparatus, in which the act required is to secure 
powdered food (Growena) by reaching and feeding movements. The 
same food was used in all the later tests except in the Moat apparatus 
(Figure 2, B) and in the Skinner box (Figure 2, C) > In the Moat 
apparatus, the hands are likely to be in a position where it is difficult 
to carry powdered food to the mouth. Small sticky pellets, made of 
a mixture of corn meal, Growena, and cod-liver oil were utilized in 
this apparatus. A mixture of corn meal and Cream of Wheat was 
substituted for the Growena in the Skinner box because the Growena 
tended to pack instead of running smoothly down the shuts. 

As indicated above in Section Bj the initial test consisted of 10 
reaches each in the Peterson apparatus by 105 rats 25 days of age. 
The distribution of the animals into control and experimental groups 
has already been indicated in Table 17. Fortj^-nine of them were 
returned to the living-cages until they were 85 days old (60 days 
after the initial test), at which time the final tests were begun. These 
tests consisted of five reaches in one apparatus, followed on the 
second day by five more reaches in a second apparatus, and so on 
until 15 reaches had been taken in each of the four types of apparatus. 
This rotating schedule was adopted in order to'eliminate as far as 
possible the practice factor in the test situation. The remaining 56 
rats were treated in an identical manner except that they were sub¬ 
jected to 200 reaches in the Wentworth apparatus with the hand 
opposite their preference immediately following the initial test in 
the Peterson apparatus. The training apparatus used here is the same 
as that designed by the writer for previous experiments, and is shown 
in Figure 1, A and E. The type of reach here required is very similar 
to that in the Peterson apparatus. The distance and direction are 
identical, except that In the latter the animals arc stationed directly 
in front of the food dishes, whereas in the former their stance is 
slightly to the right or left of the food dish depending on which hand 
is to be used in the training procedure. 
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The criteria of handedness used here were as follows: at least 
9 out of 10 reaches in the original test had to be with one hand; 
at least 12 out of the 15 reaches in each apparatus during the later 
tests had to be with one hand. The stricter criterion (9 out of 10) 
was demanded here to insure that we had definite handedness in the 
initial short test. The more lenient criterion (12 out of 15 reaches) 
agrees more nearly with the 75 per cent criterion used by other 
experimenters. 

In this section we will consider the generality of original handed¬ 
ness preference and the generality of handedness imposed by forced 
training, This latter might be considered as the generality of train¬ 
ing- These two aspects of the problem will be taken up in the order 
stated above, 


1. Original Preference 

The 49 rats previously described as ‘‘control” animals, shown in 
Table 18, and especially the 18 rats originally either right or left 
handed comprise the group which throws light on the generality of 
original preference. Because f.i the extreme Instability of handedness 
found among ambidexters, when the retest was made in the same 
apparatus, we shall consider the 18 handed rats more carefully than 
the ambidextrous. , ' 

The handedness of these 18 extremely handed rats m the different 
situations is shown in Table 19 and reveals much specificity of 
handedness. The summary at the extreme right indicates the trends 
through the series for each of the rata while the summary at the 
bottom of the table shows the trends through the types of apparatus. 
The summary at the right reveals tliat only 4 of the 18 rats main¬ 
tained their original handedness on all four types of apparatus,'* 
although 8 others remained like handed in 3 of the 4 situations. 
The remaining 6 rats show differing degrees of unlike handedness 
in the four later test situations. 

The summary at the bottom of Table 19 shows the greatest amount 
of like handedness between the original Peterson test and the later 

*The mothers of the 105 rats being used in this experiment were also 
tested. This was done to perfect the technique to be used on tlie offspring 
and to supply data concerning hereditary inffiience, As vvith the 18 control 
animals, only 4- of the 14 mothers tested were found to be using the same 
hand in all four types of apparatus. 
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Peterson and Circular tests. Less agreement is found between the 
original test and tl^e Moat and Skinner tests. 

Analysis ol the body of Table 19 reveals that there is greatest 
agreement in handedness among the final tests he tween the Circular 
and later Peterson tests, with 16 of the 18 rats showing the same 
preference and none reversing handedness. The greatest amount of 
(llsagrecnient is between the Moat and Skinner tests, witli only 6 
of the 18 liaving the same handedness and 12 showing some degree of 
difference. 

The degree of change in handedness roughly follows a common 
sense order of tlic similarity of movement involved in reacliing. As 
we saw above, the greatest degree of agreement was between the 
Peterson and Circular tests. The nioveincnts required in each arc 
very similar. The Peterson apparatus (Figure 1, C) which had 
already been described, allowed an easy and short, forward-downward 
reach of the hand. The "Circular*' apparatus (Figure 2, /I) re¬ 
quired a short reach, straight downward under the animal's body 
into the dish below. The stance was essentially the same as in the 
Peterson apparatus, but the position of the food was under the body 
rather than in front. % 

Very little agreement in handedness was found between the initial 
Peterson test and the later test on the Skinner box and only slightly 
more between the Initial test and that in the Moat apparatus. Fur¬ 
thermore we noted that there was extremely little agreement in the 
handedness in the Skinner box and the Moat apparatus. These facts 
would indicate that there is little similarity of movement among these 
three types of apparatus, which indication is borne out by a study 
of them. The Moat apparatus (Figure 2, /?) required a long, for¬ 
ward reach. To get food the rat must place the head and one 
shoulder to the floor, stretch the arm directly forward as far as 
possible, and extend it through the hole in the base of the wall. The 
reach required in the modified Skinner box (Figure 2, C) was for¬ 
ward and upward, with the animal standing on its hind legs in front 
of the secondary lever. The stance differed from that in the other 
types of apparatus and the hand movement was upward ratlicr than 
downward and forward. Also this Skinner box involved reaching for 
and depressing a lever whereas each of the other situations required 
merely the grasping of food. 
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llie 31 rats ariginally ambidextrous in the Peterson ai>pai-atus 
exhibited much instability of Iiancledness (Table 18). Even on the 
retest (60 dft3's later) hi the Peterson apparatus IS of the 31 animals 
were found to have shifted to tile consistent use of one liand. This 
plicJiomcnon was noted with 28 rats in the Moat apparatus, 20 in 
tlie Circular apparatus, and 21 in the Skinner box. Of tlicsc 3J rats 
originally ambidextrous none remained ambidextrous in all of tlie 
later tests, although nine had become consistently hantkd in all four 
tests. The data on four of these nine rats are unusual enough to be 
described here. One rat was a perfect ambidexter on tlic basis of 
the original test of 10 reaches, taking live right and live \eh reaches, 
but in the final tests it took all 60 reaches with its right hand. A 
second rat was ambidextrous (6 left reaches out of 10) but also later 
took all 60 reaches witli its right hand. Two atiicr rats gave identical 
data. Each took 8 left reaches out of 10 in tlic initial test, thus miss¬ 
ing being considered left handed by only one reach, yet in the final 
tests they were right handed in each apparatus and took a total of 
52 right reaches out of 60. 

2. Prefereftce Jf/cr Tr/i'uthi// 

As noted in Section Gj when rats arc stibjcctcd to handedness 
training of as little as 200 reaches opposite to tlicir natural preference 
a shift occurred in the handedness preference of many of the animals. 
The gencj’alitj'^ or specificity of this forced handedness will norv be 
considered. In 7\'ible 20 is siiown the l^a^ded^esii of each of the 
56 rats in all five situations. 

l'])c summary at the right of t)ic table shows tliat four of tl^c 56 
rats (7J per cent) still retained tlicir original preference in all the 
later tests (this compares with four ol the 18 control rats, or 22.2 
per cent, which did not receive opposite Iv.iiul training). On the 
other hand, wc see that 5 of these 56 rats, nr 8.9 per cent, consistently 
reversed their ban fled ness to agree with the band used in the forced 
training. None of the 18 rats which received no forced training 
showed a consistent reversiil of handedness later. 

'Totals of the sumniiiiy columns indicate that the same hand as 
originally preferred was used in 69 tests, whereas the trained hand 
was used in 94 situations. This indicates that the effect of tiie amount 
of training given hoic was more potent than that of original prefer¬ 
ence as revealed in the Peterson apparatus. 
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The summary at the base o£ tlie table shows that in each apparatus 
more rats have handedness which agrees with the forced trainijig than 
with the originally preferred hand. 

Analysis of the body of Table 20 reveals that here us in the control 
group (Table 19) the greatest agrccmenl in handedness among the 
final tests is between the Circular and Peterson tests, with 36 of the 
56 rats agreeing exactly and only two being opposite lianded, Also 
licrc agaioi the greatest disagreement is between tlie hdoat and Skinner 
tests, with 18 of the 56 having the same handedness and 38 showing 
some clcglee of difference. Thus the data on both tlie control and 
trained groups show that consistency in the use of the same liand in 
a variety of situations depends upon the degree of similarity of the 
reaching reactions involved, 

It is rather clear from this general analysis that lianded ness*—either 
natural or trained in—is fairly specific iji the while rat, Preferences 
do not carry over even to other feeding situations if these impose 
markedly different movement patterns. It seemed uimecessary, there¬ 
fore, to extend the scope of the tests to include nonfeeding situations. 

E. SEX’DirFRRUNCCS IN HaNDEDWIiSS 

In Experiment I, we found no sex differences in handedness when 
due to practice. In the present experiment, we have tested rats for 
hand eel ness without the pre-training program, These rats, 105 in 
all, are grouped according to sex and haiicleclness in Table 21. When 

TABLE 21 

Handudness or 105 Rats, UNiNfLunNCEo uv Training, As Indicated in a 
10-RUiVCii Test in the Peterson Aupauatus 



Mnhs 

Females 

I'otals 

Right 

14 

19 

33 

Left^ 

23 

18 

41 

Ambi. 

21 

10 

31 

Totals 

58 

47 

105 


the Chi-square technique is applied to these data, a P between 10 
and 20 per cent is obtained. Tliis indicates that the relationship 
found here would be equalled or exceeded between 10 and 20 per 
cent of the time with two samples both of males and females. This 
lends itself to the conclusion that a sex difference in handedness is 
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jiot demonstrated, insofar as the type of reach utilized in tlic Peterson 
apparatus is concerned. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

The results secured in the present experiment would appear to 
support the following conclusions: 

1. It was found that as few as 10 reaches arc sufficient to deter¬ 
mine the original preference in the Peterson apparatus. The use of 
such a short initial test for classifying rats as to natural handedness 
preference has the advantage of reducing to a ininimuin the possible 
practice factor arising from the test. 

2. As few as 200 forced reaches against the natural preference 
were sufficient to cause a shift in handedness in many animals, when 
tested after a 60 day period of living in cages under normal condi¬ 
tions, Of the 56 rats in this group, 23 showed a shift to the opposite 
hand, 18 shifted to ambidexterity, and IS retained the same prefer¬ 
ence as before. The degree of shift was much greater than in the 
control group which was given no training—13 of tlie 18 control 
rats retaining their original handedness and none reversing entirely. 

3. It was found that there were varying degrees of persistence 
of the natural handedness preference to other test situations involving 
the feeding response. The amount of carry-over decreased roughly 
as the similarity between the test situations decreased—tlie reaches 
required in the Peterson and Circular tests being quite similar, while 
those in the Moat and Skinner box test were dissimilar to each other 
and to those required in tTie first two types of apparatus. In general, 
the results indicate that handedness is fairly specific to the type of 
reach involved. 

4. There were also varying degrees of carry-over of the hand 
preference induced by forced training to other feeding sitUiations. 
The amount of carry-over seemed to depend on the similarity factor 
and the order from test to test followed that shown above for natural 
preference. 

5. No significant sex difference in natural handedness was found. 




V. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Sificc die animals vaiy in handedness from one test to another, no 
single test can he used to indicate an animars natural handedness. 
Both experiments arc concerned with the development of specific 
habits (right or left) and with the question of amount of transfer 
from one test to another, rather than with any change in general 
handedness. 

In Experiment I it was found that training in the Wentworth 
apparatus tended to carry over to the very similar Peterson apparatus, 
since many animals used the same hand in the latter ns in the former. 
However, once the specific reaction to tltc Peterson apparatus is thus 
established, this is not disturbed by training the other hand in the 
Wentworth appavalus. The fiist training in the Wentworth ap¬ 
paratus tended to make the rat use the trained hand in tl^e Peterson 
apparatus (no previous contact) and to much lesser degree in the 
latch box. Once these were known and definite modes of behavior 
established with reference to them, that behavior was not broken 
clown by new and different training in the Wentworth apparatus. 

Experiment II indicates a certain amount of generalization of 
handedness, wlictlier natural or tlie result of training. This peisist- 
cnce of handedness seemed to correspond fairly well with similarity 
between the initial test response and those required later and also 
between the similarity in the trained movement and those occurring 
later. 

Perhaps a word should be said regarding the relationships of our 
results to those of other workers. A review of previous worlc has 
been given in the introductory chapter, hence only a brief statement 
is here necessary. Our results disagree with those of Mill sen, who 
repoj'ted that native sidedness was more important tlian training, that 
males and older rats of both sexes weie less readily influenced by 
tiaining. Tsai and Maurer bad also reported a sex difference. In 
general, our results agree with the views of Peterson that heredity 
is not the dominant factor in sidedness, and that there is little con¬ 
sistency in handedness from one test situation to another. 
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VL GENERAL SUMMARY 

The aim of this study was to determine the possible influence of 
practice and various other factors on handedness in the white rat. 
The findings seem to support the following conclusions: 

L The incidence of left handedness rose from the normal level 
of about 42 per cent to approximately double this amount as a result 
of left-hand training in the offspring of parents in which right hand¬ 
edness had been induced by training. 

2. Although forced training under all conditions was very cffcc- 
tive* no significant differences in the degree of effect was found among 
groups representing the following factors: (^z) age at which training 
was given (25-90 days), {b) amount of training (1-7 days of prac¬ 
tice), and (r) interval between training and testing (90-270 days). 

3. No indication of a sex difference in handedness was found. 

4. No significant relationship was found between handedness and 
eyed ness in the case of a juimber of animals that were congenitally 
blind in one eye. 

5. It was found that once a preference was induced by training, 
it was little influenced by forced training of the opposite hand but 
remained stable for periods up to 270 days or longer. 

6. T])e fact was demonstrated that a reliable measure of natural 
handedness preference could be established by a 10-reach test. 

7. As little as 200 farced reaches was found to be suificietit to 
bring about a shift in preference in nearly half of the subjects tested. 

8. The initial or natural preference proved to be fairly specific 
as determined by tests on various types of apparatus in which reaching 
for food was required. In general, the persistence of handedness in 
such test situations seemed to correlate roughly with the degree of 
similarity between the initial test response and that required in the 
several types of test apparatus utilized later. 

9. The influence of forced training on Jiandediiess was found to 
be fairly specific as measured by the degree of handedness shown in 
tests on various types of apparatus involving a feeding response, The 
amount of carry-over here seemed to correlate roughly with the 
similarity between the trained-in movement and that involved in tlic 
latter test situations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. The Use of Motivation Categories in Personality 

Research 

Interest in motivation is as old as psychology, but approaches 
to this problem have, in the past, been to a large extent speculative 
and introspective. Rehaviorism in its earlier forms was not par¬ 
ticularly open to questions of motivation, emphasiziing overt responses 
to immediate stimuli rather than internal dynamics of personality. 
Normative psychology developed methods for studying some aspects 
of motivation experimentally from about 1920, concentrating on such 
topics as the strengths of single "drives" in animals and upon some 
formal aspects of human motivation, e.g., level of aspiration. Tlic 
dynamics of human behavior in its full context and complexity, in¬ 
cluding the pattern and intcr-rclatcdncss of the various motivating 
forces liave, however, remained comparatively neglected by the 
methodologically conscious academic psychologist. Though there 
may have been agreement about the importance of tliis topic,^ the 
field was left to a large extent to loosely validated clinical and psy¬ 
choanalytical approaches. 

The reason for this lies primarily in the difficulty of objectifying 
the tangled relationship between action and the patterns of under¬ 
lying dynamics, By this,very difficulty, research was greatly ham¬ 
pered. The terms motivation and behavior refer to difEereiit levels 
of the personality which are not equally accessible. Behavior can be 
observed directly; motivation is inferred and has the character of an 
explanatory construct. 

_ I 

There is in ihe psycholoKicfil literature an incieasing recognition of the 
fact that a fnlf comprehension of personality must include reference to moti¬ 
vational categories. Lewin systematically advocates the importance of a 
dynamic psychology. Murray uses cJilefly motivation a] categories as per¬ 
sonality variables. In textbooks of personality such as those by Allport, 
Murphy and Stagner, discussion of dynamics occupies an increasing amount 
of space. “If there is any one fundamental trend during the last few years 
which is of basic impoitance in the study of social behavior, it is the emphasis 
upon relaUons between social behavior and personality organization of the 
indiviclunl child. Both the confusion arising from statistical analysis of data 
which ignore personality structure and the coherence which we find when the 
social behavior of an individual is seen in i elation to such structure, make this 
apparent. Wc see this in connection with studies of aggression, competitinn, 
leadeiship, S3'mi>athy; there is probably no aspect of social behavior ^vlllch 
can be adecpiately understood apart from its relation to the pcisonality of the 
individiial” (li, p. 279). 
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There have been two major types of inadcqu^icv in nppvonchin^ 
the problem of the relationships between mo li vat ion and behavior. 
Fu'stj some invcstig:ators woifccd on the basis of a tacit assumption 
of a perfect one-to-one correspond cnee between motivation and action. 
The concept of motivation thus is rendered merely a descriptive 
one, in fact nothing but an internalized, unnecessary duplication of 
behavior rather than a truly explanatory, dynaiiite one with some 
degree of independent approach (4). It is nothing short of some 
kind and some degree of independent variability which would really 
necessitate the introduction of motivation as a separate category to 
account for the various patterns of manifestations. The very com¬ 
plexity of the relationship betw<^cn behavior and motivation makes 
definition and measurement of the latter—separate from and inde¬ 
pendent of specific behavior—as difHcult as it is* 

Second, clinical psychology being in need of dynamic concepts 
which would possess real explanatory value, introduced concepts too 
remote from behavior and often not verifiable. 

In the present study, an attempt was made to reduce, at least 
partially, these fundamental difliculties by using compreliensive and 
complex dynamic concepts and providing operational specification for 
them. In particular, ratings of '‘drives'" were used and «an effort 
was made to specify their meanings by statistical analyses of their 
relationships to concrete behavior data and other reactions. 

Tlie shift of emphasis from the level of external overt manifestation 
to the level of motivational dynamics became necessary in order to 
find a common frame of reference for various aspects of personality 
vsuch as those collected in the California Adolescent Growth Study 
(8. 9). 

Reference to motivation was found to be of real lie Ip in oi'- 
ganizing and understanding personality data. Furthermore, motiya' 
tional categories were discovered to be of value in predicting reactions 
on tests which were not used in making the drive ratings. 

B. Rrlative Indupkndence of Manifest and Motivational 

Personality 

The manifest or surface personality is defined by the directly 
observable gross features of behavior udicn taken at their face \'alue, 
and when the broader context, i.c., the background as well as the 
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consequences of beluivior, wliicli point beyond the situation, is not 
taken into consideration. 

The distinction betivceii maniicst and inferred inotivational per¬ 
sonality seems to be especially important in our culture. Quite often, 
real motivations cannot be shown openly. Nevertheless, as a rule 
tlicy do not cease to exist and to exert influence. 

A good example of the discrepancy between surface beliiivior and 
motivation can be given by referring to one of tlie members of the 
adolescent group studied, Let us call him John. According to the 
observational ratings, be is below average in openly displayed aggres¬ 
sive behavior; yet all the observers thought of John as fundamentally 
a higlily aggressive person. When the subjects were rated on their 
motivational patterns (sec below), John received a bigli rating on 
the Drive for Aggression,” obviously on the basis of indirect 
indications. 

Common observation points in the same direction. It is well 
known that exaggerated friendliness may serve, or even be the direct 
result of, strollg cl cstruetrVe tendencies, Converseb^ to tlie case of 
John, noisy aggression may go with a character which is soft and 
fundamentally good-natured, 

Instances of such discrepancies arc indeed numerous. They are 
not limited to items such as aggressiveness. To come back to the 
example of John, he was rated low on most of the social beliavior 
items indicating actual social participation, yet was considered by 
the same observers to be highly motivated by a desire for tlie 
establishment of social ties. 

It may thus be said that overt behavior and the underlying 
motivational tendencies may vary indcpemlently in a statistical sense, 
although in a broader sense motivation is conceived as determining 
all behavior. An intense striving may find not more than very 
subtle and Inconspicuous behavioral manifestations. On the other 
hand, the most conspicuous behavioral features miiy in certain in¬ 
stances have little cl\’xiamic signi/icaiice or lasting effect, 

A conceptual distinction comparable to the one suggested here is 
that used by biologists when they differentiate between phenotype, or 
face value description on the one hand, and genotype, or underlying 
CHiisal structure, on the other. This distinction is necessitated by tlie 
facts that one and the same phenomenon may have different kinds of 
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'Causes/' and one and the same "cause” may lead to a diversity of 
phenomena, depending on other conditions. A statement about a 
phenotype (e.g., a behavioral technique) docs not permit unequivocal 
conclusions about the genotype (e.g., motivation), and vice versa 
(13). 

We have already indicated that motivational tendencies arc ulti¬ 
mately *‘behaviorar^ if this term is taken in a wider sense, and that 
the concept of drive is here conceived in an entirelv operational 
fashion, in that the verification of a statement about the presence 
or absence of a certain drive would always liavc to be based on 
behavior observations. But if specific observable behaviors arc, as 
wc have seen, apparently “independent” of underlying drives, how 
can wc make such verifications? The amswer is that our knowledge 
of motivation is established as the result of a complex process of 
reconstruction or inference, utilizing the most minute cues as well 
as gross features of behavior. Sometimes minimal cues which could 
easily be omitted from a description of overt behavior may even 
be given more weight than the conspicuous behavioral features- It 
will always he some form of behavior, however, by which the aggres¬ 
sive person, using the technique of friendliness, will under certain 
conditions reveal his aggressive motivation. 

In a complete description of personality, both aspects, the manifest 
as well as the motivational, must necessarily be included. In a cer¬ 
tain sense, motivation is more important than manifestation since it 
will detennine the course of behavior in the long run and thus furnish 
better possibilities for explanation avrd prediction. On the other 
hand, the ways in which motives are manifested are of utmost Impor- 
tiince in diagnosing the interrelatedness of the various motivational 
tendencies. Only by learning about the relationships of the two 
aspects in all their complexity ran we hope to use behavior as an 
accurate diagnostic symptom. John would be a different person 
had he openly displayed rather than repressed his aggressiveness, 
and he would also be different if his lack of overt aggressiveness 
reflected a lack of covert aggressive tendencies. 

The drives are here not conceived as faculty-lilce substantive units 
or vital agents. Neither are they to be considered as rigid and 
perinancnt f.actors in personality such as McDougall's instincts. The 
concept of drive implies a type of construct which may most eco* 
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noinically and fruitfully integrate behavior data so that patterns of 
cause and effect may be recognized within the personality, Further¬ 
more, in many instances a motivational tendency will be found to 
he flexible and shifting though it is more stable than behavior 
incidental to transient situations. 

For a wide variety of problems we need not be concerned about 
the degree to which a certain motivational tendency may be innate 
or acquired in an earlier or later stage of life. Thus even what the 
psychoanalj^sts call reaction formation*’^ will be treated in the same 
way as any of the more fundamental dynamic tendencies. 

Generally, psychoanalytic terms refer to “deeper motivating” 
levels of personality than those represented in our material, Part 
of this difference is due to the fact that drive ratings were in our 
case introduced primarily as a help in organizing self-reports and 
behavioral data. Individual differences regarding these forms of 
expression can probably not be adequately analyzed in terms of 
motivation levels as remote as those considered by psychoanalysis, 
without having previously ascertained the rules by which these levels 
are tied to levels closer to behavior. The concept of drive, as wc arc 
using it, stands somewhere in between overt behavior and the explana¬ 
tory level which psychoanalysis attempts to reach. 

C. Alternative Manifestations of Motivational 
Tendencies 

Aside from the statistical independence of the manifest and the 
motivational aspect, tliere may be another feature which could 
render a I’cference to the ijattern of drives which underlie overt 
beliavior very desirable from a ^ese»^rch point of view. Drives 
jnay be cojiceived as comparable to the few factors found )\v factor’ 
analysis to account for many apparently diverse abilities* Tliat is, 
a comparatively small number of drives in a particular combination 
may account for a wide array of behavioral manifestations. Each 
drive would then be linked to several such manifestations. Furtlicr- 
inorc, the manifestations might be different from time to time, or 
from individual to individual, within the total range of possibilities 
of manifestations, in accordance with the rest of the internal or 


"Uutlcr igaction formation wc understand a pcriuantint alteiation of bclia- 
vioj' a-s jjroteetioji against .-anxict}' or conflict (5), 
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external conditions co-detennininp: bcliavior. In other words, there 
nvAy be alternative manifestations.® Common observation, and scat¬ 
tered information and theory in psychology and psyclioanalysis, 
tell us that a certain striving may find cither this or that manifesta¬ 
tion, or both of them.^ More often drives are associated with several 
possibilities of expression. To anticipate one of our findings, a strong 
drive for Aggression or Recognition would manifest itself, depending 
on inner or outer circumstances, either in overt and successful social 
activities or in tenseness. Dynamic concepts, as Lewin points out, 
^'circumscribe a whole range of possihilities of manifestations” (12). 
To come back to a previous example, aggressive behavior as well 
ns overtly friendly behavior may serve destructive tendencies. The 
determination of the specific manifestation of a drive probably 
depends on the particular pattern of drives together willi environ¬ 
mental factors. 

On the other hand, it will also be shown that one and tlie same 
manifestation may be related to different drives; in other words, 
that it may have different dynamic significances. By means of a 
network of correlations—straight, partial, and multiple—^thc rela¬ 
tionships between assumed underlying dynamics nnd manifestations 
will be analyzed (Chapter VII), showing in detail “that a complex 
society permits yaiying significance to be attached to similar be 
haviors and similar significance to diverse behaviors” (14, p. 270). 

As a result of the reorganization of the behavior data in terms of 
underlying dynamics, apparent inconsistencies of behavior may be 
reconciled. To quote Allport: 

A deeper cunsistency may often underlie supcrlicially dincor- 
(lant activities. ... (A) root (|iiali(y may ‘'exi)hun’' the incon¬ 
sistency in one’s expressive traits, (and) at the same time exrplain 


^The author has become especially aware of the principle of alternative 
mamfestation of underlying molives, in connection with psychoanalysis (sec 
Frenkel-Hj unswik, E., 1. c.). As pointed out by Egon Iiruns^vik, 

Fonn/il Slrtiffun^ of Psyc/toloffy/' Encycl. of Unified Science, vol. II in pi'cp.) 
the major abjective critciin for units of action in psychology, such as tliohc of 
Tolman, Hunter, Hull, and others are explicitly nr implifcitly based on a 
recognition of “vicarious functioning” of perceptual cuefi or behavioral meaii'i 
relative to some focal variables. 

‘Another aspect of alternative manifestation is suggested by H. K, Jones: 
“One child may contrilnue marked galvanic reactions for a certain intense 
stimulus; another nnay sliovv marked overt responses; and still another may 
react in both spheres of expression” (7). 
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aliiiosL evcryilihii^ else in his iiaUirc, seivins to reconcile other 
apparenLly cliscoidant habits, liaits, anil attituiich. For such a 
caj-djjiaJ trait, Wertheimer has proposed the dcsi^mation ‘'radix'’. 

The radix may never be sought on the activity level, for it lies 
at the root of activities. And, however inconsistent activities 
may seem to be, they arc congruent so long as they spring from 
the same root” (1, p, 357). 

Whereas manifest beh.avioi’, if taken at its face value, stands for 
nothing but itself and describes only one expression, dynamic concepts 
may stand for complex patterns of data which they thus help to 
integrate. 

By discounting incidental effects of transient situations, and by 
regrouping the forms of behavior in terms of tlie dynamics they 
have in common, rather than in terms of expressional techniques, 
\VG may arrive at a level of abstraction which would offer miicli 
greater chance for the discovery of general rules, or laws, of 
personality. 

Some authors, who also agree that we slioiild start from some 
thing which is more comprehensive than specific manifest behavioi, 
argue in favor of a kind of total score based on a summation of 
specific items. It would, however, oversimplify matters if we re¬ 
garded a drive as the mere summing up of a variety of behavioral 
manifestations. The fact that certain manifestatiojis may probably 
fully substitute for others renders the intcrrclationsliips of mani¬ 
festations much more complex than would be expressed in the con¬ 
cept of summation. Due to the principles of alternative and of 
minimal (inhibited) manifestation, such a procedure would offer 
little in the way of finding what is dynamically significant. Sliort 
sample observation of two children may come to similar or even tlic 
same results in regard to many gross features of behavior, although 
the dynamic situations are quite different and lead to different prog¬ 
noses of the two children. 

We agree with Murphy, Murph}”, and Newcomb in this point. 
''Much confusion in the measurement of personality cun result from 
the attempt to define the end result of many traits by assuming that 
their results are somehow 'pooled' at the level of overt behavior." 
"S 3 'mpafchy at the level of direct observation may arise from all sorts 
of different causal factors functioning at another level" (14, p. 302). 
"We have therefore to conclude that in relation to many problems 
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in social behavior the usual procciJurc in working from the simple tro 
the complex has led to difficulties, The varieties of behavior may be 
simply and clearly defined and reliably mcasviyed, yet fail altogether 
for purposes of prediction. This often occurs because what is 'sim¬ 
ple' as ordinarily conceived is not 'central*” (14, p. 306). If we 
want to have a psychology of personality within which essentials 
are caught, relations are found, predictions are possible, we cannot 
avoid consideration of the "central.” 

Since the concepts of motivation arc used here as generalized, 
abstract, inferences from the particularities of situational beliavior, 
the question regarding specificit)' versus generality of personality 
variables should be mentioned briefly. G. W. Allport, Murphy, 
aL, Stagner, and others in discussing this problem on the basis of 
the available cmpiiical material assume that there are variables of 
significant generality on the motivational level, 

“That there arc some factors coiiiinon to many kinds of social 
behavior is beyond any tioiiht. The experiments of matching 
voice, gait, handwriting, trait scores, and personality sketches in¬ 
dicate, however, that the central forces are greatly deflected, and 
diversely so, as they influence the various behaviors. Common 
cores of personality seem to have b^cn more successfully seen 
in terms of certain conceptualized organizational trends than as 
all-perineating traits of objectively measurable type.” (14, p. 

869.) “Our case for the existence of traits, therefore, iniist be 
worked out on the assumption that they correspond to implicit 
generalized responses or response tendencies, not given directly 
in behavior, but abstractnble from behavior by an observer who 
is willing to interpret these specific resvnmses in terms of their 
.signiliraiice for an implicit pattern, the existence of which can 
only be inferred.” “Also, we find that the person who uses now 
one, notv another of these devices may still be acting in a psycho¬ 
logically consistent mantiei with reference to some subjective 
pattein of behavior” (17, pp. 117-118). 

Our drives arc on the level proposed both of these authors. 

G. W. All port likewise assumes general tendencies in individuals, 
but doubts the value of ahstraction of the type of "needs'* or drives. 
In connection with his discussion of Murray he writes: 

“Two men, for instance, may be animated by a strong need 
for abatementi one perhaps becomes a sexual masochist, the 
other a wcll-'disciplined monk. Does it not seem unnecessarily 
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abstract to assume one common need in these contra?^iing cases?" 

“The need is not one for ahascmeiit in the abstract, but for a 
special, personalized form of self-surrender, in which the actones 
play an integral part with the need'* (l^ p. 2+0-241). 

We consider his argument important. In fact, the relation between 
drives and actones (i.e., the behavioral manifestations) will be our 
main problem. But still, abstract as these variables may be which 
disregard the behavioral specificities, in another sense they can be 
rather specific. This can best be illustrated by referring to data such 
as dreams, fantasy, or the history of the individual. Without postu¬ 
lating the need for abasement in both the sexual masochist and the 
well "disciplined monk, we would wonder why they both have the 
same fantasies, and we would be unable to relate to tlicir person¬ 
alities their similar traumatic experiences of childhood, a circum¬ 
stance liighly probable in view of our general clinical knowledge. 
The differences in their behavior could probably be accounted for 
in terms of some other specific dynamic variables. In short, motiva¬ 
tional tendencies arc general and abstract only as far as the behavior 
from which they are inferred is conccrneci, but they have a specificity 
of their own in view of which behavior seems general and ambiguous 
in its meanings. 

D. Prohlems of Approach to Motivational Tendencies 

Wc arc using the term “drive" for consistent tendencies manifest 
in alternative and even inconsistent behaviors. With the physiological 
approach to di-ives practically limited to such basic biological tissue 
needs as hunger or sex, there seems no other way to approach 
motivational tendencies than by inference from external facts. In 
some cases such inferences arc made from the history of the indi¬ 
vidual (e.g., jn the case of psychoanalysis) (4) or from tlie actual 
stimulus situation (e.g., when deprivation from food for a certain 
lejigth of time is taken as a substitute for direct knowledge of the 
state of hunger). In other cases motivation is inferred from certain 
actions and results which have been found to issue from the iiidi' 
vidual (e.g., i\dcDougairs system of instincts, or Murray’s concept 
of needs). Some of the approaches suffer from the fact that be¬ 
havior trends arc, in an almost postiilatory fashion, projected directly 
back into the subjects as motivators, without due consideration of 
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the ambiguities inherent in the relationships between drives and 
behavior. 

The fact that empirical research in personality has so far paid 
coinparativcl}'’ little attention to motivational tendencies which are 
not directly biological, is probably due to the methodological difficul¬ 
ties in approaching them. 

One possibility of approaching tlic motivational level may not 
seem to have been sufficiently^ exploited; that Is factor-analysis, But 
objections similar to those which we have raised against the use of 
summation scores as a substitute for motivation variables, may be 
raised agauist the use of factor analysis in this respect. There is 
the fundamental difficulty that factor analysis dealing with clusters 
of variables offers no way of handling the problem of alternative 
manifestations. 

Likewise, the experimental method docs not seem to be the ideal 
approach to motivation. Experiments, like behavior observation, are 
liinited to particular situations; the circumscribed observation afforded 
is usually not adequate for an accurate diagnosis of motivation. 

Therefore, the present study did not have much clioicc in sclcct- 
ijig methods by which to approach the motivational personality of 
adolescents, Essentially, the procedure consisted in inferring motiva¬ 
tion from behavior observed in a wide variety of situations, ^'Intui¬ 
tive’^ judgments about motivational tendencies were obtained in the 
form of standardized ratings from a number of judges well acquainted 
with the adolescents. These ratings, alongside of other, more ra¬ 
tional, forms of inference about motivational tendencies, were 
utilized as a guide to dynamic personality. 

By using intuitional inference instead of explicit inference, free¬ 
dom was granted to the judges to utilize minimal cues alongside 
with conspicuous ones, and so permitting alternative manifestations 
when present, to exert influence. 

Like all inferences, intuition has the general character of a 
hypothesis based on observations, rather than the character of an 
observation. It thus contains more of the element of subjectivity 
than a behavioral observation is supposed to possess. Synoptic 
understanding and empathy required on the part of the rater leave 
comparatively wide latitude to personal attitude and bias. This 
implies that the problem of statistical reliability (intcr-ratev agree- 
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ment) will be the more urgent in the cjise of motivational ratings. 

Furthermore, if we wish, as wc do, to remain strictly within the 
limits of objective psychology even in the use of the essentially 
inferential data, we must recognize that the cues which have played 
a part in determining the ratciV judgments cannot be adequately 
ascertained from their own statements about the cues they felt tiiey 
used. Rather, these must be ascertained from a correlational analysis 
of the relation between motivational ratings and observed behavior,'^ 
The mechanics of the clinical intuition underlying motivational 
ratings may thus be reconstructed, at least in part, on an objective 
basis. 

Justification for the use of motivational ratings must come largely 
from the results of correlntional analysis. If it should turn out that 
self-reports and other projective data correlate higlicr with drive 
ratings than with situational data, or if multiple correlations or 
related techniques prove that the drives are more closely related to 
^‘families” of behavior manifestations, whereas previously available 
conceptual tools furnish no such possibilities for organizing behavioral 
data, then we may be entitled to raise drive ratings from the status 
of a preliminary and tentative technique to tliat of a crucial point 
of reference with definite functional significance. 

A pi'ocedure thus outlined would follow a course somewhat 
opposed to the customary type of procedure. In the use of be¬ 
havioral ratings, the variables of observation are explicitly known 
and explicitly defined to begin with and all the implications and 
correlations may or may not be supplied as a more or less desirable 
addition. The meanings of motivational ratings, on the other hand, 
are not explicitly delineated; they represent interpretations, not 
denotable data. There is no meaning in these ratings, as far as 
objective psychology is concerned. Thus a first essential task is the 
determination of their meanings from their relationsliips to the more 
primary, more denotable data. 

"With re.spcct to n closely rulated prnhleiii, Murphy, Murphy, and New¬ 
comb have this to say: “But if there are 'levels’ of personal chai acto istics, 
suTTic of which are more easily oljserved hut pioliahly less important than 
deeper ones Avhich exert a constant directing foicc upon personal liehavior, 
we arc in need of a clearer hypothesis as to what these ilecper forces arc, 
how they express themselves in external ohsci“^'’ed trends, ami how the 
iiicasurenient' of the latter may guide ns in the understanding of the former" 
(U, p- 303 ). 
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Tlie Utilization of intuition and of related free forms of interpreta¬ 
tion in psychology is by no means an innovation. It is the standard 
procedure of clinical ps)xhology, in its evaluation of single cases by 
single clinicians in terms of motivational patterns. Tlie motivational 
ratings discussed above could as ■well be called ^^clinicfil ratings.” 
Their advantage over the customary clinical judgments is, however, 
fourfold. First, the use of a rating scale permits quantification. 
Second, several judges can be used simultaneously, giving judgments 
in comparable terms, so that their ‘^average hypothesis” enn be used 
instead of hypotheses of a single judge. The problem of reliability 
can thus be approached. The clinician uses the ^‘bias” of one 
observer, namely of himself; in our case it is the average and thus 
the more impersonal "bias” of several observers. Third, the clinF 
cian relies on assumed relationships between cues and interpretation 
and often tlicse assumptions of relationship arc made only implicitly; 
here an attempt is made to analyze objectively the cues which have 
determined the interpretations of the raters. Fourth, the number of 
subjects can be increased, with comparability of measures maintained. 
Ill consequence, statistical treatment is feasible, 

E. Murray's Study of Nbeds 

A recent study in personality using drive ratings on a large 
scale and in a systematic fashion is Murray's Harvard study (150- 
He strongly emphasizes the importance of '‘central” underlying 
dynamics as contrasted with "peripheral” manifestations in overt 
behavior. Tlie writer derived much stimulation from Murray’s 
book, yet the procedure in this study differs in many important 
points from his. In spite of his clear view of the problem, in practice 
he does not always avoid conceiving of "needs” as intra-personal 
forces directly corresponding to certain classes of extra-personal be¬ 
havior effects and identified with them. Sometimes the two levels 
are clearly differentiated and the dynamic forces even thought of as 
not capable of being included in a behavioristic or operational scheme. 
For these two reasons he does not place what seems a necessary 
emphasis on the empirical analysis of the interrelationships between 
drives, as inferred from behavior at large, and the itemized be- 
hflViQv manifestations upon which the inferences, at least partly, are 
based. In the same vein Murray sometimes assumes a priori the 
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validity of inferences about drives which can he obtained from 
fantasy or from overt behavior. 

In the tj^pc of approach outlined above, however, the inferences 
about drives nrc based, implicitly or explicitlj^ on behavior, and are 
afterwards subjected to a statistical analysis of meaning in terms of 
behavior. After thus being objectively related to behavior, they are 
utilized for their cardinal purpose, which is the validation of self- 
reports and projective material. Our procedure tlms runs in a 
direction contrary to that of Murray, who presupposes knowledge 
of the meaning both of the drives and of the projective material. This 
may in part help us to understand the relative scarcity of quantitative 
data concerning problems of validity in Murray’s book. 

Subsequent attempts to quantify Murray’s approach have likewise 
not withstood tlie temptation to identify needs and manifest behavior. 
The concept of “manifest drive,” summarizing common features in 
overt behavior, is an example. In failing to transcend the description 
or direct categorization of behavior, it loses one of the main advan^ 
tages to be gained from the concept of drives. It still takes behavior 
at its face value. The concept of manifest drive, indeed, obscures the 
fact that drive and manifest behavior refer to qualitatively different 
levels of abstraction, not merely to different degrees of generality or 
comprehensiveness. Not before we have conceived of behavior as 
a varying alternative set of expressions or “techniques” in the service 
of inferred motives, have we adequately introduced the concept of 
drives. 

In the ratings of “manifest needs” used by Sanford,^ behavior is 
taken at its face value. Yet the ratings arc based on longer observa¬ 
tion and items yield interesting behavioral syndromes to which wc 
shall refer later. Furthermore, Sanford compares manifest needs 
displayed in behavior with needs inferred from fantasies. The 
correlations arc found to be low. The assumption underlying this 
study is that closer relationships could be found only by comparing 
projective material with “central” fas contrasted with “manifest”) 
drives. Some indications in this direction will be presented in Chap¬ 
ters IX and X. 

“q'hc author recently had the privilege of reading the chapter on syndromes 
from the manuscript of the forth-coming monograph, StutHrs in Child DcvcI- 
opmenti by Nevitt Sanford (in press—Society of Research in Child Develop¬ 
ment Monograph). 
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F, The Present Study 

The Califoi^nU Adolescent Growth Study collected over a number 
of years the following main types of standardized data: Physio¬ 
logical and physical measurements, acliievement tests, ratings by 
adult raters of the subjects’ behavior in social situations, judgments 
by classmates (reputation records), the subjects’ self-reports (e.g., 
Adjustment Inventory, interest, and attitude tests), and ‘^projective” 
material (c.g,, stories, compositions, art products). 

The present writer was interested in interrelationships among 
these data and especially in the relationships between the observed 
behavior of the children and their direct and indirect self-reports. 
CoLTclations between such sets of data have been found, on the 
whole, to be rather low; the menning of the self-reports tliiis remains 
unclear.'^ This finding may not seem altogether surprising if one 
considers that these two sets of data reflect different aspects of tlie 
personality. 

By a preliminary study of the qualitative, free comments made by 
the observers, which clearly seemed to refer to motivation as an 
explanatory principle, the present writer was led to believe that 
ail important clue for uncovering relalionsliips might lie in the 
reference to these fundamental characteristics of the subjects’ per¬ 
sonalities, In the present study, ratings of “drives” were used ns a 
more systematic measure of the opinions which found partial expres¬ 
sion in free comments. These interpretative ratings were based on 
wide knowledge of the children’s behavior, excluding, however, in¬ 
direct performances such as self-reports and projective materials, in 
order to maintain the independent status of these for purposes of 
comparison. An opportunity for approaching the motivational level 
is offered in longitudinal studies such as the California Adolescence 
Study, wlicre children arc observed over a long period and become 
very well known to the observers. 

Murray's book (15) had just come out and seemed to furnish an 
adequate set of categories which could be used to characterize the 


To inline toward the consistency of these re pons and their low validity, 
Vernon, howevei, concludes "the self-rating tests do inc/l8ure soincihing! 
though nut perhaps what the authors of testa gciicially assume.'* P, E. 
Vernon, The assessment of psychological qualities by verbal methods, MrJ, 
Ros. Coujic., 1938. 
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motivational personality. From Murray's list of needs a selection 
of nine categories was made with minor modifications. The cate- 
goiics selected were those which seemed to possess the greatest 
promise for serving as foci of reference for the manifest data collected 
in the Adolescence Study. 

This list, including brief definitions (see Chapter II), was given 
to three members of the staff well acquainted with the adolescents 
over a period of years. They all had participated in characterizing 
the adolescents in free comments, The three judges were asked to 
rate the subjects (see Chapter II) in terms of this list, thus reor¬ 
ganizing and completing the picture they had laid down previously. 
They were asked to forget about manifest behavior and to group 
the children according to assumed motivation rather than according 
to similarities of displayed techniques. The extent to which our 
results arc limited to a group of adolescents only and even to a group 
of adolescents in a specific cultural set-up and the extent to wliich 
they arc more generally valid will have to be decided by comparison 
with further studies. 

Tile evaluation of these drive ratings proceeded in the following 
five steps. 

First, the agreement between the independent judges (which is one 
aspect of the reliability of the ratings) was computed (Chapter III). 
Differences of opinion about the subjects arc discussed in the light 
of (^) the judges* conceptions of the drives, (Z>) tliclr (the, judges’) 
personalities as diagnosed by additional ratings made especially for 
this purpose, and (i:) their emotional attitudes toward the children 
(Chapter IV). 

Second, drive ratings were statistically correlated with one another 
(Chapter V). 

Third, the average ratings from tlie three judges are correlated 
with ratings of manifest behavior in order to find the objective 
meaning of the motivational ratings. One group of ratings of mani¬ 
fest behavior was selected from ratings of social behavior in specific 
situations, A second group of ratings deals with manifest, but more 
constant, general traits and attitudes of tlic subjects. The hypcjtlicsis 
of complex relationships of the eitlicr-or type between drive ratings 
and ratings of manifest behavior was borne out by using tlic results 
of multiple correlation technique. Various other statistical means, 
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including correlations between individuals, were also employed 
(Chapters VI, VII and VIII), Furthermore, whole drive-patterns 
are compared with behavioral patterns. 

Fourth, drive ratings validated in tci'm.<! of behavior are correlated 
with self-reports of different kinds, direct and indirect. The direct 
arc represented chiefly by the "Adjustment Inventory," the indirect 
by evaluation of projective material. It ivas hoped that motivational 
ratings might furnish the necessary bridging link between behavior 
data and self-report (Chapters IX and X). These coiielations 
will be crucial in showing the predictive value of the drive ratings 
for reactions of the children, other than those reactions used for 
inferences of the drive ratings. On the other hand, these correla¬ 
tions may throw light on the meaning of the self-reports. 

Fifth, a brief and very sketchy account is given of some relation¬ 
ships of the rated drive patterns of the children to environmental 
data such as attitudes of parents toward the child, their "social 
mobility," etc, (Chapter X). 

In conclusion, the present study uses statistical methods in a domain 
which until recently has been chiefly reserved to the clinical, idio- 
graphic approach. The attempt is thus made to combine exactitude, 
characteristic of the statistical approach, with the intuitive iii- 
sightfulness, characteristic of the clinical approach. The general 
tendency of this study is thus in line with those forms of investigation 
which tend to emphasize those objective, though sometimes remote, 
features of behavior which arc most significant for the individual, 
rather than the most obviously, conveniently and safely observable 
features of behavior (21, 22). The aim of the study is to contribute 
toward the establishment of a motivational psychology in which 
drives arc objectively and quantitatively defined. 



II. PROCEDURE 

A. List of Drives and Method of Rating 


The nine drives mentioned in the Introduction, adapted from ‘ 
Adurray^s list of **needs,** were defined as follows:® 

(J) Dwe fot* Atitojiomy 

Striving for hidcpnidnicc and freedom; desire lo he free trom 
social ties, to shake off inJhicncc, coercion, and restraint; rela¬ 
tively little care for conventions and group ideology; lenclency 
to act as one pleases. 

(2) Drive for Social Ties, Social Acceptance 

Desire to be generally voeUdihed; lo conform to custom, to 
join groups, to live sociably, to he accepted by a group in any 
form, to make contacts. 

(3) Drive for Achicvenieni 

Desire to attain a bigli standard of objeclivc accom piishincnts; 
to increase self-regard by siicucssfiil cxLMcise of talent, to select 
hard tasks; high aspiration level. (Rating scale starts from 
“no desire to accomplish something outstanding” and ends with 
“excessive demands on himself.”) 

(4) Drive for Rrcoffuitiou 

Desire to excite Praise and commendnlionj to demand respectj 
social approval and prestige, honois and fame. 

(5) Drive for A base went 

Tendency to sclf-deprrciaiionj self-blame or heliltlemeni; to 
submit passively to external forces, to accept injury, blame, criti¬ 
cism, punishment; tendency tu become resigned to fate, to admit 
inferiority and defeat, to confess, to seek punishment and mis¬ 
fortune; Masochistic tcnclency. 

(6) Drive for Aggression 

Desire to deprive others by belittling, attacking, ridiculing, 
depreciating. 

(7) Drive for Succorance 

Desire for support from outside; from people, institutions, or 
supernatural agencies, 

'‘Seven out of the nine drive items are taken over almost literally from 
Murray, Out of the remaining two, for one the name is changed (“Social 
Tics” Instead of Murray's "Afhliatioii”) and the other, the "Drive for Es¬ 
cape” is elucidated in a partly different manner. The items were chosen 
on the basis of their promise ns a help in organizing and validating some of 
the material available. No claim is made to completeness, balance, or basic 
charactci of this selection.' 
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Di'i'Ve for CoJf/P'ol (/Jfl/prfiinprrr) 

Dr sin' fo contra} one’s human environment, hy suggestion, 
persviasion or cominancl, 

, (9) Drive jar Escape 

Tendency to escape afl unpleasant sitttations; to avoid Maine, 
hardship, etc., to project own failures on otheis or on ciicurn- 
stances; to gain immediate pleasure with inahility to postpcjuc 
pleasure; use of fantasy, etc. 

This list neither claims to be a complete representation of motiva¬ 
tional tendencies, nor can the various categories be expected to be 
independent of one another. A discussion of the latter problem will 
follow in Chapters V to VIII. These preliminary definitions do 
not provide a complete indication of the nature of the drive categories* 
This will be dctcri'nineri in greater detail through a posteriori anabasis 
of the results undertaken in these chapters. 

The motivational factors can be, and in clinical practice com¬ 
monly arc, used to describe dynamic tendencies which differ in per¬ 
vasiveness, ^'strength,'* or urgency for different individuals. A 
fundamental assumption of the following study is that these indi¬ 
vidual differences can be translated meaningfully into a statement 
that one individual has more drive for Abasement or Aggression than 
another individual. 

Each drive was to be rated on a five-point scale. A rating of 
was to represent the highest degree, a rating of ^^5*’ comparative 
absence (lowest degree) of the drive in question. 

The ratings were made in written form by the three judges inde¬ 
pendently. The material presented in this monograph is based on 
these independent ratings averaged for the three judges except when 
the Interest is in the individual differences between the single raters. 

Several months after the original ratings had been made, the three 
judges discussed, in a joint meeting, the rating of each case with 
the purpose of obtaining a single rating on each drive to which they 
all could subscribe. This procedure is similar to that used in Mur¬ 
ray’s diagnostic council. These “conference ratings" arc, however, 
referred to only occasionall 5 ' in this study for purposes of comparison. 

In the definitions given to each of the drive variables, one phrase 
is not meant necessarily to imply the next, but is rather to be under¬ 
stood as one of many possible alternative manifestations. Such a 
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manner of exemplification is necessary wherever an item specified 
on the motivational level has to be tied to items specified on tlie 
behaviortal level. The casual character of the definitions is intended 
to prevent the notion of the drives from becoming too rigid in be¬ 
havioral terms. Its purpose is rather the opposite, namely, to loosen, 
in the raters’ conceptions, any explicit or implicit notions of constant 
relationship between drive and manifestation, 

A possible objection may be that anticipating the principle of 
alternative manifestations is a begginc; of the question. Or it may 
be said that the implied functional unity of each drive in our list 
is a thing to be proved rather than to be assumed. Our answer is 
that the procedure is ultimately to be justified by its results. If the 
raters are capable of giving ratings which can stand the requirements 
of reliability anti val^(I^t 5 ^ something of functional significance must 
have been captured by them, though the exact naming of whatever 
has been caught may be open to further discussion. Thus far they 
are tentativel}'' named after their main family of manifestations, c.g., 
tile “drive for Aggression” is named after overt aggressive behavior 
in tlic customary sense of the word, wliich, however, by no means is 
its only or necessary expression. It is even possible that the drive 
for Aggression may come out in a disguise of manifestations which 
normally would be displayed by a "succorant" individual. Wherever 
“succorance” is only a “technique,” the drive behind it is not suc- 
coranee but another form of motivation, which will ultimately reveal 
itself in a set of behavioral consequences adequate, more or less, to 
its basic intent (sec Chapter VI). The distinction between aggres¬ 
sive behavior as a descriptive variable and drive for Aggression as 
an explanatory variable, is thus fundamentaL 
In place of written instructions, the conception of the drive ratings 
as described above and in the Introduction, was discussed with the 
three raters at a number of meetings preceding the actual rating 
procedure. In fact the judges took an integral part in developing 
and clarifying the procedure and the meaning of the drive ratings. 

As has been anticipated above, the judgments were to be based 
upon direct contact with the children, and not upon indirect sources 
(such as self-reports, fantasy material, etc.), in order to relate tlie 
latter b}^ means of the drive ratings, to the personalities of the 
children. This restriction was possible as the ratings were made 
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beforp a systematic study of the material for the whole group by 
the raters had hegun» The lating scale was used as a means of 
summarizing what the judges "privately” think, or what their 
hypothesis was, about cadi subject, or what they otherwise would 
have used only in writing up an interpretative case study of indi¬ 
viduals whom they observed over a long period of time. 

A number of specific points relevant to possible misunderstandings 
were especially emphasized. 

Thus it was agreed that actually attained status, per se, should 
in no case enter the drive ratings. As a result the ratings on the 
drive for Recognition, for example, do not necessarily describe the 
actual prestige or social status which characterize the position of the 
child relative to the group, but describe rather how strongly the 
child is motivated by tlie goal of prestige. Such an urge may some¬ 
times be openly displayed; in other instances, however, it may be 
blocked from any bchavior«il outlet, except for a few indirect and 
subtle "minimal cues,*' due to interference enforced by inhibition, 
fear of failure, and other antagonistic forces, For instance, In judg¬ 
ing a person's desire for alRliation, one need not consider the fre¬ 
quency of contacts actually carried through, nor even the frequency 
of the more or less tentative attempts in this direction, but should 
rather summarize one's "intuitive” impression of the underlying 
social urge. (Actually in our previous example of John, a high rating 
was given by all the three judges on the drive for Recognition as 
well as on the drive for Social Ties, This occurred in spite of his 
low behavior ratings on actual "social participation,” "interest in 
social activities," and attempt to "gain recognition and attention.") 
In contrast to the behavioral ratings, the description was not to l)c 
guided by similarities or dissimilarities of displayed techniques but 
rather by similarities of inferred motivation. 

Anotlier specific point was the following: drive ratings of the 
same person may seem to contradict each other. For example, a 
subject may have a strong need for Aggression, which in its turn 
may lead to guilt feelings resulting in a need for Abasement. Thus 
it is quite possible for a person to be rated high on both Aggression 
and Abasement. 

As stated in tlic Introduction, the list of drives as used in our 
study refers to a level of personality which stands behind the surface 
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of overtly displaj'^ed social techiiiciues but which is not as remote from 
behavior as tlie psychoanalytic concepts.® 

B. The Subjects 

Our subjects are members of a group of about 150 pupils of one 
of the large coeducational public schools in Oakland, California.^® 
These children were studied from the fifth grade through gradua¬ 
tion from high school. When they left high school, their average 
age was about 18. 

Since for practical reasons the plan originally was to keep the 
sample limited, ratings of the nine drives were obtained for an 
experimental group of 95 adolescents, 49 boys and 46 girls. An 
effort was made to select these in a random fashion. 

All material reported in this study Is based on our experimental 
sub-group of 95 subjects unless otherwise indicated. 

After most of the computations had been made, it was decided 
that drive ratings should be obtained for the whole group. Thus 
the remaining boys, 33, and girls, 40, were rated in the same manner 
as the original group. The representative character of our experi- 
meiital sample is demonstrated for boys and girls in Table 1. The 
frequency distributions of drive ratings of our sample are compared 
with those of the whqlc adolescent group, The similarity between 
experimental and total group can be seen at a glance. 

“In more detail: the chief differences between our list and the classificiition 
of instincts as suggested by Freud is given by the following two facts: (1) 
Sex ("Eros") is included, if at all, only in what may be the siibjiinatcd form 
of drive for Social Ties. The chief reason for this omission lies in the fact 
that the self-report test, the validation of which was the aiuhoi"s original 
interest, did not contain much direct reference to sex. (2) Because of the 
fact that the "instincts" in the psychoanalytic sense may be said to be defined 
in terms still more remote from behavior than the present list of drives, 
aggressive, self-destroying and regressive impulses which are labelled in our 
list Aggression, Abasement, Succorance, and Escape may all be classified 
under the heading of the so-called "death instincts." 

The drive for Achievcmeiu niul Recognition primarily represent the self- 
pre.servative impulses which, aside fioin safeguarding hiological integrity, 
find a more subtle expression in the direction of fulfilling an "ego-ideal." 
In an eailier phase Freud has used the term ego-instincts as opposed to 
id-instincts to characterize these kinds of tendencies. Striving toward 
Achievement and Recognition as well as the drive for Social Ties (Afhlintion) 
are furlhermore, according to psychoanalytic theoiy, to be considered as sub¬ 
limations of the Eios-iustinct (6, (mi), 

"*TJic Adolescence Study selected cliildrcii from live clcmontniy ischools in 
Oakland who signified their intention of going to the junior high school 
selected as the center of observation and ivhose families agreed to cooperate. 
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TABLE 1 

PKR Cent Fhuouency Distrihutions of Drive Ratings-^ 

Experimental Group Total Gioiip 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Aiiton()m3' 

B 

4 

33 

4+ 

16 

4 

9 

23 

44 

20 

5 

G 

Z 

20 

57 

17 

4 

' 3 

18 

46 

28 

4 

Social Ties 

11 


2R 

35 

17 

11 

10 

32 

36 

16 

6 

G 

13 

48 

31 

9 

0 

10 

46 

37 

7 

0 

Aebievement 

D 

2 

32 

39 

23 

4 

5 

34 

40 

16 

4 

G 

4 

17 

41 

27 

11 

5 

19 

39 

31 

7 

Eecognition 

B 

9 

35 

31 

17 

8 

13 

37 

29 

16 

6 

G 

13 

24 

35 

24 

4 

12 

25 

33 

24 

4 

All .1 semen t 

B 

7 

22 

26 

35 

U 

S 

29 

29 

27 

10 

G 

2 

24 

37 

26 

11 

2 

20 

41 

27 

9 

Aggression 

B 

13 

15 

40 

22 

11 

10 

22 

33 

26 

9 

G 

8 

28 

30 

22 

11 

8 

27 

27 

25 

13 

Succor mice 

B 

G 

23 

45 

24 

2 

13 

23 

46 

18 

1 

G 


39 

33 

20 

0 

9 

32 

37 

23 

0 

Control 

B 

R 

25 

46 

13 

8 

7 

26 

42 

18 

S 

G 

13 

35 

28 

21 

4 

10 

27 

30 

27 

5 

Escape 

B 

15 

35 

26 

25 

0 

14 

34 

31 

20 

0 

G 

7 

46 

22 

17 

9 

6 

37 

32 

20 

5 


*The scores ivere grouped in the following way: 1 = 1, 1.3; 2—1.7, 2, 2.3; 
^“2.7, 3, 3.3; 4=3,7, 4, 4.3; 5=4,7, 5. This arrangement was made neces¬ 
sary liecnuse of the odd number of discrete stores due to the averages of 
three judges' scores. 

In order to determine more precisely the representativeness of 
our sample ivitli respect to tlie drive distributions, chi square coeffi¬ 
cients were computed using the frequencies of the total group as 
theoretical frequencies and those of the sample as the observed 
frequencies. The greatest discrepancy is that of the drive for Escape 
in girls. But even here the probability of obtaining a greater dis¬ 
crepancy due to chance is .05. (These probabilities range from .05 
to .97 with a mean of .54 for girls and .39 for boys.) The distribu¬ 
tions of the ssimples, therefore, do not deviate significaiitlj^ from the 
distributions of the total group. A further confirniation of the repre¬ 
sentative character of our main sample may be seen in the fact that 
the coefficients' of in ter-rater agreement are similar for the two 
groups, as will be discussed in detail in diaper III. 

The drive ratings for our group were made one 5 ^ear after the 
menibcis of the Study had graduated from the twelfth grade. 
While these ratings were necessarily based on impressions collected 
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froni observetiun o\Tr a periotl of years, an effort was made to weit^ht 
the ratings ivitJ) impressions gnincH during' the last ycajs of tlie 
St\idy. For example, if a rater felt that an individual had sliowji 
a great urge to be in the spotlight at the hcginiiiiiff of senior high 
school but had worked through this phase by the twelfth grade, he 
was rated on the basis of the twelfth grade behavior. However, the 
raters had t)]e impression that in most cases the motivational tejid- 
cncies did not cliangc during the period of observation. 

C. Tnii Raters 

'Flic raters varied with respect to their previous experience in 
academic and clinical psychology. Two of the raters liad a back¬ 
ground in academic psychology, one of them was especially trained 
in child development. The third rater was a school counselor and 
had had a closer contact with psychoanal 5 ^sis. All three raters were 
woiiicn. T^vo of them had observed the children in a variety of 
situations for seven years in close contact, one for four years. This 
fact was particularly important for ratings of motivational pattcriis 
which call for a many-sided knowledge of the subjects. Two of the 
raters had participated in previous behavioral ratings, and two of 
them had had contact with the families of the children. 




III. DISTRIBUTIONS AND RELIABILITIES OF DRIVE 

RATINGS 

A. Distributions 

The frequency distribiitions of the nvcrage drive ratings for oiir 
group are shown in the left half of Table 1 for boys and girls 
separately. Though the judges were not specifically asked to keep 
a normal distribution in mind when they were rating, the majority 
of the distributions are not far from bell-shaped. Tlierc is, however, 
a tendency toward an increased frequency of the liiglier ratings (*'1” 
and in the case of the drives for Social Tics,^^ Recognition, 

S 11 ccoranee, and Escape for both boj^s and girls. Whether or not 
this distribution is due to the age of our subjects cannot be decided 
on the basis of our inaterlal- The particular combination of Recogni¬ 
tion, dependency (Social Ties and Succorance) and a tendency to go 
off into Unreality (Escape) is quite consistent with our general 
knowledge of adolescence (3, 25). 

In general, the distributions for boys and girls arc so similar that 
it has not seemed worth while to compute values for the reliability 
of differences. There is, however, a slight apparent tendency toward 
rating girls higher than boys in the drive for Social Ties, and toward 
rating boys higher than girls in the drives for Autonomy, Achieve¬ 
ment, and Recognition. 

B. Inter-Rater Agreement on Drives 

Table 2 shows the in ter-rater agreement (reliability) on the ratings 
of drives for all combinations of the three judges in terms of Pearson 
correlation coefficients computed for bo 3 '^s and girls separately. Their 
averages, computed by the squared r method, are listed on the right 
margin, followed by the averages raised according to the Spearman- 
Brown formula. The latter are to be interpreted as the correlations 
between the averaged ratings for these three judges and the averaged 
ratings for three comparable judges. Averages over the nine items 
are also given for each of the five columns in the table. 


“Throughout this monograph the terms designating the drive items will be 
capitJiliited and explicit reference to "drive for . . or "rating on drive 
for . . will frequently be omitted in order to simplify the presentation 
.ind discussion of the results. 
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TABLE 2 


INTliR-RATKll AGREEMENT ON DRIVES (RaVV AND RAISED) 


Drive-Items 


Combinations of judges 
FxG MI GxII 

Average 

r 

Raised 

average 

Autonomy 

Boys 

.32 

.11 

.3S 

. .29 

.55 


Girl s 

.17 

.04 

—.02 

,10 

.25 

Social Ties 

Boys 

.47 

.47 

.69 

.55 

.79 


Girls 

.43 

.64 

.40 

.50 

.75 

Acliicveinent 

Boys 

.19 

.42 

.46 

.38 

.65 


Girls 

.37 

.48 

.44 

.43 

.69 

Recognition 

Boys 

.39 

.53 

.51 

.48 

.73 


Girls 

.22 

.44 

.54 

.42 

.68 

Abasement 

Boys 

.42 

.29 

.51 

.42 

.68 


Girls 

.45 

.30 

.42 

.40 

,67 

Aggression 

Boys 

.50 

.60 

.51 

.54 

.78 


Girls 

.38 

.57 

.39 

.46 

.72 

Succorance 

Boys 

.10 

.32 

,35 

.36 

A3 


Girls 

.16 

.45 

.30 

.33 

.60 

Control 

Boya 

.60 

.43 

.36 

,47 

.73 


Girls 

.47 

,54 

.52 

.51 

.76 

Escape 

Boys 

.50 

.61 

.34 

.50 

.75 

Girls 

.61 

.43 

.39 

,48 

.73 

Average r 

Boys 

.44 

.45 

.47 

.45 

.70 

Girls 

.37 

.46 

.41 

.42 

.67 


Tabic 2 shoAVS tluit for three jmlges combined^^ the drive ratings 
have a reliability of the order of .7» with tlie exception of the ratings 
for Autonomy and for Succoranee, which tend to be somewhat 
lovvcr.^'** Possible reasons for these differences arc discussed in 
Section C of this chnptcr. 

Next to Autonomy, Succo ranee shows the lowest, whereas Social 
Ties shows the highest reliability coeflicicnts. The differences are 
interesting, 5'et not quite significant enough to justify detailed dis- 


^The combined ratings for all thiee judges have been used in all fuither 
work with the drive variables, unless otherwise specified. 

^''Examining the indices of reliability, we find that tlic maxiiTium correlations 
possible for the drives to attain with other variables (omitting Autonomy) 
range from a low of .77 (Succorance, girls) to a high of .89 (Social Ties, 
hoys). 
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cussion or spccuhition. Amoiif the various fiictois which reduce 
rcliability' is the tendency for drives to be manifested in various ways, 
in subtle ways, and often also in inconi^vuous ways. 

The similarity between the reliability coefficients of boys ai^d 
^irls as contrasted with the variability of these coefficients between 
drive categories indicates that the reliability of measurement is 
determined by drive differences, wbntcver oilgiti these differences 
might have, rather than by sex differences. 

TJic averages for all the nine items are .45 for lioys and .42 for 
girls, unraised, and .70 for boys and .67 for girls, raised. The three 
averages of tlic single combinations of judges show only minor cliffer- 
enccs in agreement. Though reliabilities are not as liigh as tliey 
might be, they appear adequate for tlte purposes for which they are 
used in the present research.In our opinion, justidcation fur the 
use of drive ratings in personality studies is not to be souglit in their 
degree of reliability, per se, wluch is moderate, but rather in tile 
expectation that they may prove to be a functionally relevant level 
of the personality. Obviously, however, a moderately high degree 
of reliability is necessary to make the use of drive ratings feasible. 

Though tlic difference between boys and girls regarding reliability 
may not be significant, it is tempting to comment upon a possible 
cause of tlie difference. In the discussion of the lelationship between 
drive ratings and behavioral ratings (Chapter VI) it will be seen 
that on the whole boys seem to display their drives more openly 
than girls. This may lead to a greater difficulty in judging motiva¬ 
tional characteristics in girls. 

A notcM’Orthy feature of the coefficients of in ter-rater agreement 
for drive ratings lies in the fact that they arc of the same order 
of magnitude as those reported for manifest traits (20). 7'liis is 
in spite of the fact that they involve more complex concepts, a 
greater re mote ness from immediate behavior, and the necessity for 
penetrating through the disguises by which people with different 
social techniques conceal their underlying iiiotives4^ 

’‘Munay (15) has alicacly eiiiphasiyed llic satisfactory inlei-ratet agree¬ 
ment of drive ratings. In his hook, however, he presents little quantitative 
evidence to support his statcineiit. 

’^As mentioned in the Inti odiiclion, we do not always consider drive ratings 
more ^^gcncraP' than behavior. The specificity of the situation is indeed 
given up. Jiiit instead, there is reference to the specificity of a cause. Drive 
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C, Comparison with Control Group and with Revised 

Ratings 

The inter-rater agreement was also computed fo.r the remaining 
group of 33 hoys who were rated shortlj^ before the completion of 
this stiid)^ and therefore were not included in oui experimental 
group. In Table 3 the unraised averages of the reliability coefficients 


TABLE 3 

Average Raw Inter-Rater Agreement on Drives for Boys, Experimental 
Group, and Control Group 



Experimental 

group 

Contiol 

group 

Autonomy 

.29 

.53 

Social Ties 

.55 

.47 

Achievement 

.38 

.31 

Recognition 

.43 

.53 

Ahasement 

.42 

.46 

Aggre^sion 

.54 

.55 

Siicco ranee 

.36 

.38 

Control 

.47 

.44 

Escape 

.50 

.44 

Average 

.45 

,46 


for each of the nine items are compared for the control group and 
our experimental group of hoys- 

Leaving out of consideration for a moment the drive for Autonomy, 
the agreement is rather close between our experimental group and 
the control group. The difference is never larger than .08, The 
averages for all nine drives for the two groups show almost identical 
values. 

Tlie good agreement between the groups is a further confirma¬ 
tion of the representative character of our experimental group, in 
addition to the evidence given in Chapter IL 

The only major difference is with respect to Autonomy. For the 
control group, the coefficient is .53 and thus among the highest of 
the nine items, whereas in the main group the coefficient for 
Autonomy is lowest. As shown in Table 2, the main group of 
girls showed an even lower figure than the boys on Autonomy; 

ratings then would not necessarily benefit from the increase In reliability 
wliicb is ordinarily attributed to a shift from more specific to more general 
rating categories. 
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few of the six correhitions between the jiicities, for this drive, were 
even significantly different from zero.^^ 

An explanation for this can be found in the following; striving 
for autonomy will in some cases mean a genuine drive for inde¬ 
pendence and freedom. ' In many cases, however, it will be a 
secondary reaction to one or more of a variety of friistrationsS, In 
discussing the rating procedure after the judgments on ,thc main 
group had been completed, the item Autonomy turned out to be the 
chief point of difficulty, for this very reason. For those subjects in 
whom Autonomy appeared to be a reaction-formation, that is a 
motivational alteration, as defense against dependency or other 
weaknesses, the judges complained of uncertainty in rating the 
drive. Before the ratings on the control group were made, it was 
agreed that no motivational factors should be excluded on the basis 
of tlieir origin. 

Ratings of Succorancc may also be interfered with by similar 
difficulties. A difference might lie in the fact that Siiccorance may 
often be more genuine than Autonomy and be camoullaged ratlier 
than created by reaction-formation. In any case the result would 
be a comparatively low inter-rater agreement, 

Under certain circumstances some degree of indirection will have 
to be expected for all drives. However, the facts tliat the expeii- 
inental group and control group arc in fairly good ngreement for 
all items except Autonomy, and that the averages are almost exactly 
alike, may be taken as evidence in favor of the assumption that 
further clarification of the raters* attitudes with respect to reaction- 
formations through further discussions, did not effect a decisive 
change in the ratings (except for Autonomy). 

It is interesting that for this adolescent sample, Autonomy and 
Succoranee are most difficult to rate rcliabl 5 ^ The generally ac¬ 
cepted clinical observation assumes that at adolescence there is both 
an increasing need for independence, and a strong need for security 
and guidance; these tend to conflict with each other, giving a con¬ 
fusing picture. 

The original independent ratings were compared witli the ^*con- 

^’^The stfindiircl error of a correlation of zero is .1+3 for boys, and ,1+7 for 
^irls, This means that a correlation must be, roughly, about .36 or higher 
ill order to be signilicantly difTcrent from zero. 
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feicnce nitinfis/’ i*e., the ratintrs upon which the judges had agicccl 
after discussing each subject, subsequent to the original rating pro- 
ccduie (sec Chfipter ll). As e^cen in Table 4, the correlation coeffi^ 

I'AliLE + 

CORKBIATIONS DtTVVEEN TUG AVURACKS OF THR 'F UR VIS iNDl-rM-NnGNT RATINGS 

wmi "Conference Ratings” 


Boya Girls 


Autonomy 

.90 

,76 

Social Tics 

.S9 

.88 

Acliievemcnt 

.65 

.so 

Recognition 

.91 

,89 

AlinseineiU 

.86 

.69 

Aggression 

,90 

.92 

Siiccorancc 

,73 

.71 

Control 

.91 

.87 

Escape 

,85 

.92 


cients range from .65 to .92, further confirming the fact that the 
revision of the ratings did not lead to fundamental changes In the 
results, 




IV, INFLUENCE OF JUDGES' PERSONALITIES ON 
DRIVE RATINGS 

Tables 2 and 3 have shown that for most of the drive variables 
there is a fair agreement among the judges, so that the ratings 
could be used in a study of personality. The fact, however^ that 
these con el at ions arc far from perfect necessitates a discussion of 
subjective factors as possible determiners of unreliability. Since we 
are dealing with secondary interpretations on the part of raters, it 
is especially impoitant to try to make explicit tlic ‘'personal equa¬ 
tions” of the judges. 

Theje arc three aspects of tliis problem that demand discussion. 
None of these aspects can he fuKy treated iicrc, however, because 
of the limited n uni her of judges. The three points follow. Ratizigs 
may be influenced differentially by: (//) the way in which the drive 
is conceived by the judge; {h) the degree to which tlic child is liked 
or disliked by the judge; and (r) the intensity with whicli the 
judge herself is motivated by the drives in question, 

A. iNTliRRKI.ATIONSIUPS OF DrIVK Va'rIAULES AS IMPLIED IN 
Raters" Explicit ok Implicit Conceptions 

Table 5 shows the correlations of each judge’s ratings of the 
children on each of the drives. Thus for each cell of the table, 
representing a certain combination of drives. There is, for boys 
and girls separate!}^, one coefficient for each of the three judges, six 
coefficients altogether. These cocfTicicnts may be taken as indicators 
of the judges’ feeling about the closeness of tlie t^vo drives in ques¬ 
tion, their compatibility or incompatibility. This table, then, can 
he utilized to discover for each judge the underlying tlieorics about, 
or implicit definitions of, any drives in terms of the other drives. 

individual differences in correlations may throw light, in the 
wav of an objective analysis, upon the meaning of the categories to 
each of the raters. 

As an illustration, let us consider the interrelationships of the 
latings on Autonomy with the other drives for each judge. 7"hey 
are shown in the first row of Table 5. For Judge G there is a 
sizeable negative correlation of Autonomy with Social Ties and also 
with Succoranee, for both ho 3 ^s and girls. This indicates some 
degiec of mutual exclusiveness, in her opinion, of the two drives, at 
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TABLE 5 

Raw Inter-Item Correlations of Ratings on Drives, for the Three Judges F , G and H 


53 
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least in so far as they arc manifested in this particular sample of cases. 
For Judge F neither of these two correlations nor any of the others 
is significantly negative. Thus in her mind the drive for Autonomy 
seems not to be incompatible with any of the other drives, including 
Social Ties and Succorance. Judge F shows positive correlations 
of Autonomy with Aggression and with Control, for which the 
ratings of Judge G exhibit no relationship. For our material, differ¬ 
ences between correlation coeflicients may be considered significant 
when about ,4 or higher. The differences considered above are, 
on the whole, and considering the agreement for both sexes, of 
this order of magnitude. 

For the interrelationships of the remaining eight drives, individual 
differences among the raters are not as marked as they arc for 
Autonomy. This is, of course, consistent witli the fact that these 
other drives show considerably higher inter-rater agreements tlian 
does Autonorrty (see Chapter III). In fact, the lack of inter- 
rater agreement on the latter drive can be traced to its source by 
the analysis just presented, showing in greater detail the absence 
of a unified conceptions^ of the drive for Autonomy. Individual 
differences in the notions about Autonomy discussed above may also 
be indirectly tied up with the uncertainty of opinion concerning 
the status of reaction formations as discussed in Section C of 
Chapter III. As we pointed out there, this uncertainty disappeared 
after a clarification of the rating policy so that ratings on Autonomy 
for the control groups showed a reliability as high as those found for 
the other drives. 

The interrelationships of the eight remaining drives as exhibited 
in Table 5, will not be discussed here in the same detail as their 
relationships with Autonomy. It is of some interest, however, to 
examine the results of a graphic cluster analysis (23) (see Figure 1) 
in which those pairs of items were selected, for each judge, which 
showed a close relationship to each other in terms of their pattern 
of correlation with the remaining items. This procedure is more 
comprehensive than is reference to single correlations in Table 5 


'“Another source of the clifFereiiccs found may be in the fact that the rela¬ 
tionship fs of each judge to the diiUlrcn varied with respect to intimacy. A 
related source may be the fact that the three rate is refer to somewhat tiifFcr- 
ent depth levels of motivation. 
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FIGURE I 


Clustering gt Rated Drwes 

Symbols indicating inverse relationships are underlined Syjnbols in pareii- 
these indicate eh at [clntioiiAhii) is not deal* cut. 


since it is based on the pattern of relationship witJi nil the otJicr 
items instead of on onlj’' one direct relationship. 

The capital letters in the ^clls refer to the judges Fj G, H. 
The presence of one of these letters in a given cell indicates tliat 
for that judge, the two drives intersecting in the cell have similar 
coiT’elation profiles. That is, the two drives have a similar mean¬ 
ing or at any rate a similar expression in this sample. If the similarity 
is high, but the relationship between tlie two drives is negative, the 
letter is in italics. The sLunll letter V has the same meaning as 
the capital letters, but for the average of all three raters, instead 
of for a single rater. Discussion of drive profile similarities of the 
averaged ratings will be reserved for a later chapter (see Chapter V), 

To illustrate: Judge G is entered, in italics, in the cell intersecting 
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AutonDHiy und Social Tics. Tliis means (//) tliat the vela tin ns hip 
between tlicse two drives is very close in the mind of Rater G, as 
indicated by their similar correlation profiles; but {b) the relation¬ 
ship IS negative in the mind of this rater—r.e., hi^h on Autonomy 
tends to imply hein^r lo'v on Social Ties, and vice versa. Judj^e H 
is designated in the same cell, and in italics. This means that H 
lias the Same conception of the relationship between these two drives 
as G. Jioth of these entries arc made opposite “Girls,” and not 
“l^oys.” Therefore, this conception holds only for the jrirls. Thus, 
girls rated high on Autonomy by the two judges will jirobably he 
rated low on Social Ties, 

A first aspect of individual differences between raters is tlie niini- 
ber of entries for each judge in Figure 1, indicating their respective 
tendencies to bring drive items together canccptually. In this 
respect Judge H surpasses the other two judges with 25 entries, 
whereas Judge F receives 17, and Judge G with only 12 entries, 

tends to regard the drives as more independent of each other, The 

nlimber of entries for negalive relationships alone gives the same 
result. 

It seems noteworthy that the niiinhcr of entries (disregarding 
‘V/” ’s) in tile ro>vs representing girls is more tlisui twice tliat for 
hoys (37 versus 18). Appaicntly more interdependencies arc seen 
in girls than in hoys. Whether this is due to less varied forms of 
drive organization in girls or to the fact that the raters, as ivonien, 
have a greater inclination to sec motivations interrelated in girls 

than in boys, arc questions which need not he settled iinmcdiatclj^ 

Regarding the details of individually conceived relationships among 
il rives, we find that Judge H shows a much greater tendency to 
relate drives to Achievement, Recognition, and Succoranee than do 
the other judges. This may he seen by following tliroiigli the cohiinns 
and rows representing eacli of these three drives. For Succorance 
tile rehuioiiship is mostly inverse. For Judge L\ relatively close 
relationships, all negative, can be found witli Abasement. 

The previous discussion of differences in the raters’ conceptions of 
Autonomy is clearly seen in tlic light of Figure 1. 

Among the relationships holding for the averaged ratings of the 
three judges^, the extensive clustering' of Aggression, Cuntroh and 
Escape for both hoys and girls, is especially conspicuous. Further- 
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more, a stroni^ inverse relationship is evident between Abasement, on 
the one hand, and Control, Aggvessiou, Escape, and Recognition, on 
the other, espcciall/ for girls. These and other general relation^ 
ships will be discussed in Chapter V moie extensively, 

B. Influence of the Explicit Emotional Attitudes of the 
Raters toward the Sudjects 

After completing the ratings on drives for the main group, the 
judges were asked to indicate their likes or dislikes for the children 


TABLE 6 

Raw Correlations iirtwuen Ratings on Drives and Raters' PREFnRiiNCCs 

OF Children 




F 

Judges 

G 

n 

AiUonomy 

Boys 

.22 

.05 

.18 


Gil Is 

.11 

.32 . 

—.09 

Social Ties 

Bovs 

—.25 

.13 

—.06 


Girls 

—.20 

—.19 

.07 

Acliievcment 

Boys 

—.03 

.28 

.21 


Girls 

.36 

.30 

.30 

Recognition 

B 03-^8 

— 31 

—.1+ 

—.04 


Girls 

.00 

—,39 

—,23 

Abasement 

Boys 

.33 

—.06 

.05 


Girls 

.36 

—.04 

—.02 

Aggression 

Boys 

—.26 

—.56 

—.24 


Girls 

—.46 

—.29 

—.19 

Succor a rice 

Boys 

—.25 

—.OS 

—.00 


Girls 

—.59 

—.35 

—.30 

Control 

Boys 

—.20 

—.19 

,19 


Girls 

—.18 

— 25 

—.18 

Escape 

Hoys 

—,46 

—.66 

—.25 


Girls 

—.64 

—.52 

—.39 

Average 

(signs 

Boys 

.28 

.32 

.16 

discardcti) 

Girls 

.38 

.32 

.23 

Average 

(signs 

Boys 

—.21 

—.28 

—.03 

considered) 

Girls 

—.29 

—.24 

—.18 
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on a five-point scale.Correlations of these preference ratings with 
the drive ratings were then computed for the individual judges, 
Tliey are shown in Table 6. 

Many of the coefficients are close to zero, showing that for 
several of the drives, the ratings are not tied up with verbalized 
emotional preferences. The major exceptions arc for Aggression, 
Escape, and Succorancc, the former two showing sizeable correlations 
for bo 5 ^s and girfs, the latter for girls in at least one of the three 
raters. 

The coefficients for the three drives mentioned above, Aggres¬ 
sion, Escape, and Succorancc, arc all negative, showing dislike for 
those who rate high on these drives. As shown in the bottom row 
of the table, algebraic averages (from squalled 7 '*s, but respecting the 
original signs) for all the nine drives sliow likewise a consistently 
negative trend, pointing, though probably not significantly, toward 
a general predominance of aversion to strength of the drives in our 
list. 

The question may be raised as to whether of not dislike of the 
presence uf a drive or of some tendencies associated with tlie drive, 
implies poor judgment about this drive by the judge. Among the 
most marked individual differences in Table 6, we find a particularly 
strong dislike of Aggression and Succorancc in girls by Judge F. 
Among the remaining two judges the corresponding figures for girls 
are, though still negative, considerably closer to zero, especially in 
Judge IL Turning back to Table 2 it can be seen that the agree¬ 
ment between Judges F and H on the corresponding values is better 
than the figures for the agreement between the remaining two com¬ 
binations of judges. Thus at least in this instance, a high degree of 
aversion toward a drive does not go with unusual discrepancy of 
judgment when the judgment of the least prejudiced rater is used 
for comparison. 

In order to find more general evidence regarding this question, 
correlations were also computed between disagreement in judgment 
and disagreement in liking, using the averages of all differences. 
The coefficients are close to zero, namely, .18 for boys and —.07 for 
girls. Computed for each of the drives separatel}^, these coefficients 
range from —.14 to .22. 


^^This type of i a ting was introduced by C. McC. Tiyon. 
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Ho til of these iines of evidence iioiiit toward the conclusion that 
explicit liking or disliking of the subjects on the part of our judges 
did not enter as a seriously disturbing factor in the ratings of 
drives. In order to decide more generally about this question, how¬ 
ever, it will he desirable to use a large sample of judges. 

It may be added bricily that the inter-rater agreement on emo- 
liojitil prcfcrejKc is not as high as one might be inclined to expect. 
The values in Table 7 range from ,28 to .50. The least agreement 


TABLE 7 

lUTEii-R ater Agreement on Personal PuErnuEigcEs 




Combinations of Judges 


fsG 

Fxfl Gxll 

Doys 

.28 

.50 ,44 

Girlfi 

A6 

.47 .49 


is between Judges F and G on boys, This is in line with the 
generally h)wcr agreement among the two judges as shown in 
Table 2. 


C. RliLATIONSHIPS BETWIiliN RaT' ,ts’ PERSONALITIES AND DrIVII 

Ratings Given 

The problems discussed in this section deal with the relationships 
between («) drive ratings by each of the three judges, and (b) drive 
ratings referred to the judges themselves. The latter measures 
were especially introduced for the purposes of the present compari¬ 
sons. TJiey can be subdivided into self-ratings and ratings obtained 
from three other members of the Institute of Child Welfare Staff. 

Some of the problems to be discussed arc best illustrated by 
referring to Tigurc 2. In this figure, only those four of tlie nine 
drive variables are included which show the trends in question nriost 
clearly. The corresponding qunntitative evidence based on all drive 
variables is presented in Tables 8, 9, and 10 along with material 
about additional problems. In Figure 2, frequency distributions 
liave been drawn of ratings on our five-point scale given to the 
children by each of the three judgc.s. Distributions for the girls 
ate icpresented on the left, those for the hoys on the right half of 
each of the four sets of graphs. At the top of eacli graph the rater’s 
own standing on the drive in question is indicated. Tlie upper row 





FIGURE 2 
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indicates her position according to her self-rating, the lower her 
position according to ratings obtained from the other members of 
the staff. 

The first problem to be discussed is the following: Do judges 
possessing Certain drives tend to project these drives into the subjects 
or do they rather rate by "contrast,” tliat is, rate people as if they 
were different from thcinsclvcs?*®^ Murray states lie finds contrast 
rather than projection, though the tendency is said not to be very 
inarlced. i\Iore detailed questions under this heading are the follow¬ 
ing: Docs projection (or contrast) occur relative to the judge^s 
ratings as given by others, or docs it occur relative to self-ratings? 
In other words, is it the "objective” personality or rather the image 
of the'self which is projected? And docs projection (or contrast) 
occur more readily when individuals of the same or of the opposite 
sex are rated? 

We point first to some tendencies graphically presented in Figure 2, 
using only rough criteria. Rater F seems to judge by contrast in 
the case of Autonoinj^, Recognition, and Succorance, but by projec¬ 
tion in the case of AbasemenL This follows from a comparison of 
tile peaks of F's (dotted) distributions (relative to those of the other 
two judges), with her own standing on the drive in question. Only 
in the case of Abasement do the peaks of her distributions correspond 
directly to her own rating on Abasement. For the other three vari¬ 
ables, her peaks are on the opposite side of her position, In the case 
of Autonomy, F is high (ratings obtained arc close to "1”) but she 
tends to give low ratings to the subjects. In the case of Recognition 
or Succorance on the other hand, contrast occurs in the opposite 
direction; that is, F\ own low standing on this drive is in contrast 
to her inclination to assign high ratings (rating ”2”). 

It is clear from the upper portions of each graph that F's self- 
ratings agree very well with the ratings she obtained from the other 
three judges in the ease of Autonomy, Recognition, and Abasement, 

^*The tenas pinjection and contrast have come to be n55cd in tlie psychologi¬ 
cal literatiiie la designate the inclination, on the part of a raler, to assign 
qiialiticA in his ratings which are, respective!)', similar or opposite to those 
he himself possesses, regardless of the (piestion of Avlicther or not his ratings 
hccoine more or less '^tiue’' by doing so, On the basis of oiir material we 
cannot: differentiate between the fallowing two types of projection; (i) a 
distortion of perception due to unconscious mechanisms, and (2) a coinci¬ 
dental similarity between the raters’ drives and the mode of the gioup. 
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SO that for these three variables no distinction needs to he made 
between “objective’* and “subjective** pcisoimlity. There is, however, 
a marked discrepancy between her obtained ratings and her sclf- 
rating in the ease of Siiccoranee. The plicnonienon of rating by con¬ 
trast holds for this item more clearly with respect to self-ratings. 

Among some of the other features, especially noticeable is (?*s 
tendency to rate boys by projection on Abasement; or H*s tendency 
to project her self-rating on Autonomy, but to project her “objec¬ 
tive’* rating on Recognition, with respect to the bo 5 ^s. 

Instead of following up other single instances of projection or 
contrast in Figure 2 or in the five drive variables not represented 
there, we shall now attack the problem in a more systematic fasluoji. 
In brief, the method used is to correlate rank-orders of tile nine 
drives milked (^) according to each judge’s rating of the children, 
and (b) according to her own ratings on the drives. In Table 8 rank 

TABLE g 

PROjrCTlON AND CONTRAST IN ]L\TERS’ JUDGMENTS* 

- ^ -■ 

Kank-Ordeo Correlations! 

Average rating of cluldieii 
vs. Ratings of judges 
F G 11 


Judges rated 

Boys 

—.23 

.10 

—.01 

by Otheva 

GUIs 

—.22 

.S9 

.27 

Judges rated 

Boys 

—.20 

.33 

.63 

by Self 

Girls 

—.23 

.70 

.68 


*The figures in the table are rauk-ortVer coriclaUons for each Jiulge be¬ 
tween the following Iwo sets of rankings of the nine drives: (1) according 
to the average of nil ratings given to the children by a judge for c.ach drive; 
and (2) according to the ratings of the judge herself on the nine drives. 
The latter have lieen ranked in two different ways and separate computa¬ 
tions were made for each: (//) according to the average, for each drive, of 
the ratings given her by the three other judges, and (i) according to her 
own ratings of licrself. 

order correlations between ratings given nnd ratings obtained (in¬ 
cluding sclf-vatings) are presented. Averages of all the ratings given 
by a judge were compute cl, for each of the drive variables separately, 
and these averages were then placed in a rank order. The drives 
were also ranked, for each of the judges separately, with respect to 
tlic average ratings they obtained from the other three judges, and 
also with respect to their sclfrratings. Correlations between rank- 
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lags of the nine drive variables were then computed according to 
the Spearman rank-difference formula-^® In Table 8 positive correla¬ 
tions thus indicate a tendency to project, negative correlations a 
tendency to rate hy contrast. Due to the way in which these figures 
were arrived at, however, there is no possibility of deciding which 
of the variables were more, and which less, susceptible of projection 
or contrast, Only the general tendency of a rater in the one or 
the other direction is represented in these figures. 

Of the individual figures in Table 8, only the comparatively large 
figures sliould be taken sericiisly. The most striking result is tJic 
inclination of Rater H to judge both boys and girls in the same way 
she judges liersclf. This tendc/icy to ‘'project” Jias already becji 
illustrated by a number of references to single drive variables in dis¬ 
cussing Figure 2, In Rater G we also find a tendency to project, 
but in her ease, this tendency is limited cliiefly to girls and holds - 
for both her “subjective” and “objective” personalities. In Rater F 
there is a slight but consistent tendency to rate by contrast. Coeffi* 
dents arc all about —.2 for bo 5 ^s ns well as girls, for lier personality 
as seen hy herself as well as by the other three raters. Though the 
presentation in Figure 2 is not directly comparable to what is ex¬ 
pressed by the correlation coefficients in Table 8, T's tendency to 
rate by contrast has already been noticed in discussion of this figure. 

From the evidence in Table 8, it can be said that on the whole 
the tendency toward projection is stronger than the tendency 
toward rating by contrast. However, due to the fact timt 
til is statement refers to a sample of three judges only, it can by no 
means be generalized. Jloreover, it seems clear that w'c may not 

be sure, these correlations are based on a population of only nine ileina. 
It has, however, to be held in favor of our pioccdiiic that the rankings of 
the drives are in each case based on avciages of seveial or even many 
single reactions. Furthermore, the drive vari.ibles are not dra\Yn at r.indom 
from a large population of drives but rather they uepiesent a careful selection 
of items, with respect to the special purposes of the study. Considerations 
regarding the distortitig effects of sampling cirors thus aic far less important 
than in the case of n study where the population consists of persoius, and ttie 
reliabilities of our cocdicients is probably much belter than could be ordinalily 
expected from the use of rank-order coirelations with a small population. 
Ic has, however, to he kept in mind that eecli coeilident rcfeis to the tentJen* 
cics present in one rater only and that a gcncralizatinn of the results from 
rater to rater or from our three raters to a larger population of possible 
raters, could be done only after due considej ation of the sampling problem, 
and hence for our data in only a very limited way. 
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expect a very consistent tieiid from rater Lo rater in cither (liiec- 
tion. It carij fur therm ore, be said that among our tlircc rates, two 
show a stronger tendency to project Avhen rating individuals of the 
same sex than when rating the opposite sex, and that the tendency 
to project the personality as seen by the self is stronger than the 
tendency to project the personality as seen by others.^^ 

A second problem involving the personal equations'^ of the raters 
Is the following: Is there any relation between degree of insight and 
tendency to rate subjects by projection or contrast? Scars (16) 
maintains that subjects lacking insight in one of their own traits 
Lend to project this trait into otliers, whereas judgments are made 
in the direction of contrast when tlicre is personal insight; i.c., if a 
person is aggressive without fully realizing it, lie tends to call othcis 
aggressive, but if he recognizes this aggressive tendency in lumsclf, 
tlieii he tends to regard others as submissive. 

Considering the small number of raters, a reliable mefisurc of 
insight is hard to obtain, We have substituted the agreement between 
self-ratings and ratings obtained from Llie other three judges as a 
rough approximation. The agreement with others on one's own 
personality can be measured in two ways: (^) by the ranlc-ordcr 
correlations over tlie nine drive variables ranked according to ratings 
obtained from others and according to self-ratings; (Z>) by the size 
of the discrepancies between ratings obtained from otHers and self- 
ratings, averaged over the nine drive variables. According to the 
first criterion, Judges F and G show good insight (.85 and .73) 
whereas the correlation between self-ratings and ratings obtained is 
only slightly positive (.23) for Judge FL The same results obltiin 
using the second criterion: the average discrepancy of F and G are 


“A pmallei treatment lias been undertaken for a related problem of projec¬ 
tion versus contrast with siinilai results. The problem was: do latera 
receiving extreme ratniga (i.c., ratings on the upper or lower end of the 
scale) tend to hazard extreme ratings for children. In other words, does the 
fact of being at an extreme lead to projecting extreme tcndencica in otherH? 
Again, is it being extreme according to ocher raters or according to oneself 
which counts in this respect? 

The intensity of presence or absence of ccrt.iin tendencies in her personality, 
ns judged by others, is piojccted by Rater G into both boys and girls, whom 
she tends to rate extremely high or loiv on the same traits for which she has 
been rated extremely high or low. There is again n tendency in Judge F 
to rate by contrast. Tliat means that the snlijects tend to be rated as average 
for those drives on which the rater herself is extreme, and vice versa. 
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about .67 and .57 units of the rating scale, and that of Judge H, .83 
units. 

In agreement with Scars^ Judge Fj who showed high insight, was 
found above to have a slight tendency to rate by contrast- Rater H 
on the other hand was found to have the tendency toward projection 
especially when self-ratings were taken as a measure of personality. 
The case of Rater G is somewhat obscured by the fact that she 
also tends to project (which is not to be expected according to Sears) ; 
but this tendency is marked only for girls. 

An attempt was also made to analyze the relationship between 
ijisight into own personality and the ability to judge the subjects 
correctly. For lack of a better criterion, the agreement (intcr-ratci 
correlation) of each rater with the other two raters wa: taken as a 
roiigli measure of this ability,^^ Rank-order correlations, over the 
nine drive variables, between this criterion and measures of insiglil 
(discrepancies between self-ratings and ratings obtained by the 
raters) jnelded a somewhat confused picture, showing no appreciable 
or consistent relationship between Insight in ov'ii personality and 
ability to rate others in conformity with the consensus of opinion 

Similarly, there is no consistent relationship between ‘'insight’ 
and the inclination to venture extreme judgments about tlic subjects 
computed in a manner analogous to the pievious rank-order correla¬ 
tions. Coeffcients around .7 arc, however, obtained for die ratings 
of girls made by Judges G and 11, indicating a tendency on tlie part 
of these two jiidgcs to give extreme ratings (high or low) on those 
drive variables on which they disagree most with the other raters 
regarding their own status. 

A third piohlcrn is the following: Wluit is the influence of simi¬ 
larities between judges upon their judgments? Does similarity, in 
terms of leccived ratings or in terms of self-ratings, imply that 
ratings given to the subjects will also be similar for tlie judges in 
question? 


■^Facing an analogous problem, Muriay uses the agreement between each 
judge and the revised “conference ratings" as an index of rating ability. 
Though ill the present study conference ratings were also obtained, their 
correlations have been computed only with the averages of the ratings given 
by the three judges, which are the basis of all the discussions throughout the 
subsequent main chapters of this monograph. As a rough substitute, average 
intcr-ratei' agreement has thus to be lised ns a criterion for ability in the 
present comparison. 
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TABLE 9 


■Relation of Simii^ari'it or Raters* Motivations to Similarity 

Juugments"* 

OF THEIR 




Pairs of raters 




P, G 

F, H 

G, 11 

Judge rated 

Boys 

.56 

.32 

—.36 

by Others 

Girls 

.61 

.04 

—.06 

Judge rated 

Boys 

.3+ 

.29 

.70 

by Self 

Girls 

.55 

,20 

.40 


“^Thc fi^uvcs \\\ the table a^e vauk-order correlations for each pair of 
judges, between the following two sets of rankings of the nine drives: (1) 
according to the extent of inter-rater ngreement on each drive; and (2) 
according to the extent of similarity of the judges themselves on each drive, 
as determined (a) by others' j’alings, (h) by self-ratings. See text fur further 
cxplaiintion. 

In Table 9 rank-order correlations pertinent to this problem arc 
presented which are again based on rankings of the nine drives 
according to two different criteria. One of these criteria refers to 
the similarities between ratings given by a certain pair of judges as 
defined by the in ter-rater correlations on the various drive variables 
presented In Tabic 2. For eacli of tlic three possible pairs of raters, 
the drives are ranked on the basis of this criterion for boj^s and girls 
separately. The other criterion refers to similarities in terms of the 
smallness of the differences between the ratings the judges themselves 
obtained on the various drive variables. As in the previous con¬ 
siderations two sub-varieties of the ratings obtained arc considered 
separately, namely ratings assigned by others (upper half of tlie 
table) and self-ratings (lower half of the table). 

Tlic correLations for ratings assigned by others cluster around 
7 .CVQ with a slight overweight of positive coefficients. Positive coefE- 
cienLs lying between .5 and .6 for boys and girls are found for the 
rater pair F, Gh indicating that they tend to rate subjects more simi¬ 
larly for those variables on which they tlicmsdves are more similar, 
tluin they do for the remaining drive variables. For the rater pair 
G, H, however, there is a slight opposite tendency. AVhen sclf- 
r a tings are taken as a basis of similarity between raters, tlie coeffi¬ 
cients show the positive trend more clearly and consistently, indicating 
that raters tend to rate the children similarly on those drives where 
they rate themselves as similar. 

Thus though there is a slight tendency for raters to judge sub- 
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jccts similarl)'' where themselves are judged similar, this trend 
is by UQ mcJins significant or conaistciit as far as our raters arc 
concerned.^^ 

In the present chapter an attempt was made to throw light upon 
some of tJic major subjective factors assumed to influence the raters' 
judgments. In Section A, laterrciationships between drive variables, 
implied in the ratings given by the various judges, were analyzed. 
Considerable mdividual differences were found. In Section B it was 
shown that on the whole, cNplicit liking or disliking of the subjects 
by the raters lias little effect on tlicir ratings. In Section C a series 
of more subtle problems such as projection versus contrast, ])reference 
for extreme ratings, conformity with the consensus of opinion, was 
discussed in relation to the raters* penonalitics, their insights into 
their personalities, their similarities and differences, etc. On the 
whole consistent trends were not found, or were at least obscured by 
relative!]^ large individual diffeicnees among the raters. 

It nmist be acknowledged that there arc various subjective factors 
influencing drive ratings, and that these fVictors vary from rater to 
rater, and that they arc not readily predictable. Since they are not 
systematic, they cannot be controlled as such, but will rather have 
to be averaged out hy using large and representative samples of 
judges. It is by no means to he concluded that the drive-rriting tccli- 
nique has no value. As we pointed out in the introduction, the ulti¬ 
mate justification of this technique will have to coiuc from an analyi^is 
of its ability to order and predict other personality data. 

"The la'st problem iimler the lieatling of "personal equation” with which ^vc 
concerned ivas Ihe following: Do raters who are similar jud^je each 
other more or less correctly than they do raters who are less similar to them¬ 
selves? Wolf and Murray arrive at the following conclusions with reapcct to 
this problem; "In marking other judges a judge usually marked best the judge 
who I’escmbled him and marked worst the judge who le.ist resembled him." 
The terms “best" nnci “worst” jc/cr to the degree of correctness, rather 
than to favorable vs. unfavorable judgments, Contrary to Murray’s lindings, 
ill our material greater similarity between judges goes with lesser ability 
of the two judges to judge each other correedy, that is, in ngreement with the 
cnnsensiis of opinion. In view of the small number of our raters, however, 
these findings possess very little signifie.inee. 7'hey should serve merely as nn 
illustration of the complexity of the situation regarding this problem. 



\\ INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RATINGS ON 

DRIVES . 

Having discussed the influence of the ‘'personal equation’' on drive 
ratings, ^vc ma 5 ' now turn to more important considerations in which 
the "persojKil equation’' !ms been partly cancelled out by the use of 
the averaged ratings of the three judges. The present cliaptcr deals 
with the interrelationships among the nine drives computed on the 
basis of averaged ratings. The following chapter will deal witli 
lelationships of the averaged drive ratings to other data. 

The intcrco[‘relations nre shown in Table JO. For each comhina¬ 
tion of drives there is now only one pair of coefficients (one foi 
hoys and one for girls) instead of the tliicc pairs in Table 5, 

The coefficients presented in Table 10 range from —.55 to .85. 
Ill counting the numher of coefficients with a value of .4 or move 
(tile value at or above which the conclations are significantly differ¬ 
ent from zero) \ve find that for boys there arc 10 sucli figures out 
of a total of 36, and all of them positive. For girls tlierc are 11 
positive relationships greater than but in addition we find foui 
coefficients exceeding —.4 in the negative direction. 

Only a little more than one-third of the total number cf coeffi¬ 
cients in Table 10 arc significantly different from zero. This seems 
to indicate that the various drive variables tap several different 
and statistically independent aspects of personality.'’*^ As we will 
discuss below in greater detail, some of the drives may be closely 
related, or may lie tied together by halo effects. But ive can now 
be assured by the fewness of significant correlations, that the relation¬ 
ships of any such clusters to each other and to the remaining drive 
I'nriablcs are free from halo effects. The problems of wliat sets of 
drives sliould he regarded as "operational unities” (23), and what 
drives should be regarded as separate variables, will be discussed 
later in tliis chapter. A more conclusive answer to these questions 
can be attempted only after the relationships of each of the variables 
to other data have been studied. 

To come back to the question of sex differences regarding the 
degree of relationship among the drive variables: the fact tliat these 
intericlationships tend to be slightly greater for girls than for hoys 

^Thc re In live unreliability nf our men su res retiuiros caution in in a k Inc; 
statements about the actual rclaiionsliip between them. 
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Escape Bovs 

Girls 
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lias alrcncly been presented and discussed in Cluiptci* IV. It finds 
further support when the sjuubols a and n in Figure 1 are examined, 
I'Jicsc symbols indicate the closeness of relationship between two 
drive variables in terms of their patterns of relationship with the 
remaining variables. They thus yield indirectly what is represented 
in terms of direct correlations in Table 10. Since the symbols in 
Figure 1 are based on clusterings of correlation profiles ascertained 
by an approximative procedure, not too much weight should be 
assigned to them. However rough this criterion may be, the greater 
clustering for girls than for boys is cpiite striking. For boys there 
are only four for girls, there arc 11, four of tlicm negative 

(italicized), and in addition there are three more symbols indicating 
close hut less marked relationships. On the whole the location of 
these symbols agrees well with tliat of high correlation coefficients in 
Table 10. 

To go into greater detail, the strongest ties seen in Table 10 as 
well as ill Figure 1 arc found between Aggression on the one hand, 
and Control and Escape on the other. CocIficieiUs for both sexes 
range from .70 to .82. The relationship between Control and Escape 
is likewise marked (around .5 for both boys Jind girls). Recognition 
seems also to be a member of this duster, hut to a less marked degree 
and more for g/rls than for hoys; its correlations I'ange (for boys and 
girls) from .35 to .85. All the remaining significant tics in Table 
10 are limited to one of the sexes. 

Considering the fact that drive lor Control refers to what also 
has been described as dominance, its close relationship with Aggres¬ 
sion is to be expected. Tlie question may he raised of the usefulness 
of including them both in our list. Aside from the fact that little 
liaim can he done by duplication, we may justify their separate use 
On the empirical grounds that there arc interesting diffcicnees between 
these two variables in their icliitioiisliips to manifest bcliavior (see 
Chapters VI and VII). On the whole, Control tends to show 
closer relationship with bcliavioral manifestritions indicating adjust¬ 
ment, whereas Aggression is tied more closely to some maladjusted 
forms of behavior. In Table 10 the same tendency becomes evident 
Xvhen correlations of Achievement with Aggression and with Con¬ 
trol are compared. For both sexes tlie socially approved drive for 
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Achievement coiTclates about zero with Aggression, but iibout .35 
with Control 

The relationsliip of Recognition to Aggression and Control brings 
iji a tliird vari?jblc whose differentiation from the otlicr two will have 
to be considered. It appears tliat in terms of bcJiaviornl jnaju- 
festations, Recognition liolds its own udicn conij^ared to Aggression, 
anil in the same way as Control, but even more clearly. 

The fact that Aggression shows a high positive relationship n'ith 
Escape may seem surprising at first glance. But it does so only as 
long as we conceive of Aggression and Escape as behavioral mani¬ 
festations, not as underlying forms of motivation. On the under¬ 
lying levels of dynamics, aggi’cssion may well be a compensation for, 
and thus caused by, a tendency to escape; or, vice versa, hostility may 
lead to difficulties or guilt feelings and therefore to escape. It has 
become a common saying that inscciirit^'^ Avill lead to aggressiveness. 
Thus the drive for Escape may well correlate with the drive for 
Aggression, This would be in line with the psychoanalytic assump¬ 
tion that both escape and aggression arc forms of infantile rcgrcssioiu 

The question, pertinent to all our material, may again be raised 
explicitly: How much does the fact tliat our subjects arc adolescents 
contribute to our results? It may well be that tlie rclationslup 
between Aggre^ssion «7rid Escape is more marked in adolescents than 
it IS in adults. The latter have had more time! to discard one in 
favor of the other, 

Some of the drive variables may now be discussed in greater 
detail in terms of their relationships to the otiicr drive variables. 
Special emphasis .will be laid upon sex differences. 

For Autonomy,'^ correlations with other drives seldom reach ,5. 
This may partly be due to the fact that the reliability of this 
variable is very low, by far the lowest of ail the drive variables. 
There are, however, some interesting sex dilfcrcnccs. Tlicrc arc 
significantly higher positive relationships for girls than for hoys with 
Achievement and Recognition, The linear differences (if considera¬ 
tion of such differences is permissible as a fust approximation) be¬ 
tween the correlation coefficients of boys and girls i.s .53 and .57 
respect]There is n tendency In the same direciioi}, timugli 


-'OifFerenccs can be considered aignificJint from a round .4 uinvards. 
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bcloAv the level of si gni fie si nee, for Aggression and Control (striving 
for dominance). It seems quite plausible tliat Antonomj^i lacing less 
appropriate and adjusted for girls than for boys in our society, 
should have higher relationships to more active masculine tendencies, 
siicli as those mentioned in girls. 

A quite re^'ersed picture is given by our second variable. 
Social Tics. Here there is a significaiitl)'' higher positive rela¬ 
tionship In boys than in girls for Acliicvemcnt and Recog¬ 
nition, and a difference approaching significance for Aggression 
and Control, For Achievement, the values arc not high, .23 and 
—.26 respectively, but their algebmic difference is significant, 
reaching almost .5. In Recognition, boys reach the maximum value 
for correlations with Social Ties, .76. The girls arc left significantly 
behind, but they too sIioav a positive tendency, ,33. The trend in 
question is less clear for Aggression and Control, but again tlie 
coefficients are higher for bo^'s than for girls. In girls, Social Ties 
may be an end in itself, show!Jig correlations of more tlian .4 witii 
only the ‘'passive'^ tendencies, Succoranee and Escape; whereas in 
boys, Social Tics seems to be connected with a number of other 
active strivings. The close iclationship between Social Tics and 
Recognition in our group may mean a subordination of both these 
strivings to some more urgent goals such as the gaining of status. 
The urgency of these goals may again be a function of age; the 
relation ship he tween Social Tics and Recognition may be less strong 
in adult life.^^ 

The drive for Acliievcmciit shows relativel}' little relationsbij) 
with the other drive variables. Its closest affiliation is with Recogni¬ 
tion. In the way of sex differences, there is a significantly greater 
tendency for girls than for boys toward a positive relationship with 
Autonomy. Furtheimore, Achievement is unrelated to Succorancc 
in boys, yet these two drives are iiicoinpatibic, to the extent of almost 
—.5, in girls. Apparently boys will be motivated toward Achieve¬ 
ment independently of how they stand in Aiitojicmy or Succorancc. 

■'‘It is also quite possilile that we are dealing with the effects of cultural 
factors. The relationship hetwccii Social Ties and Recognition might not be 
present in, foi example, a rural group, and in n New England comnuinity 
with different success stand aids, Achievement might be found to be more 
strongly related lo some of the oilier drives than we have found to be the case 
in our group. 
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GivlSj on the other hand, will more likely he inotivatecl toward 
Achievement if there is some striving for independence (AutonQmy) ; 
girls Avith a striving for dependency (Succor a nee) arc less likely to 
seek Achievement. 

Of the remaining variahles we sliall consider chiefly Aggression. 
Its close relationships with Control and Escape for both hoys and 
girls have already been discussed. Sex differences arc conspicuous 
only for Abasement, which correlates zero with Aggression in boys, 
and —.54 Avitli Aggression in girls. This may be a reflection of 
the fact that girls with '‘masochistic'’ tendencies can often work 
them out in our society rvithout developing hostile tendencies. As 
will be shown in Chapter VIII, girls with high ratings on the drive 
for Abasement are cither insecure or truly altruistic. The latter 
solution excludes Aggression. In the former case Aggression may 
or may not he present. The resulting correlation may be expected 
to be moderate!}^ high on the negative side, which is borne out by 
the coefficient just presented. In boys, on the other hand, Abase¬ 
ment apparently goes as often as not with Aggression, possibly in a 
compensatory fashion when it docs. 

Even in the case of boys, liowevcr, one would have expected the 
correlation between Abasement and Aggression to be considerably 
on the negative side if these two terms had been defined on the mani¬ 
fest rather than on the motivational level.The fact that this is not 
the case may be taken as an indication that the raters actually ditl 
rate something which stands behind manifest behavior, In the same 
way, we may attempt to explain the correlations between Aggres¬ 
sion and Succoranee, whicli are, for both boys and girls, close to 
zero but slightly positive. What we call overt aggressive and 
succo rant behavior ought to correlate ncgativcl 3 ^ But as drives 
they may well be really independent, or aggression may even spring 
from a maladjustment resulting from succo ranee. 

It will by no means be forgotten that the judges may have been 
influenced in their ratings by theories or by accumulated experiences, 
either of an implicit or of an explicit character. However, the 
rapidity with Avhich the ratings were made, and the form of the 


®The idea of the mutual exclusiveness of abased behavior and aggressive 
behavior finds its clearest expression in the construction of rating scales using 
aggression and submission as the opposite ends of a linear scale. 
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ratinjT scale, created conditions under which notions about general 
relationships between drives could have had only a minimal effect. 
Moreover, it may reasonabl)-^ be said that any theoretical preposses¬ 
sions which may have been held by the raters were by no means as 
detailed as the relationships found by means of statistical analyses of 
the ratings, 

Thus far, our argument concerning the subjective or objective basis 
of the notions of dilvcs and their interrelationships has been ap¬ 
proached only in the fashion of an argumentum ad hnminenu The 
fact that their interrelationships corroborate general clinical in¬ 
sight or psychoanalytic theory cannot alone be taken as a final proof 
that drive ratings hit something focal in the dynamic personality 
structure of our subjects. We must now turn to a statistical ajialysis 
of the relations of rated drives to manifest behavior, as well as to 
other, more independent, sources of information. The interrelation¬ 
ships between drive variables can be understood in only a very frag¬ 
mentary fashion before these further references have been made. 




VL RELATIONSHIP OF RATED DRIVES TO 
BEHAVIOR IN SOCIAL SITUATIONS 

A. Comparison of the Two Sets of Data 

III order to link: the drive ratings to primary (i.e., directly ob¬ 
servable) behavior data, correlations were computed between these 
ratings and observations of manifest behavior. These observations 
liad been made previously in a series of social situations arranged for 
observational purposes, and centering around the activities of the 
adolescent group in tlic Chiblioiisc. The situations comprised^ play> 
dancing, and various types of social gatherings (10). 

In these tlic chief emphasis was put on observation of overt be¬ 
havior as limited, in most cases, to the specific social situation.^^ 
Some of these ratings pertained to such concrete aspects of bcliaviov 
as grooming activities, or the frequency of actually executed sociEil 
contacts, Otlier items were more abstract and interpretative of 
emotional adjustment (e.g,, tenseness, selfishness). However, all 
the items have the common characteristic of emphasizing the specific 
response as displayed in social situations. 

One of the consequences of such an approach is that inhibited 
tendencies do not find representation. Only tlie gross behavior is 
recordedj not always differentiating between genuine expression and 
social technique.-*^ The advantage of the behavior ratings, how¬ 
ever, is their relative objectivity in describing, prior to extensive 
interpretation, the actual behavior and techniques employed by the 
individual. Thus they furnish a part of the necessary frame of 
reference for hypotheses about the motivational personality. 

Drive ratings and behavior ratings arc related in the sense that 
both are based on the same source, behavior, tliougli in different 
ways. Our problem is to determine the particular relationships 
between the two. These relationships may he interpreted as being 
between inferred drives on the one hand, and overt manifestations 
on the other. As an alternative interpretation, onr results could 


^tii the following discussion ratings based on behavior in social situations 
will he referred to as behavior items and as situation items. Tliese terms are 
used synonymously. 

^The qualitative commenta which accompanied the ratings often made this 
differentiation prissihie, fiut this was not necessarily reflected in the final 
score. 
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be taken as indications of the behavioral cues which the rate is, as 
a group, used for their inferences, and which thus in a logical sense 
constitute their conceptions of the drives. This problem of the 
locus” of the correlations will be discussed in greater detail below. 

The social situation ratings^’^ arc based on the averaged ratings of 
four judges, two of whom later participated in our drive ratings. 
Tin's raises the objection tliat personal bias rnaj-' have con¬ 
tributed to the relationships found between drive and behavior rat- 
iiigs. The influence of personal bias is reduced bj* die following 
facts: (rt) the drive ratings did not include judgments of two of 
tile judges who functioned in the social situation ratings; {h) diere 
was a lag of two years between lusigning situation ratings and 
clI'ivc ratings. The situation ratings were made whcji the subjects 
were in the high eleventh and low twelftli grades. As we mentioned 
nbovCj the drive ratings were made after the subjects had left the 
study. (^) They were made with the explicit instructions to use 
beliavior as a basis for interpretation rather than to take it at its 
face value; {d) the pattern of our results suggests their general 
validity and makes personal bias as a basis highly improbable. Tlic 
strongest argument in favor of the objective basis of drive ratiiigs is 
the demonstration of their predictive value for reactions other than 
those used for inferring the drive ratings. This will be discussed 
in IX and X, 

Of the 40 social situation items available, 33 were selected in order 
to avoid unnecessary detail or duplication.^*^ They are, listed below 
and in the top part of Table 12.^^ Their order is the same as the 


^’For a thorough cliscuasion of the social situation ratings, their reliabilities, 
halo effect, etc, see Frances Burks Newman, Charting Adolescent Behavior: 
An Evoluaiion of Ohsefvntioun! Records in a LongjJndisJaf Study^ monograpii 
in preparation. 

^In a mimbej- of instances, separate situational ratings were available for 
behavior of the subject ivith hoys and with girls. For the sake of simplicity 
only those ratings were used which refer to the subject's own sex. The list 
of the items in question is: “social participation,” “social self-confidence,” 
“attention-seeking,” '*a(Tectation,” “social stiinulua value," “self-assertion,” 
“talkativeness" For “popularity" both ratings were considered in Table 12. 
A number of special items clearly recognisable in Table X2 refer to attitudes 
toward the opposite sex only. 

^^As compared with the original form of the scale, the direction of some 
variables has been changed iii order to avoid too many negative correlations 
for convenience of discussion. For instance, the variable wdn'ch wo call 
“tenseness” was originally termed "freedom from tenseness,” etc, 
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ol’dci' in which tlie rcitings were made. Excerpts or abbreviated 
adaptations from the descriptions given the raters arc presented. 

Attractive Apficarauce —Attractiveness and pleasantness of 
appearance, inchuliiie coloring, features, proportion of body, 
carriage, cleanliness, facial expression, becoming clothes, dis* 
tribution of fat, 

Grooming Activity —Obviously spends a great deal of time in 
grooming self. Krccpicntly arranges or combs hair, brtislics olf 
clothes, puts on inake-np, ^ 

Energy Output —Overtly active practically all the time, in¬ 
cluding gross inovemeiits and aggressive contacts with physical 
environment; eager, animated, bodily movements. 

Interest in Opposite Sex —Continually in it ia tea contacts with 
and takes every opportunity to attract altciuion of incmbcrs of 
opposite sex, for activities in wliicli sexes are mixed. 

Reference to Opposite Sex —When none of opposite aex arc 
picsent: frequently talks about mcrnl)crs of opposite sex; tries 
out techniques usually successful with, or in anticipation of 
future contacts with opijositc sex. 

Social Partiripniion —Takes every opportunity for social con¬ 
tact allowed by the nature of the situation. Continually directs 
attention toward others, talks to them and participates in aclivi' 
ties with them. 

Seeking of Adnft Company —Seeks out adult in preference to 
children in n grou[). Hangs around adults inakiiig frequent bids 
for attention. Identifies self with adults. Very cordial to adults. 

Resistance to Atiihoriiy —Deliberately breaks rules. Refuses 
to comply with requests of person in charge. Subtly resists 
authority; evasive, sly, two-faced, smooth, in contrast to: Eager 
to comply with adults’ wishes; anticipates what adults might 
want; asks adult assistance in enforcing regulations; ex¬ 
tremely suggestible with adults. 

Social Self-Confidence —Very assured behavior with both 
adults and children. Takes failure in matter-of-fact way. 
Invites new situations requiring poise and confidence. 

Attesition-'Seeking —Constantly seeks to put self in n conspicu¬ 
ous position; bluIBng, shovN'ing off, Exerts strenuous clforts to 
gain recognition of associates. 

Affectation —Markedly affected speech, mannerisms, or ges¬ 
tures; simulation of modesty or wistfulness. 

Social Siimnins Value —Frequently stimulates others hy his 
presence. Attracts and keeps their attention. 

Popularity voith Same Sex —General^" approved and ndinired 
by others. Effoits repeatedly made by others to attract his at¬ 
tention. A pieferred partner in activities; his coinpnny sought 
by many. 
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PopiUafity fwii/i Opposite Sex —(Definition sam« as aluivc,) 
Setl-Assertiou —MonoiJoIizes conversation \vith, or Inici feres 
with activiiies of others. Continually Riving tlirectlona and 
ordering Olivers about. 

Sejisitivity and Dependence on Approv/i !—Excessively con¬ 
cerned about the son of impression Jie iiinkes on hi.s associates. 

Very sensitive and easily “Inirt”. Ecncts slroiig!}'' to praise or 
blame. Constanlly leaning on others for approval of his actions, 
or help in his decisions. 

Lc^idersfjip —Highly successful in influencing the group cither 
directly ov by indirect suggestion. Competent in organizing 
and handling group aclivitios. Cominents or suggestions wcl- 
compd by the group and readily accepted. 

Group htfercji vj. Self Intensl —Quickly adapts himself and 
buoyantly canics the load of etithiisiajfrn for group into Jests 
and activities, or, cpiickly adapts and devotes himself unre- 
bcrvcdly to the interests of the group. Enthusiastically encour¬ 
ages activities in which most of the group me inLcrested. 

TiiikaUvniess as contrasted with Quiet, 

Uissnihfietl as contrasted with Content. 

Exnbertud as cojitra.s'ted with G)l) 0 ^n)^ 
li.vcUfiirtess .is contrasted with Caliimes’s. 

IrniahilUy ag contrasted with Good-naturedness. 

Tenseuess as contrasted with Relaxed. 

1 Dipids'wniess as contrasted with Deliberative. 

Anxiety as coiitra>sted with Carefree, 

Freqncni il/ood Snuhiejs as contrasted with Constancy of Monti. 

Scifishjjess a.s contrasted with Cofiperalive, 
irrespensibie as contj’a.sted witlr Responsible, 

Ilxpioitive^ dcmattiluKj of others as contrasted with non-cx- 
ploitive, untiemnnding. 

IVfll Adjusifd .^ocjVi^fy as contrasted with Poorly Adjvisied 
Socially. 

Predomlveiutly Orlrnlcd /o*iurtJvf Opposite Sex contrasted 
with predominantly Oi-iented towaid Same Sex. 

Smooth Social Punctioninff, i.e,, tiuiihoui ewo/ioFjal iuterfereuce 
.is cofifrasted with lilocked Ifi Social Situation.s, fi'ec|ucnt emo¬ 
tional iiUeifcrenre. 

The reliabilities of the 33 behavior items range from .37 to .77 
unraised, or .54 to .87 raised. In the tables and graphs of tliis 
dLaptcr only eight of the nine drives arc shown. No cofiiinilatiofis 
were made for Autonomy because of its W inter-rater agreement 
discussed ill Chapter III. 
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Relationships of Rathd Drivks to Situation Ratings 
Taken as a Group 

The purpose of Table 11 is to indicate the similarity between the 
single drives in terms of their relationships to the behavior ratings 
as a whole. This can be visualized from the left part of Table 11 by 
following rows and columns in both directions away from the 
diagonal. 

Table 11 and its explanation are chiefly of methodological interest. 
The drive variables are arranged in siicli an order that the average 
differences between corresponding coiTelation cocfTidents (hoys and 
girls taken together) arc at a minimum for adjacent drives. Tlic 
average differences shown in the left part of the table are computed 
in the following fiishion, according to the squared r mctliod: all the 
coefficients shown in Table 12 are first squared but the squares are 
assigned the same sign, positive or negative, which the original coeffi¬ 
cient possessed. Algebraic averages are then computed for corre¬ 
sponding values of boys and girls. The next step consists in the 
computation of all tlic algebraic differences corresponding to the 28 
possible intercombinations of the eight drive variables, for each of 
the 33 situation items. The signs of all these differences are then 
discarded, and they are averaged over all the 33 items for each of 
the combinations of drives. In the table the square roots of these 
28 averages are shown. It can be seen that the rearrangement of 
the sequence of drives can be made with a satisfactory degree of 
consistency. 

The right part of Table 11 shows the average correlations of each 
drive variable with 33 situation items, giving two values for CeTcli 
drive, one with signs taken into consideration, the other with signs 
discarded. 

According to both of these criteria, the rclationsliips arc rather 
close for the first five drives. They arc in the neighborhood of -40 
to .45 with very little difference between absolute and algebraic 
averages, indicating almost complete absence of negative correla¬ 
tions. There is a break from here to the last three drives, Succoranee, 

^Thescy eiagcs are also based on the squaicd r's lathei than upon the 
intinericall hies; signs are, however, retained In theii oriKiiial value except 
for the ifi Rep of ooiiipiUation Icatling to the lesiilLs presented in the left 
part as in the first column of the right pait of the talile. 
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Achievement, and Abasement, wltli absolute averages of around 
.20 to .25. In tile case of Achievement the algebraic average 
drops to about .1, and in the ease of Abasement it becomes negative, 
—.23, indicating the frequent occurrence of negative correlations 
with these two drive variables. 

In fact the correlations between Abasement and the situation 
ratings are inversely related to the corresponding correlations be¬ 
tween the first five drives and the situation ratings. This negative 
relation is not surprising when we consider that Aggression and 
Recognition motivate, among other manifestations, overt social activi¬ 
ties, whereas Abasement as a motive is apt to inhibit them. 

The data thus suggest that behavior in social situations reflects 
the first five drives, In contrast to this, the last three variables seem 
on the whole to show less clear relationships to social behavior. It 
will be shown in Chapter VIII, however, that they arc tied to certain 
general traits such as "introversion* and "maturity.*’ They also 
show close relationships to the Adjustment Inventory, whereas the 
first five drives do not (see Chapter IX). Thus in no sense can 
the last three drives, Succor mice. Achievement, and Abasement, be 
considered less important than the first five, whether we consider them 
as constructs facilitating the organization of data, or as dynamic 
realities. 

By and large, tlic sequence of the eight drive items described in 
Table 11 is rather in agreement with what has been discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter V in connection with the direct interrela¬ 
tions of drives. In going hack to Table 10 it cun he seen that com¬ 
binations of drives adjacent to one another in Table 11 tend to 
show the highest direct correlation. For boys and girls taken to¬ 
gether, the relationship between Socinl Ties and Recognition is 
better than .55, and for the subsequent adjacent pairs of Recognition 
and Control, Control and Aggression, Aggression and Escape, it is 
between .75 and .80, Further down in the list of the eight drive 
variables rearranged in Table 11 the relationships arc Jiot as dose 
when viewed in the light of Table 10, yet even there they arc 
consistent enough to justify the proposed reorganization. 

A further similarity between the first five drives is given by the 
fact that they arc those with the highest inter-rater agreements as 
shown in Table 2, with averages from .45 up, unraised, and from 
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.7 raised. A differentiation of these five drives in terms of their 
jelatioiis to behavior will be given in the following section. 

C. Relationships or Stnclh Diuviis to Behaviok Itutsis 

Before showing the more complex relationsliips between rated 
drives and behavior observations, specific correlation trends will be 
discussed, The data arc presented in Tabic 12 showing raw cor¬ 
relation coefficients for boys and girls separately, for tlie 264 com¬ 
binations between the eight drive variables and the thirty-three situa¬ 
tion items. 

Of our group of 49 boys and 46 girls which had been rated on 
drives, 4+ boys and 38 givls enter this comparison. The omissions 
are due to the fact that some of the children were not rated on the 
situation material. As a rough estimate (varying with the size of 
the correlations) differences of .4 between correlation coefficients 
may be regarded as significant. 

A glance at Table 12 shows that the profiles for boys and girls 
are rather similar. In the subsequent discussion, there will be 
emphasis on sex differences whenever they do appear. 

Detailed discussion of all coefficients shown in Table 12 cannot 
be attempted. The discussion will concentrate, on selected variables 
and will summarize briefly the rest of the mate rial, 

We select first the ratings on Recognition. The drive for Recog¬ 
nition is one of the first five variables mentioned as showing rela¬ 
tively high average correlations with the behavior ratings. Exarnin- 
ing the second row of Table 12 item by item, we find some inter¬ 
esting relationships with particular situation ratings as well as some 
interesting sex differences. 

Recognition shows relatively little relationship with "attractive 
appearance" for both boys and girls, but somewhat more witli 
"gvaoming activity" (about .4). In “energy output" boys' correla¬ 
tions are higher than the girls’ (.5 vs. .2). The difference is not 
quite significant, but general experience and further correlations to 
be mentioned suggest that the drive for Recognition is more openly 
displayed in boys whereas girls more commonly show a tendency to 

“To clistingiiish between the two types of data, drives will be capitalized 
as was done in the previous chapters, and social items will be refer red to in 
quotation marks. 
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hide it. ^^Intercst in the opposite scx*^ and 'h'efciciicc to the oppo¬ 
site sex'* correlate about .5 with Rccoignition in both boys and girls 
(whicli may or may not be a specific feature of adolescence) and so 
does '‘social participation.** "Seeking of adult company'’ is slight!}^ 
higher in boys than in girls who rate high on Recognition, and 
"resistance to authority” is significantly higher in girls than in hoys. 
Values of from .45 to .70 for both boys and girls arc found for 
the next four items: "Social self-confidcncc," "attention-seeking," 
"affectation,” and "social stimulus value.” "Popularity witli the 
same sex” correlates about .3, "popularity with the opposite sex" 
about .45 with Recognition for both boj^s and girls. For "self- 
assertion” the relationship is rather close, ,62 for both boys and 
girls. In "dependence on approval” boys striving for Recognition 
arc higher than girls to an extent approaching significance (.66 vs. 
.35) ; again boys more often display their sensitivity and dependence 
on approval whereas the girls tend to inhibit their drive for Recogni¬ 
tion. Correlations with "leadership" are about ,4. A highly signifi¬ 
cant sex difference of more than ,5 is shown for "group interest,” 
with boys exhibiting much more "group interest” than girls. "Talka¬ 
tiveness*' averages about .55. 

Most of the behavior items discussed thus far such as "energy 
output,” "social participation,” "self-confidence" (defined as inviting 
new situations), "self-assertion” (bossiness), "leadership," may be 
conveniently labelled by the phrase “overt social activity," indicating 
a direct expression of the drive for Recognition, whether this expres¬ 
sion is more or less adjusted. On the whole, correlations of Recog¬ 
nition with these items arc ratlicr high. Among the remaining items, 
"exuberance” and “orientation toward opposite sex” fall in the 
same category. 

With the exception of the items just mentioned and the remain¬ 
ing two of the last three situation items, the subsequent list of be¬ 
havior items inaj'' be coniprcheiisivel 3 ' labelled "emotional maladjust¬ 
ment.” This category comprises items like "irritability,” "tenseness,” 
"frequency of mood swings,” "selfishness,*’ etc. Though Recognition 
also shows relationships to the items on this second part of the list, 
these relationships are more uneven than the first category and are 
generally more marked for girls than for boys. 

For example, girls striving for Recognition arc somewhat more 
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likely to be *‘dissatislicd" than bo.vs striving for Recognition. For 
boys the correlation with “exubcranccj” which belongs to the first 
category of overt expressiveness is almost ►S whereas for girls there 
is practically no relationship. This again points, as did the third 
item, "energy output" toward the greater overtness of the striving 
for Recognition in boys than in girls. The relationship with "excited- 
ncss” is about .54. There is a significant sex difference in the next 
item "irritability," as well as in "selfishness" and ^^lack of responsi- 
bilit 3 ^" Girls striving for Recognition show a marked tendency of 
about .5 to be "irritable,** "selfish,” and "irresponsible.** All of 
these items indicate emotional maladjustment in girls whereas these 
relationships arc practically absent in boys. There is some positive 
relationship for both sexes with "tenseness** and with "impulsive¬ 
ness/* no relationship with "anxlctj^** and a relationship with the 
tendency toward "frequent mood swings” which is higher for girls 
than for bo 3 "S, tliough not significantly so. There is a high correla¬ 
tion, between .6 and .7, of Recognition with "cxploitiveiicss" in both 
boys and girls. 

Tile relationship with "social adjustment" is negligible and so 
is the one with the last item, "smooth social functioning,*’ at least 
as far as girls are concerned. The next to last item, "orientation 
toward the opposite sex/* is very similar in content to the fourth 
and fifth items of the list and belongs to the category of overt social 
activit 3 '-. Like these, it shows a correlation with the striving for 
Recognition of about .5 for both sexes. 

The behavior profile of Recognition will now be compared with 
the profiled of the other four drive variables which have already 
been, found Lo be clQsel 3 ^ related with regard to behavioral manifesta¬ 
tions. Tlicse arc, namely: Social Ties, Control, Aggression, and 
Escape. Tn discussing similarities and differences among these five 
drives, the distinction made between overtly expressive social be¬ 
havior and emotional maladjustment will be kept in mind, and 
special attention will again be paid to sex differences. 

Let us start with Aggression. As docs Recognition, Aggression 
correlates positively with the items in the category "overt social 
activity” 3 "ct these correlations arc generally not as higli as for Recog¬ 
nition. It should be noted that there is a slight and consistent rela- 
tionsliip between Aggression and such items of positive social success 
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il's '‘leadership,’' or “social stimulus value." This is the more remark¬ 
able as the defining remarks given to the raters for the drive for 
Aggression (see Chapter II) stress the maladjusted angle. Appai- 
ently there was more generality underlying the actual handling of 
the drive category Aggression by the raters than was explicitly sug- 
gested in the definition. Such broadness is in agreement with psy¬ 
choanalytic and other assumptions regarding aggression as an 
important component of every active type of behavior (Alexander,^* 
Murphy). On tlic other hand, according to psychoanalysis a high 
degree of hostility will be fovind in every inaladjusted form of be¬ 
havior (c.g.; neurosis). Corresponding! 3 'Aggression shows generally 
higher correlations than Recognition with the various behavioral 
forms of maladjustment. This can best be seen by comparing the 
two drives in the right half of Table 12. 

On the whole the two sexes show less differences on Aggression 
than On Recognition, but there is again a slight tendency for girls 
rated liigh oji Aggression to be more emotionally maladjusted than 
for boys (c.g., there is less “group interest” but more “irritability” 
and also more “selfishness”). The highest point in tlic behavior 
profile of the drive for Aggression is “exploitiveness,’* showing the 
highest correlation of the whole table, .8 for both boys and girls. 
One may partially account for this by the fact that exploitivencss is 
one of the less concrete items in the behavior list. It refers to a 
result of behavior ratlicr than to a specific manifestation and tiuis is 
more comparable to some of the general traits to be discussed in 
Cliapter VIII. Other high points are “frequent mood swings,” 
“affectation," and “attention-seeking,” with little sex differences for 
any of these items. The only siz,eable negative relationship is with 
“group interest” in girls, As can be seen from Table 11, Aggression 
is generally the most expressive of all the drives in the sense of being 
displa 3 Td in social situations, with an average correlation for all 
the 33 situation items of .47. 

The behavior profile of Escape is very similar to that of Aggres¬ 
sion. Among the differences, none of which is quite significnjit, wc 
mention only the smaller relationships of “energy output” for both 
sexes, and “interest in the opposite sex” for boj^s. For “interest in 


“‘Alexander, F. T/u^ Psychoaii^ilysis of thf Total Pcrsojiality. 
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opposite sex" there is a significant difference behYcen boys and girls. 
For girls, but not for boys, there is a clear relationship between 
Escape and "interest in opposite sex." There is a siniilai* relation¬ 
ship of the sexes regarding "seeking of adult company," whereas 
both aggressive boys and aggressive girls have a rather indifferent 
relationship, as a group, with this item. Generally speaking, the 
relntiozisJiips between Escape and "overt social activity" are sh’gJnly 
but consistently higher for girls than for hoys. Oji tlie side of 
emotional maladjustn’ienl: sex differences are negligible; the general 
trend is rather similar to Aggression. 

The last two of the group of five drives. Social Tics and Control, 
will now be considered briefly. The general pattern of ups and 
downs of Control is more similar to Aggression than to the other 
drives. However, like Social Tics and Recognition, the left part 
of its profile is slightly but consistently higher than that of Aggres¬ 
sion, The Items "social participation,’* "social stimulus value,** 
"popularity,** "leadership," and "group interest,’* show their lilghest 
correlations with Control for boys. The differences between some 
of these correlations and the corresponding ones for Aggression 
approacli significance. On die other hand with respect to emotional 
maladjustment the profile for Control is closer to zero than is that 
for Aggression, a feature which Control again shares with Recogni¬ 
tion and with Social Ties. This is especially true for the boys witli 
respect to Control and Recognition, whereas the girls* profiles tend 
to be almost as high on these as on Aggression. The sex differences 
in "group interest" reaches a maximum in the case of Control: 
.51 versus —,28, This is the maximum sex difference that occurs 
in Table 12. 

Thus, whereas Control shows more resemblance to Aggression in 
its specific pattern, it is more similar to Recognition with respect 
to the more general trend of "overt activity*’ versus "emotional 
maladjustment.*’ This is also brought out in Table 11 by the fact 
that the lowest average discrepancy, .22, between the behavioral 
representations of any two drives, is found for Recognition ajid 
Control, whereas it is .28 for Control and Aggression. 

It may be fruitful to make a conceptual distinction between the 
hitter two drive variables in view of the important differences in 
their manifestations. Whether or not such a distinction should be 
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retjiined for Control and Recognition is questionable from tlic point 
of view of our material. However, such a distinction can do little 
Jiarm, since we do not assume that these motivational tendencies 
arc independent “fiictors/' but rather use them as pjuiding concepts 
with no claim toward ol•tIlogonalit 3 ^ 

The distinction between Recognition and Social Tics seems in any 
case more justified, as far as behaviornl inanifcstalions arc concerned, 
than tile distinction between Recognition and Control. There arc, 
for example, clear differences between the former two drives with 
respect to sex differences in their behavioral manifestations, whereas 
there are very little differences in this respect between Recognition 
and Control. Social Ties shows consistently higher relationships 
MUth behavior items for bo 5 ^s than for girls, whereas tins is not 
the ease with cither Recognition or Control, One conspicuous 
difference is in ''resistance to authority/* which is higher for girls 
than for boys in the ease of Recognition, but higher for hoys tlian 
for girls in the ease of Social Tics. In general it may be stated 
tliat for bo 5 ^s, Social Ties finds expression in greater overt social 
activity, but also greater emotional maladjustment tlian for girls. 
Recognition finds expression for both sexes about cqiiallj^ in overt 
social activity, but is more closely related to emotional maladjustment 
in girls than in hoys. 

Generally, the differences between correlation profiles increase 
as we proceed from the upper to the lower portions of tlie table, in 
accordance with the way in which the list of drive variables has been 
rearranged (see Section 13 of this chapter. Table 11, and also Sec¬ 
tion D). Relatively high coefficients arc found between the adjusted 
behavior items and Social Tics, Recognition, and Control, and be¬ 
tween the maladjusted items and Aggression and Escape. For con¬ 
trast, the last variable in the list of drives, Abasement, will now 
be discussed, 

The correlations of the rated drive for Abasement with situation 
items are generally low and often negative. Yet these coefficients 
illustrate some of the less obvious or even unexpected relationships 
which are so difficult to explain unless certain ps^'choanalytic con¬ 
cepts arc resorted to. Abasement shows a negative correlation, some¬ 
what less than —.4, for boj^s and girls «averaged, with "attractive 
appearance.*' With the next item "grooming activity" the cor re la- 
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tion is even in the negative direction, nearly —.5 for boys 

and girls averaged. This somewhat surprising /iiicling suggests that 
neglect of grooming may be primarily the expression of a masochistic 
tendency, and the lack of attractive appearance a result rather than 
the cause of masochism. 

Among the further correlates of Abasemont we mention a nega¬ 
tive relationship for girls, but not buys, witli '^resistance to authority" 
and with "affectation." Likewise, "sel/ishncss" correlates negatively 
with Abasement only in girls. There also is a significant difference 
between boys and girls in '“'irritability," the difference being almost 
.6, with the girls showing the negative relationship of —*35. Fur¬ 
thermore, girls tending toward Abasement do not show inclination 
to be dissatisfied, whereas boys have it to an extent almost significantly 
higherv namely> .46. 

This brings us to a point where sex differences may he discussed 
‘ in a more general way. Let us compare the two drives, Abasement 
and Aggression. The considerations of the preceding paragrapli 
show that masochistic girls in our society tend to be better adapted 
than masochistic hoys: they tend to be unaffected, non-resistant to 
authority, unselfish, not irritable and not too dissatisfied, whereas 
masochistic boys tend to be dissatisfied, irritable, and anxious, On 
the other hand, there is a tendency fov Aggression to correlate with 
undesirable features in girls more than in bo5^s, as mentioned above. 
While aggressive boys arc markedly active, aggressive girls tend 
more often to be irritable. A reverse picture to Abasement is also 
shown in the case of Recognition. In contrast to boys seeking recogni¬ 
tion, girls who strive for recognition tend to resist authorit}^, to be 
comparatively indifferent to the group, and to be dissatisfied, irritable, 
selfish, and irresponsible, quite aside from those desirable and un¬ 
desirable features which they shave with the boys who strive for 
recognition. 

On the basis of our findings as well as from general assumptions 
we may consider the striving for aggression and recognition more 
an aspect of adjustment to out culture when found in boys than 
when found in girls, and abasement a feature of adjustment to oiir 
cultute xvhen found in girls, but less specifically so wlien found 
in boys. The findings discussed above could thus be summarized and 
tentatively generalized in the following way: undesirable forms of 
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belijivior in social vsitniitions arc especially displayed liy boys ratiiit!; 
liij^li on feminine drives and by f^irls radii" high on masculine 
drives. 

The remaining two variables in our list of drives arc Succoranee 
and Achievement, Tliey linve^ in common with Abasement, a general 
lack of relationship with most of the social situation items. 

In the ease of Succorance, only a few relationships arc significant, 
and most of these are to be found in girls. Girls rating higli in 
Succorance tend to be ^^attention-seeking” (-45) and "affected” 
(.41), "self-assertive” and "dependent on approviil” (.37 and .38), 
and "talkative” (-40), "dissatisfied*^ (-43), "irritable” (,43), "im¬ 
pulsive” (.42), and "selfish,” "irresponsible” and "exploitive” (.42, 
.39, .49). The highest though not quite significant relationship of 
Succorance for boys is Avith "tenseness" (.35). 

In contrast to Succorance, Achievement shows almost all of its 
significant relationships lo situational behavior in boys and not in 
girls'. Boys rated high on the drive for Achievement tend to seek 
adult company (.51), not to resist authority, (—.40), to be socially 
celf-confident (.37), not to be irritable (—.36), not to he selfish and 
irresponsible (—.44 and —,48), to be socially adjusted (.37) and 
to show smooth social functioning. As will be seen even moie clearly 
in Cliapter VIIT, the drive for Achievement is associated with real 
integration of personality and intcrnalrzation of tasks and social re¬ 
sponsibilities. The highest figure for girls is —.39 indicating inde¬ 
pendence of approval in girls rated high on Achievement, The 
emotional independence of girls rated high on Achievement lias 
already been emphasized in Chapter V wlicrc it was pointed out 
that the drive for Achievement shows some correlation with the 
drive for Autonomy and other more active drives, which was not 
fouiid in boys. 

D. Rklationsi-iips of Single Behavior Items to the Rated 

Drives 

Instead of proceeding by rows in Table 12, one may directly com- 
]iarc values in a given coJumn. Jn this way a single behavior item 
can be analyzed with respect to its relationships to the various 
drives. Such an analysis will be attempted now for some of the 
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33 situation items. This analysis will cut across previous discussion, 
blit with emphasis on differentiation in the vertical direction, 

Let us consider first the item "'selfishness” (sixth from the end) 
which is interesting because of the rather marked sex differences. Its 
correlation with Social Ties is negligible for both sexes. There is a 
correlation of between .5 and .6 for both sexes with the fourth and 
fifth variables, Aggression and Escape. With Recognition, Control, 
and Succoranee, however, the girls show correlations of around .45, 
whereas there is practically no correlation with these items in boys. 
There is a negative correlation of —.44 with Achievement i[i boys, 
whereas girls show no relationship, and of —.43 in girls with Abase¬ 
ment wliercas the boys show no relationship. As we have mentioned 
above, the undesirable feature of "'selfishness” is overcome by self- 
sacrifice (or masochism) in girls, hut not in boys. On the other 
hand, selfishness in boys seems to be incompatible witli work, whereas 
there is no relationship between attitude toward motivation to work 
(Achievement) and “selfislincss” in girls. 

Among the items of overt social activity, the following arc most 
clearly differentiated in their relationships to our list of drives: 
'"grooming activity,” which drops from around .4 in its relationship 
to Recognition to about —.45 in its relationship to Abasement; 
"’interest in the opposite sex” and "reference to the opposite sex” 
and ‘"orientation toward the opposite sex” which drop from around 
.5 in the case of Social Tics and Recognition to around —.2 or —-3 
in the ease of Abasement. It is interesting that in the in-between 
variable of Aggression there still is relationship with "reference to 
tile o|ipositc sex” (when none of the opposite sex is present) yet the 
initiating of contact with the opposite sex (‘"interest in the opposite 
sex”) has almost vanished (for boys). This latter item shows even 
a slightly negative coefficient, in boys, with Escape, a fact which 
makes boys rated high on Escape more similar to those rated high on 
Abasement than to those rated high on the first four drives. A differ¬ 
ence between boj’-s high on Escape and bo5's liigh on Abasement in 
their relation to the opposite sex is that the former still do show 
reference to the opposite sex whereas the latter do not even show this. 
Boys rated high on Social Tics show the greatest “interest in the 
opposite sex” and “reference to the opposite sex.” For Recognition, 
Control, Aggression, and especially Escape, relationships with “refer- 
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cnce to’' are higher than with "interest in'' the opposite sex. Girls 
however, show greatest "interest in opposite sex" when rated high on 
Aggression, Recognition, and Escape. This holds also, but to a lesser 
degree, for Control and Social Tics. Like the bo 3 \s, girls rated 
high on Ahasement arc likely to be low on the two items. 

The figures for "social self-confidence" drop steadily except for 
Achievement, from around .5, in the case of Social Ties, Recognition, 
and Control, to —.3 for Abfisemciit. 

For "attention-seeking" the pattern is similar. The higliest single 
coefficient is .83 characterizing the relationship between Control and 
"attention-seeking’' in boys. For Aggression the value is almost as 
liigli for both boys and girls. Social Tics, Recognition, and Escape 
show coefficients of about .6, whereas they are around zero for hoys 
in Succorance and Achievement, and become sliglitly negative in 
Abasement. 

A considerable drop is also found for "exploitivcness," which 
reaches about ,8 in the case of Aggression and drops down to —.13 
for boys and —.46 for girls in the case, of Abasement. 

E. Synonyms tn Colloquial Reference to Drives and 
Manifestations 

A question of special interest arises in connection with the fact 
mentioned in the introduction, that in common language, similar or 
identical terms are often employed to characterize both motivational 
tendencies and forms of behavior. This may be one of the reasons for 
the attempt to eliminate reference to motivation altogether in an 
objective psychoIogjL The relationships seem, however, to he more 
tangled than a simple terminological identification would permit us 
to expect, as became apparent in our discussion of Table 12. To 
be sure there arc no identical terms if we compare the list pf drives 
witli tlie list of behavior items. But for nearly every drive find 
one or a few manifestations which strike us as particularly appropriate 
or congenial, e.g., "self-assertion" for Control, "social participation” 
for Social Tics, "dependence on approval" for Recognition, and lack 
of "social sclf-confidcnce" for Abasement. 

The closest correspondence is found in the case of self-assertion 
i\nd Contvcil (-7). The vclationaUips between synony¬ 
mous drives and manifestations drop from there to .3 for lack of 
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"self-confidence” and Abasement; to .5 for '‘social participation" 
and Social Tics, and to .66 in boys and only .35 in ^irls for ‘'de¬ 
pendence on approval" and Recognition, The lower the correlmion 
the greater is the indication that the corresponding or “natural” 
jnanifestation of the drive in question i.s inhibited, as is, for instajice, 
the case with Recognition in girls, or Abasement in botli sexes, 

A problem to be distinguished from the one concerning relation¬ 
ships between drives and corresponding manifestations, is that of 
tile relationship between drives and the chief, synonymous goals to¬ 
ward which are directed. In fact, "drives” .seem to be more 
often named after their goals than after their immediate beliavioriil 
manifestations. One of the main goals of the drive for Control is 
Icaderslilp. The relation between Control and "leadership" is .60 
for boys and .29 for girls. This suggests that girls cither do not 
reach tlieir goal of controlling as well as bo)fs or tliat tlierc are 
other main types of goals, c.g., more subtle forms of Control, which 
are important for the girls rated high on that variable. In any case, 
the importance of n goal for an iiKlividiial as indicated in his drive 
ratings does not automatically imply its attainment. The drive for 
Social Ties refers to a striving for general social acceptance (see the 
definitions in Chapter II). Its relation to the most closely corre* 
spending overt observational item, "popularity,” is however, only 
around .2 for "popularity with the same sex," and not much liiglicr 
for "popularity with the opposite sex,” It tluis seems to be easier 
to become a leader with a strong drive for Control than to become 
popular with a strong striving for Social Ties. Or else leadership 
is often taken as a cue to infer u striving for Conti'ol, at least in 
the case of the boys, whereas presence or absence of popularity is not 
50 much used as a cue for the significance of popularity for tlic indi¬ 
vidual (drive for Social Ties). Thus not only the relationship 
between drive and manifestation (technique) but also that between 
drive and achieved goal is ambiguous. 
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A. Alternative Pehavior Manifestations of Drives as 
Represented dy Multiple Correlations 

In this chapter the complex relationships between rated drives 
and behavior in social situations will be elaborated with respect to 
certain aspects which have not yet been dealt with due to limitations 
of teclimque. 

The first of these questions is the following: Is it true that for 
each drive there is a standard set of manifestations exliibitcd more 
or less consistently by all persons possessing the drive? If so, drives 
are nothing but names for clusters of manifestations. Or do we 
find that individuals possessing a certain drive will exhibit cither 
one or another set of manifestations? In such a case there are two 
of moi'e sets of behavioral patterns functioning in an "alternative” 
fashion in the expression of the drive. 

To answer these questions one has to correlate rated drives with 
complex features such as "the presence of either this manifestation 
or that manifestation.” There arc several possibilities to be con¬ 
sidered here. One may interpret the concept of alternative manifesta¬ 
tion in the sense of mutual exclusiveness, in which case a person 
should get a high score on one manifestation hut not on the other. 
Or one could define “eithcr-or” In the sense of "and/or” ; in this 
case a person scoring ])jgh on one manifestation may score Jiigh, low, 
or medium on the second, although both manifestations may be closely 
related to the drive. 

A simple and direct statistical technique available for the study 
of joint contributions of two or more unrelated variables to a third 
is the multiple correlation. We have used the multiple correlation 
coefficient to obtain the correlation between the drive and best- 
weighted sum of the ratings on the two (or more) manifestations. 
The latter represent the alternative expressions of the drive in 
question.^'^ 

13y means of the multiple correlation coefficient one can study 

’'■’It is to be noted that multiple correlation provides an adequate index of 
the relationships involved only if the alternative manifestation is of an 
additive sort and relationships linear. In a case other than the additive pus- 
of alternative expression, multiple correlation will tfnderestimate the 
true relationship. 
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the relationship of a single drive to two manifestations, or the rela¬ 
tionship of one manifestation to two different drives. We will con¬ 
sider first the former of these two eases. 

One of the major findings in the preceding chapter was that five 
of oiir drive variables showed differential relationships with the two 
distinct classes of behavioral manifestations represented in our list. 
One class of behavioral manifestations was labelled ^‘overt social 
activity/' the other ^'emotionally maladjusted behavior.” The fact 
that there was a differential relationship suggests, as would be ex¬ 
pected, a Certain degree of independent variability between these two 
classes. If such independent variability exists, multiple correlations 
between drives and the two classes of manifestations should be 
considerably higher than the single correlations of the drives with 
the items in the two classes, provided that the latter correlations 
are significantly different from zero. 

In order to investigate this question, intorcorrelations between be¬ 
havior items were computed. Since it was not possible at the time 
to do this for all the 528 possible combinations among the 33 behavior 
items used, the 25 more important items were selected and correla¬ 
tions computed for boys and girls separately, yielding a total of 600 
coefficients. An inspection of the table of intercorrclatiojis’^^ showed 
that the cross-correlations between items of one and the other class 
were, on the whole, unreliably different from zero, with small nega¬ 
tive as well as with small positive values (see Tables 13 and 14). 
The behavior manifestations in the two classes are thus seen to be 
mutually independent. Since items in each class, ‘however, have 
shown positive relationships to some of the drive vavi'rvbles, the hy¬ 
pothesis of alternative manifestations is partially confirmed. 

To investigate this hypothesis further, it was planned to make a 
detailed analysis of alternative manifestations, for the drives for 
Recognition and Aggression. These drives were selected on account 
of their general psychological interest and the fact that they showed 
high average correlation with the behavior items (cf. Table 11). 
A systematic use of the multiple correlation technique was made 


intercoirdations between the behavior Items used in our multiple 
correlation study may be found in Tables 13 and 14, Due to lack of space 
the complete table has not been presented liei-c in full but is on file at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, 
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TABLE n 


Alternative Manikestations for Drive for Recognition 


s 

M Sex 

'V'.sf 

Om/ 


' FtM 


IrrliitiMruy 





Energy OiUjJUt 

B 



—.27 



G 



—.14 


Sociiil Pnrlicipntion 

n 



—.30 



G 

.45 

,52 

—.05 

.71 

Social Self-Confidence 

B 



—.50 



G 

.56 

.52 

.00 

JG 

Leadership 

B 



—.38 



G 

.38 

,52 

—.06 

.66 

Exiibci Qiice 

B 



—.52 



G 



—.53 


Heterosexual Interest 

B 



—.19 



G 

.46 

.52 

.05 

.6S 

GrooiniiiR Activity 

B 



—.16 



G 

.42 

,52 

.10 

.61 


T{‘?isrnrjs 





Energy Output 

B 

.50 

,46 

.25 

.61 


G 



.10 


Social Participation 

B 

.45 

.46 

.02 

,64 


G 

.45 

,30 

.17 

.50 

Social Self-Confidence 

B 

.53 

.46 

—.08 

.73 


G 

,56 

.30 

—.11 

.67 

Leadership 

B 

.•16 

.46 

—.13 

.70 


O 

.38 

.30 

—.13 

.59 

Exuberance 

B 

.49 

,46 

—.03 

.68 


G 



—.18 


Heterosexual Interest 

B 

.50 

.46 

.22 

.62 


G 

.46 

.30 

—.24 

.63 

Grooming Activity 

B 

.38 

.46 

.00 

.60 


G 

.42 

.30 

—.19 

.57 


Fyffjuntt Mood Saviu^s 




Energy Output 

D 

.50 

.35 

.16 

.57 


G 



.12 


Social Paiticipatlon 

b’ 

.45 

,35 

.16 

.53 


G 

.45 

.55 

,31 

.62 

Social Self-Confidence 

n 

.53 

.35 

—.12 

.60 


G 

.56 

.55 

.15 

.73 
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TABLE 13 i CO nil lined) 


s 

M 

Sex 




■ Si[ 

Leadership 


11 

.46 

.35 

—.07 

.60 



G 


.55 

.04 

.66 

Exu her mice 


B 

.49 

.35 

—.12 

.64 



G 



—.27 


lictcrosexual Interest 


11 

.50 

.3 5 

.16 

.66 



G 

.46 

*55 

.15 

.67 

Grooming Activity 


B 

.3S 

.35 

—.15 

.56 


G 

.42 

.55 

.12 

,66 


Selfishness 





Energy Outpot 


B 



—.13 



O 



—,U 


Social Participation 


B 



—.18: 



G 

.45 

,45 

.07 

.62 

Social Self-Confidence 


B 



—.29 




G 

.56 

.45 

—.02 

.73 

Leadership 


D 



—.2G 



G 

.38 

.45 

—.10 

.62 

Exii be ranee 


B 



—.2!? 




G 





Heterosexual Interest 


B 



—.04 




G 

.46 

.45 

.H 

,60 

GrooTTiing Activity 


B 



—14 




O 

.42 

.45 

.21 

.56 


IrresponsihUiiy 





Energy Output 


n 



.IS 




G 



,00 


Social Participation 


B 



.22 




G 

.45 

.45 

.33 

.55 

Social Self-Confulencc 


n 



—.11 




G 

.56 

.45 

—05 

.74 

Leadership 


B 



—.06 




G 

.38 

.45 

—.04 

,60 

Exuberance 


B 



—03 




G 



—.16 


Heterosexual Interest 


B 



—.01 




G 

.46 

.45 

.23 

.58 

Grnoming Activity 


H 



—.22 




G 

.42 

.45 

.26 

.55 
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with each of these drives in relation to two or more manifestations. 
From the list of 25 behavior items for which interconclations were 
available, those Items were selected which fitted into the above 
classes. This selection was based on purely psychological grounds, 
with the following notions explicitly in mind. One group was to 
comprise behavior items representative of *‘overt social activity or 
free expression of the drives in question' and the other, those items 
representative of “emotional maladjustment or of inhibition of 
Aggression and Recognition.Of the items selected, only those 
arc considered which showed a correlatioji of at least ,30, eitlier for 
boys or for girls, with Recognition or Aggression. Tlie two classes 
were eventually constituted by the following items: in Group “5" 
(overt social activity) the items “grooming activity," “energy out¬ 
put," “social participation^^ “social sclf-confidcncc," “Icaclcrslilp,” 
“exuberance," “orientation toward the opposite sex/' and in Group 
"Tlf (emotionally maladjusted behavior) the items: “irritability/’ 
“tenseness," “frequent mood swings/’ “selfishness," “irresponsibility." 

The results for the drive for Recognition are shown in Table 13 
and for Aggression in Table 14. In Columns 5 and M are presented 
the behavior items to be considered. The next two columns show 
the* correlation coefficients of the drive variable in question (“C" or 
respectively) witli the two behavior items for boj^s and girls 
separately). All the figures arc thus taken from Table 12. Wlien- 
ever one or both of the corresponding correlations in one of the two 
columns is below .30, the space for the entire pair of coefficients is 
left blank. In the next column arc shown the intcrcorrelations be¬ 
tween the various behavior items in Groups S and ilf. Since this 
is material not presented in any of the other tables, the figures are 
shown ill full whether or not they are used for the computation of 
multiple correlations. Tables 13 and 14 arc, however, identical with 
regard to this column. The last column presents the multiple cor¬ 
relatioji coefficients between the drive variable and the combination 
of manifestations in question. These coefficients arc computed only 
udierc both zero order coefficients in tlie first two columns of results 

^Mr. Donald T. Canipliell and Mr. Frederic M. Geicr, two independent 
workers unfamiliar at that time with the details of our results, selected tlic 
behavior items on the basis of this instruction. 
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TAHLE 14 


Alternative Manifestations for Drive for ACpCRession 


s 

^f Sex 




1 ‘ SM 


Irrilrtbilily 





Energy Out pur 

11 

.42 

.41 

—.27 

.69 


G 



—.14 


Social Participniion 

B 

.48 

.41 

—.30 

.75 


G 

.39 

.74 

—.05 

.85 

Social Self-Confidence 

B 



—.50 



G 

.45 

.74 

.00 

.87 

Leadership 

B 

.32 

.41 

—.38 

.66 


G 

.36 

.74 

—.06 

.84 

Exuberance 

B 

.30 

,41 

—.52 

.73 


G 



—.53 


Heterosexual Interest 

B 



—.19 



G 

.44 

.74 

.05 

.84 

Grooming Activity 

B 



—.16 



G 

.36 

.74 

,10 

.79 


Te^isencss 





Energy Output 

R 

.42 

.48 

.25 

.57 


G 



JO 


Social Porticipution 

B 

.48 

.48 

.02 

.67 


G 

.39 

.35 

.17 

.48 

Social Self-Confidence 

B 



—.08 



G 

.45 

.3 5 

—.11 

.60 

Leadei'siiip 

B 

.32 

.48 

—.13 

.62 


G 

.36 

.3 5 

—.13 

.54 

Exuberance 

B 

.30 

.48 

—.03 

.57 


G 



— J8 


Heterosexual Interest 

B 



.22 



G 

.44 

.3 5 

—.24 

.64 

Grooming Activity 

B 



.00 



G 

.36 

.35 

—.19 

.56 


Frrrjuml Afoorl Snvijt/^s 




Energy Outpiit 

R 

.42 

.61 

.16 

.69 


G 



.12 



Socinl Participation 


B .48 .61 .16 .72 

G .39 .71 .31 .73 


B —.12 

G .45 .71 .15 .79 


Social Self-Confidence 
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TABLE 14 {co/ilinifnl) 


s 


Sex 



Lsr.1/ 


Leadership 


B 

.32 

.61 

—.07 

.71 



G 

.36 

,71 

.04 

.78 

Exuberance 


B 

,30 

.61 

—.12 

.72 



O 



—.27 


Heterosexual Interest 


B 



.16 




G 

.44 

.71 

.15 

.79 

Grooming Activity 


B 



—.15 




G 

.36 

.71 

.12 

.76 


Selfisfm 

ess 





Energy Output 


B 

.*12 

,51 

—.15 

.72 



G 



—.11 


Social Participation 


B 

.48 

.51 

—.18 

.77 



G 

.39 

.66 

.07 

.75 

Social Self-CoiiHcleiicc 


B 



—.29 




G 

.45 

.66 

— 02 

.81 

Leadership 


B 

.32 

.51 

—.26 

.69 



G 

.36 

.66 

—.10 

.79 

Exuberance 


B 

.30 

.51 

—.29 

.69 



G 





Heterosexual Interest 


B 



—.04 




G 

.44 

.66 

.14 

.75 

Grooming Activity 


B 



—.14 




G 

,36 

.66 

.21 

.70 


IrrcsponslhUfly 





Energy Output 


B 

.42 

.65 

.15 

.73 



G 



,00 


Social Participation 


B 

.48 

.65 

.22 

.74 



G 

.39 

.62 

.33 

.65 

Social Self-Confidence 


B 



—.11 




G 

.45 

.62 

—.05 

.79 

Leadership 


B 

.32 

.65 

—.06 

74 



G 

.36 

.62 

—.04 

.73 

Exuberance 


B 

.30 

.65 

—.03 

,73 



G 



—.16 


Heterosexual Interest 


B 



—.01 




G 

.44 

.62 

.23 

.69 

Grooming Activity 


B 



—.22 




G 

.36 

.62 

.26 

.66 
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are at least ,30 and tlius can be found only in those rows for which 
figures are presented tliroughout. 

For the majority of rows both zero order coefficients with the 
drive variable in question are ,3 or more and thus presented in the 
table along with the multiple correlations based upon theni- In all 
the rows fulfilling this criterion the intercorrclatioiis between the 
5>-ftein and the ilf-item are mostly close to zero and quite often 
slightly negative. Thus wc find that the multiple correlation often 
represents a considerable gain when compared with the two coeffi¬ 
cients in tlie first pair of columns. For example, as shown in the 
third row of Table '^social self-confidence” <and 
correlate with Recognition in girls .56 and .52 respectively, and 
their intcrcorrclation is zero. The multiple correlation of Recogni¬ 
tion witJi '^social self-confidencc” and/or “Irritability” is .76. The 
rise of a correlation coefficient from the fifties to the seventies means 
a great tkal for purposes of prediction. "Whereas not too much can 
be predicted about “social self-confidence” as such, or “irritabilit 5 d’ as 
such, of a girl known to rate high on Recognition, it can be said 
with a very high degree of certainty that she will be found to he 
socially self-confident if not irritable, or irritable if not socially 
self-confident, or both socially self-confident and irritable/’^^ 

In glancing over the column of multiple coefficients, the highest 
values are found in the upper portion of Table 14, representing 
alternative relationships of manifestations with ratings on Aggres¬ 
sion. The highest value, .87, is obtained with the same combina¬ 
tion of manifestations which has just been discussed, “social self- 
confidence” and “irritability” in girls. To be sure, the two con¬ 
tributors to this multiple coefficient are not of equal strength as was 
true in the case discussed above. In fact the group of coefficients in 
this part of the tabic Avhich are around .8 or more arc based in 
part on the zero order coefficient of ,74 between “Irritability” and 
aggression. 

The rise in correlation by applying the multiple correhuion tech¬ 
nique is slightly more marked in boys when the combination of the 
5-itcnis with “tenseness” is under consideration. 


^The gain in efficiency of prediction over a zero correlation is about 16 
per cent in the case of oiir zero order correlations, and about 45 per cent for 
the multiple correlation. 
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For example the jmiJtipJo correlations for hoys, of Rcco^jiitioji 
with “social self-confidence and/or tenseness^’ and with “leadership 
and/or tenseness’* are .73 and .70 respectively, thou^li the zero 
order coefficieiits oii ndiich the}' are based are .53 and .46 and .46 
and .46, l■espectivcl 3 ^ The reason for the comparatively large in¬ 
crease from the raw to the multiple correlations lies in tlie fact that . 
in each case the intcrcorrelation between the two behavioral items 
is slightly negative. 

The highest increase clue to a negative intcrcorrelation between 
behavior items is found in the upper part of Table 14 for tlic com¬ 
bination of “exuberance” and “irritability.*’ These two behavior 
items arc incompatible to a certain extent as indicated by a correla¬ 
tion of —.52, yet they both correlate positively (though in one 
case not quite significantly) witli Aggression. The multiple corrcln- 
tioji between Aggression and tlic two manifestations is .73 as con* 
trasted with ,41 \vhich is the higher of the two correlations upon 
Avhich the multiple coefficient is based. Less drastically, the fol¬ 
lowing juitterns point in the same direction. For boys, the inter- 
corrclations of “energy output,’* “social participation,” and “leader¬ 
ship/’ on the one hand, with "irritability,** on the other, arc —.27, 
—.30, and —.38 respectively. ^ The corre^spondijig corredations of 
these items with Aggression range from .32 to .46. Multiple correla¬ 
tions, however, are between .66 and ,75. As in the above mentioned 
case, the relationships clescnbcd tend, to a cei'tain extent, toward an 
exclusive **either-or’* rather than toward an *‘and/or” type. In 
other words, taking the example of the relationships between “leader- 
sliip,” “irritability,** and Aggression, it might be said that aggres¬ 
sive boys either succeed in becoming leaders (in which case they 
probably will not be irritable) or they arc irritable (in which case 
they probably have not succeeded in becoming leaders). What pre¬ 
vents tliis case from being an ideal example is the fact that all tlirce 
coefficients involved are rather low or even barely significant (.32, 
.41, —,38). Thus the statement made above is, as it stands, a gross 
exaggeration Avith respect to the degree to Avhicli this and other 
similar complexes of relationship actually hold. 

In partial support of the above interpretation, however, avc may 
point to the fact that multiple correlations for boys of Aggression 
with “leadcjship,** on the one hand, and the remaining behavior items 
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of emotiofiJiUy maladjusted behavior, he., "tenseness/' “frequent 
mood swings," “selfishness/' and “irresponsibility" are likewise satis¬ 
factory (from .62 to .7+) and that in all of those cases the inter- 
relatlonsiup of “leadership" with the M-items is negative, ranging 
from —.06 to —-26, 

Furthermore, in some cases the girls show a similar trend, such as 
in the ease of “leadership" and “selfishness.” Between these two 
items there is a correlation of —.10, and a multiple correlation of 
.79 (based on zero order coefficients of .36 and .66) with Aggression. 

A graphic description of the numerical results presented in Tables 
13 and 14 is given in Figures 3 and 4. There are four rovvs in each 


X « Bojfl 
0 *= Qirla 


Rooognltion b7 
Overt Soalal 
Activity 


Reoogtilbion by 
EmoblonDlly 

Behavior 



T 


< » 


' 0 
i° ^ ^ V ■ 


Overt Soalsi Aablvifcy 
by Emotionally 
Maladjusted Behavior 


lMW 


!ol[o 8 Boy CO 


Reaognltion by (overt 
Social Activity and/or 

EMoblan&lly i-1-1-1-1- \ -1— 

BBhftvlor) -50-.40-.30-.20-.10 ,00 .10 


88gog 0 

OXOOOO 0 


,30 ,40 .SO ,60 .70 .00 


FIGURE 3 

Zero-Order and Multiple Correlations, Drive for Recognition, and 
Behavioral Manifestations 


figure, each of them representing the frequency distribution of a 
particular type of correlation coefficient. Only those coefficients arc 
plotted which enter the computation of a multiple correlation ac¬ 
cording to our criterion. Thus all figures which appear in completed 
rows in Tables 13 and 14 are represented in the figure, some oi 
these coefficients being, however, repetitions and thus appearing only 
once in Figures 3 and 4. Coefficients for boys are represented by 
the symbol .v and for the girls by the symbol o, For Recognition 
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X a Boya 
o = alrifl 


ApgrflQslpn by ^ 

ovorb Boalcil i 

8qXqqjc 


1-'--1-1-1-1 

Aggroaslon by ■ 

Emobionally | 

I'tilfld.lUflbcd RnhavAnr. < -— --,-,- 1 - ^ 

> D 

' o HX rnx Oo 


Overt SoelDl Acitivlt;y 
by Emotionally 
ilaleajuated behavior 


_i^O S 00^ 


1-i-1 


Aggreaeion by (Ovorb 
Social Activity and/or 
EmotiOnall-y UaladjuBbad 
Behavior) 


-,50 -.40->30-.20-,10 .00 .10 .20 .30 


8 

o 



■ 40 ,S0 ,CO .70 .00 .00 


FIGURE + 

Zero-Order and Multiple Corriilations, Urivr for Aggression, and 
Deiiavioral Manifestations 


the number of ^5 and CM coefficients entering the coniiputation ol 
multiple correlations in accordance with our criterion is, as can 
be read from the first two rows of Figures 3, 7 anci 5, and 2 and 5, 
respectively 5 for boys and girls. The number of intercorrclations 
used, and at the same time the number of multiple correlations 
computed, for boys and for girls, is equal to the products of the 
corresponding figures presented above, 14 and 25, for boys and girls, 
respectively. They arc shown in the third row of Figure 3. 

The correlations of Recognition with the S and the M items range 
from .38 to .56, with means and medians between .4 and ,5. An 
important fact is that relationships are about equally strong with 
the overt social activity group and the emotional maladjustment 
group of items. This is particularly true for the girls with tlic means 
being .45 for bo til groups of five coefficients. For boys the number 
of emotional maladjustment items yielding sufficiently large coirela- 
tions is smaller than the corresponding number of overt social 
activity items and the mean is likewise somewhat higher for the 
latter (.47) than for the foniici- (-41). It has already been noted 
that hoys may frequently have a readier opportunity than girls to 
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w.inlfcst a Striving fov Recognition, and may tlierefoi'c less often 
show s)'mi)toms of emotional iiialadjiistmcnt. 

Correlations (>';s,i/) between items of pairs selected because of their 
su/Ticicnth^ high correlations with Recognition, and used in the com- 
putatioji of niijltiplc correlations, range from —-24 to .33, vAMtIi a 
mean of .02 for hoys and of .05 for girls. 

The multiple coefficients for Recognition arc shown in the last 
row of Figure 3. They range from .50 to .76 with a mean of .62 
for bo 3 "S and .64 for girls. This represents an average gai[i of almost 
.2 over the coefficients in the first two rows. 

The chief difference between the complex relationships pf Recogni¬ 
tion and those of Aggression (the latter being shown in Figure 4) 
can be summarized as follows: for the items selected as S and M 
Ycpvcscntatwes and used to compare Recognition and Aggression, we 
find that in tlie ciisc of Aggression there are considerably higher 
correlations witli jM (emotionally maladjusted behavior) than with 
5 (overt social activity). The former range from .41 to ,74 and 
average .53 for boj^s and ,62 for girls (second row of Figure 4), 
whereas the latter range from ,30 to .48 and average .38 for hoys 
and ,40 for girls (first row). The cross-item correlations entering 
the computation of multiple correliuion for Aggression arc more 
often and more distinctly negative, ranging from —.52 to ,33 and 
averaging —-.09 for boys, and .05 for girls. 

Furthermore, multiple correlations are higher for Aggression than 
for Recognition. As shown in the last row of Figure 4, they range 
from .48 to ,87 and average ,70 for boys and .73 for girls and thus 
are on the average almost .1 higher than those for Recognition. 

The analysis was carried further to multiple correlations of the 
second order, involving one drive and three manifestations. In 
part, those items were utilized which stood relatively isolated from 
both the S and il^lf categories. But even within the material selected 
for multiple correlations of the first order, noticeable increases can 
be found by proceeding to higher levels of complexity. Instead of 
giving the material extensively we refer to one representative example 
only. The first order multiple cori'clation of the drive for Aggres¬ 
sion with cither ^‘leadership’" and/or “irresponsibility” is raised from 
-74 to a second order multiple coefficient of .8 by adding ^'tenseness” 
as a further alternative manifestation- 
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up, the material in Tables 13 and 14 and Fifellies 3 
and 4 shows that the drives for Recognition and Aggression arc tied 
lip witli alternative manifestations, one in the field of overt social 
activity (S) and the otlier in the field of emotional inaladjust¬ 
ment One of the two manifestations, or hotli at llic same time, 

may be present. Some aggressive or ambitious subjects aic found 
to be socially active and free in expression: this is the positive ad}iist- 
ment side of these drives. Others are inhibited, showing an anxious, 
iiritnhle pattern: tliis is the maladaptive aspect of Aggression and 
Recognition. It may be regarded as a result of frustration in direct 
expression. 

Recognition and Aggression show fairly marked relationships 
lo overt social activity (5) and emotionally maladjusted behavior 
(4/), wliereas S and AT are for the most pari uncorielatcd with 
racli other. I'his fact supports the interpretation of drives as dy¬ 
namic factors rather than as suminativc labels for behavior clusters. 

In many studies of personality the concept of "adjustmeiU” fur¬ 
nishes a primary basis for behavior classification. Socially reactive 
hcJiavior and emotionally maladjusted heliaviov seem to fall readily 
into distinct classifications* Yet in this chapter we liavc seen that 
in terms of underlying dynamics they may he intimately associated. 

B, BiiHAvroR Profili'S and Regression Profiles of Individuals 
Rated Extreme on Drives 

The problem of alternative relationships caji be discussed in a more 
concrete way by examining behavior profiles of single cases. Figure 5 
shows the profiles of boys representing tlic upper and lower extremes 
with icspect to ratings on the drive for Recognition. 

On the right side of Figure 5 are shown the profiles of each of 
the four cases having a sigma score of 1.4 on Recognition wliich Is the 
highest sigma score obtained on this drive. Tlic profiles cover all of 
the 33 manifest behavior items in terms of sigma scores. The dotted 
line docs not represent an individual, but is Mdiat might be called a 
"regression profile.” The regression profile is based on estimated 
“most probable scores” for each behavior item. These scores are 
obtained by making use of the regression equation for “y on x/^ 
wlieie V is the behavior items and v the drive ratings. Thus, the 
obtained Recognition score for these four cases (1.4) is multi]ilicd 
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FIGURE 5 

Buhaviqr Profiles of Boys Rating Extreme on Drive for Recognition 


the correlation coefficient between Recognition and each behavior 
item. This estimated profile thus represents what ivc should expect 
if the correlation coefficient is taken as a basis for prediction. In its 
general shape it i$ similar to the corresponding profile of correlation 
coefficients shown in Table 12. 

As a group the four subjects correspond fairly well (in their 
obtained scores on behavior items) with the general trend repre¬ 
sented b 5 ’- the regression profile. For most items characterized by a 
high point of the regression profile, all four or at least three of the 
individual sigma scores are above the zero line, which means that 
the respective ratings arc above the average. 

All analysis of individual profiles reveals, however, that in some 
cases one set of manifestations stands out at the expense of another. 
Thus Case B-9 (heavy black line on the right side) is found to 
have been rated higher than expected on the following items: “energy 
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RguraS (conllnued) 
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output,'* "social participation," "social scH-confidcnce," "social stimu¬ 
lus value," "popularit)'’ with the same sex/* "bossiness/* "leadership/* 
"tallcativeness/* "exubciance/* and above all on "group interest.’* 
He therefore can be characterized as well adjusted with respect to 
the category “overt social activit)'.” On the other liand, this boy 
is rated as comparatively little "dissatisfied/* "irritable,** and "tense/* 
as not having "frequent mood swings/* and as very "unselfish** and 
lacking in “anxiety." Therefore he has to be characterized as con¬ 
sistently low on items of emotional maladjustment. Minor incon¬ 
sistencies in tins generall3'' favorable pattern are given by the fact 
that relationship to the opposite sex seems not to be developed as 
well as should be expected and that ratings are comparatively high 
on the item "irresponsibility.*’ 
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Case 7^-28 (indicated by z symbols) also illustrates ratlier clearly 
tlie pattern of adjiJstcd ''^overt social activity ^ and low 

“emotionally maladjusted behavior/' 

The opposite alternative in the pattern of manifestiitinns is repn:- 
seiited hy Case /i-18 (indicated by - symbols) j Avho is rated as very 
irritable and selfish as well as rather “anxious/' “irrcspansible" and 
given to “frequent mood swings"; whereas on the other hand he 
shows little "energy output/’ “interest in the opposite sex/’ “social 
self-confidence/' and "exuberance/’ does not “seek adults” as siiould 
be cxpectcclj and is quite low on “attractive appearance” and “interest 
in tile group." 

The fourth boy in our group. Case A-2 (indicated by i) symbols) 
Is to some extent an illustration of the “and" in tlic phrase “and/or." 
This hoy shows “interest in” and “orientation toward opposite sex/' 
appears to be “socially self-confident," “showing off" and “affected" 
and “dependent on approval," bxit he is also “excited/’ “tense," 
“impulsive,” “anxious/’ given to “mood swings,” “sclfisli," “irre¬ 
sponsible,” and “exploitive." Among the negative deviations from 
the expected scores according to his high rating on Recognition, 'wc 
mention a “tendency to resist authority," to be not too “popular Avitli 
the same sex" and to show little “group interest" ami to he socially 
not too well adjusted. Thus it may be said that in this boy, overt 
social activity does not include some of the best items most Indicative 
of good adjustment. This fact is characteristic of the degree of co]\' 
sis ten cy regarding adjustment which probably holds for most of 
the “and" eases which may he found in our material. 

The second row in Figure 5 represents individuals rated extremely 
low on the drive in question. In their general pattern the regression 
profiles are reversals of the regression profiles in the left lialf. The 
four cases do not have the same sigma score, two of them (£-7, black 
line on the left side and £-27, indicated by o synibols) being char¬ 
acterized by —^2.2 and the othci hy —1.9, To simplify the picture, 
only one rcgi'cssion profile (dotted line on the left side of Figure 5) 
is shown, based on the assumption that all tlie four subjects have a 
sigma score of —^2.0 on Recognition. Here again, various individual 
patterns can be distinguished. Case £-8 (indicated by A symbols) for 
example, is slightly but consistently above expectation in overt social 
activity; Case £-7 is low on this category but higJi on siicii items 
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of emotional nialadjustmciit as ^'dissatisfied/* ^‘irritable/’ "anxious," 
and “selfish," etc. 

Cases extreme on the other drives have also been studied/ IC.g., 
profiles of individuals extreme on the drive for Abasement tend to 
show very inconsistciit patterns. This would follow from the Ihit- 
ness of the regression profiles—i.c,, the low correlation coeflicienlxS of 
Abasement witli behavior items (see Chapter VI). Among the cases 
extremely high on Abascnient we find individuals with much and 
little social activity, emotionally adjusted as well as maladjusted 
cases. All the eases cxtrcincly low on Abasement, however, are 
above avciage in overt social activity. Freedom from Abasement 
seems to mean freedom from some kind of inhibitions wliicli interfere 
with social activities. 

C. Altbrna’I'jvc Dynamics Hi-hind Behavioral A Ianh-esta- 
TiONS AS Indicated nv Multiple and Partial Correlations 

Thus far we have been dealing witli the problem of ambiguity 
of manifestation of the drive variables. A complementary problem 
is the question as to whethei and in what way a pai ticiilar kind of 
manifestation may be caused by either this and/or that underlying 
dynamic factor. Obviously, relationships in this direction will not 
be unambiguous either. 

A first approach to this problem is quite analogous to the one 
described in Section A of tliis chapter. It involves the multiple 
correlation of one manifestation with two drive variables. Multiple 
cocflicicnts have, however, not been computed here as tern a tic ally 
as above. Altogetlier, 86 multiple correlations were computed for 
one manifestation with two drive variables. The selection was made 
on the grounds of general inteicst of the particular combination and 
probability of obtaining a sizeable increase in correlation. Thus, 
these coefficients arc more arbitrarily selected tlian those reported in 
Tables 13 and U. 

The coefficients computed range up to .87. The latter correlation 
holds for girls, and is between "cxploitivencss" on the one hand, and 
Siiccoranee and/or Aggression on the other. Tlie zero order coeffi¬ 
cients are .49, .80 and .18. The rise is, Jiowevcr, not as large in this 
case as it is in several others. Among the other single multiple 
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correlations we refer onlv to some of the more interesting, which 
are not neccssarih^ the higliest. 

Many of the cocflicrcnts computed hold, as docs the above example, 
only for girls, and for a combination of one of the manifestations in 
tile category ^‘emotionally maladjusted behavior” with Succor a nee, 
on the one hand and either Recognition, Control, or Aggression on 
the other. A reason for this is given by the fact that Succorancc 
shows higher correlations with manifest behavior in girls than in 
boys and that at the same time its correlations with most of the 
otlier drive vaiiablcs are rather low. 

An example is the following: for girls, “exploitivcncss * correlates 
.79 with Siiccoranee and/or Recognition, the zero order coefficients be¬ 
ing .48, ,66, and .09. Succorancc and/or Recognition furthermore cor¬ 
relate, in girls, with “irresponsibility,” -57 (based on .39, .45, and 
.09); with mood swings, .62 (based on .33, .55, .09); with “irrita¬ 
bility,” .65 (based on .43, .52, ,09) ; with "talkativeness,” ,58 
(based on .40, .45, .09); with "dependence on approval,” .50 (based 
on .38, .35, ,09) ; and with "attention-seeking,” .77 (based on .45, 
.66, .09). 

Simihir figures were obtained when Control or Aggression enters 
combinations of this kind inste«a(i of Recognition. The former is 
especially suitable since the correlation between Succorancc and Con¬ 
trol is only .06 in girls, In summing up it may he said that emo¬ 
tionally maladjusted and somewhat exhibitionistic girls arc likely 
to be driven by aiiibitioiisncss (or dominance) and/or by a need for 
dependence (Succorancc). 

There arc a number of cases in which one manifestation correlates 
positively with one drive and negatively with another in such a way 
that there is a large gain in the multiple coefficient. An example is 
the correlation in girls of "dependence on approval” with Achieve¬ 
ment of —.39, and with Aggression of .39. The cross-correlation 
between Achievement and Aggression being .09, the resulting mul¬ 
tiple coefficient is .58 suggesting that "dependence on approval” tends 
to occur in girls if there is little urge toward Achievement and/or if 
there is much tendency toward Aggression. Another example, again 
in girls, is the relationship of "selfishness” with Succorancc and/or 
freedom from Abasement. The multiple correlation is .63, based 
on .42, —.43, .10. Similarly with "cxploitiveness” the coefficient 
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is .71. The rise in this case is particularly great, the basic coefTicients 
being only .49, —.46, and .10. In boj^s ‘irresponsibility’' is tied to 
a low rating on the drive for Achievement and/or ii high rating on 
the drive for Aggression, the multiple coefliclent being .78 (based 
on —.48, .65, —.08). 

Another possible method of analyzing tlie relationships between a 
given manifestation and the underlying dynamics is through the use 
of partial instead of multiple correlations. This metliod yields tlie 
best results in cases where the cross correlation between the two 
drive variables is high, rather than low as was desirable for the 
application of the multiple correlation technique. In such cases it 
is then possible to say what the correlation between a given drive 
and a given manifestation would be if a certain other drive, correlat¬ 
ing high with the first drive, were not permitted to vary and tliiis 
to influence the relationship in question. This procedure is an 
important help in isolating the effects of certain factors in deter¬ 
mining certain manifestations. 

Among the combinations of one manifestation and two drives for 
which partial correlations have been computed, we mention only 
some of the more interesting examples. The conceptual distinction 
between some of the drive variables was questioned above on account 
of the correlation between them, An outstanding case is Control 
versus Aggression. We limit our consideration to boys, for which 
the correlation between these two drive variables is ,77. Wc noted 
in discussing the relationships of rated drives with manifestations, 
one of the chief differentiating features between these two drive 
variables was the fact that Aggression correlates .41 with ^‘irrita¬ 
bility," whereas Control shows a zero correlation. By means of 
partial correlation it is now possible to isolate the relationships of 
"irritability” with the drive for Aggression and for Control( Dom¬ 
inance) from another. The net correlation between Aggression and 
"irritability" is .63. The relationship between Aggression and 
"irritability"' is thus considerably closer than was indicated b 5 . the 
coefficient of .41, which was based on a situation in wliich Control 
was permitted to influence the relationship. On the otJicr hand, with 
Aggression par dulled out, the relationship between. Control and 
"irritability” becomes markedly negative, •—.53, indicating that the 
drive for Control, when isolated, would show a decided tendency to 
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IcssL-n “irj Jtnbility’' whcr(?as Ag(^ression as such has the opposite effect. 
Quite similar in general pattern arc the results when other beliavior 
items in the “ciTiotioniil mal adjust mem” group are substituted for 
“irritability,” such iis “scllislincss,” "iiTcsponsibility,” and “mood 
svYings.” In these eases, correlations with Control ranp^c up to 
3 instead of being zero. On the other hand, correlations with 
Aggression arc also higher, .51 to .65. As a result, partial correla¬ 
tions with Aggression range up to ,72, whereas negative partial rela¬ 
tionships with Control are somewhat less marked, from ■—.51 to 
—.35. 

Quite the opposite picture appears when Aggression and Control 
aie partialled out from their relationships with behavior items indi¬ 
cating good adjustment in terms of overt social activity, such as 
“social self-confidence,” “popularity with the same sex,” “leadership,” 
and “group interest.” To be sure, the relationships of tlicsc four 
behavior items with Control, ranging for bo^^s for .42 to .60, show 
almost no further increase when Aggression is partialled out. Rut 
the slightly positive relationships with Aggression, ranging from .11 
to .32 for tile four behavior items, turn noticeably negative, about 
—.4 in three of the four eases, when Control is partialled out. In 
conclusion, partial correlation thus reveals, more clearly than raw 
correlations, tlie maladaptive emphasis of Aggression as contrasted 
with the adjust!ve character of the drive for Control. In view of 
this, the separation of the two categories, Aggression and Control, 
seems the more justified. In a similar fashion, partial correlation 
supports the distinction between Aggression and Escape. We refer 
only to one example in which Aggression is partialled out from the 
relationship between Escape and “self-asseition.” In lids ease a 
significant law correlation (of .42, in boys) disappears (or rather 
becomes slightly negative, —.15) when Aggression is taken out, quite 
in agreement with the general conception that Escape and “self- 
assertion” are not very congenial to one another unless we permit 
Aggression (which correlates .82 with Escape) to enter the picture. 

D. Patterns of Social Betiavior as Related to Patterns of 

Drives 

l[i order to bring out more clearly some of our findings and to 
elaborate fuithcr upon the problcni of total personality struct me, a 
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profile study was undertaken for roups of boys chosen as out¬ 
standing in either direction on a selection of items indicating "success¬ 
ful social activity" and on the selection of items used above to repre¬ 
sent "emotionally maladjusted behavior.” This resulted in the 
location of (r/) 12 eases classified us "socially successful and emo¬ 
tionally well-adjusted”; {[)) eight Cases classified as "socially success¬ 
ful but emotionall}'’ maladjusted”; (r) eight socially unsuccessful 
and emotionally well-adjusted, and (d) seven socially unsuccessful 
and emotionally maladjusted boys, 35 subjects altogether. The 
average sigma score profiles, defining each of these groups in terms 
of six behavior items representative of social success and five be¬ 
havior items representative of emotional maladjustment, arc shown 
in Figure 6. 



In Figure 7 the drive profiles of tliese four groups arc shown, 
the sequence of drives being arranged according to closeness of their 
relationships to manifest behavior as was done for Table 3. The four 
liohavior combinations sbow^ distinctly different patterns of rated 
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FIGURE 7 

drives at least with respect to the first five drives which show 
closest relationships to behavior. The socially successful but emo¬ 
tionally maladjusted group is characterized as highly “driven’’; the 
group is above the rating average or\ all drives except Abasement, 
on which it is close to average. It is particularly high on the five 
dominance drives in the left half of the figure with the peak at the 
drive for Social Tics, followed by Recognition, Control, and Aggres¬ 
sion. Next in the strength of drives appears to be the socially un¬ 
successful nnd emotionally maladjusted group. This expresses again 
the relationship to whicli we have repeatedly been able to refer, 
between “being driven” in a general way, and emotional malad¬ 
justment. The socially successful and emotionally well adjusted 
groups is characterized by being well above average in Social Ties, 
Recognition, Control, and Achievement, about average in Aggres¬ 
sion, Escape, and Succorance and somewliat below average in Abasc- 
mcriL Most isolated from the rest is the drive profile for the socially 
nil success fill but emotionally cal in group, which is distinctly low 
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on the five drives representing social dominance, and especially lo^v 
on Aggression. Not being highly driven, tliis group seems not to be 
disturbed about its lack of social success. 

The fact that distinct patterns of rated drivers correspond to 
distinct patterns of manifest behavior seems to suggest that wc may 
be able to predict, at least to some extent, general behavior patterns 
from knowledge of the general pattern of drives. This would offset 
the ambiguities found In the relationships of single drives and mani¬ 
festations -which are described in the concepts of alternative manifesta- 
tions and alternative dynamics. It should be added tliat such a 
predictability would hold only for groups as a whole, since the 
variability from individual to individual was found to be relatively 
great within each of our groups. However, an anali^sis of the data 
would probably show that the differences between the profiles of 
the four groups are sufficiently marked to be called significant. 

The behavior profiles (T-scores) of four small groups of boys 
(from four to seven in number) have also been analyzed (see 
Figure-8). In contrast to the previous example, the groups were 
selected on the basis of extreme ratings on the two drive variables, 



FIGURE 8 
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Abasement and Aggression. High Aggression with a low degree 
of Abasernent was found to go with high ratings on both overt 
social activity and emotional maladjustment. High Aggression with’ 
out the inhibiting influence of Abasement shows the greatest amount 
of expression. Where high Abasement accompanies Aggression, there 
is a definite lowering of overt social activity, and to some extent 
a lowering of expressed emotional maladjustment. Tenseness re¬ 
mains high since it is the most valid indicator of inner conflict among 
these items. A person high on Abasement may shrink from overt 
social activities^ may even shrink from being irritable but will not 
be able to relax under the presence of opjiosing forces. Low Aggres¬ 
sion with freedom from Abas erne [it showed on the whole a low degree 
of overt social activity and also low ratings on the items of emo¬ 
tional maladjustment, 

E, Si\aLARiTY OF Drive Pattern versus Similarity of 
Behavior as Represented ry Correlations between 
Individuals 

The inverted correlation technique, introduced by Stephenson (18) 
in winch two individuals arc correlated on an array of items, instead 
of two items on an array of individuals, has also applied to the 
problem of similarity in the total pattern of drive ratings. Thirty- 
six pairs of individuals were selected at random. The similarity of 
drive patterns was determined by computing rank-order coefficients 
between drive ratings received by iwo subjects. Similarity on be¬ 
havior items was determined by computing Pearson coefficients for 
eacli pair. A somewhat surprising result is that, for the nine 
])aii's most similar on drives (rank order coefficients ranging from 
,68 to .92), the correlations between their behavior patterns range 
from .73 to —.68. Thus some pairs of individuals very similar on 
drives arc also very similar in their behavior patterns, but others are 
very dissimilar. A reason for this may lie in the fact that the drive 
pattern described by o\iv ratings do?s not completely characterize the 
motivational pattern underlidiig behavior, and tliat some of tlie 
factors determining alternative manifestation liavc nut been suffi¬ 
ciently represented. Another reason may be tliat environmental 
factors not entirely accounted for by drives determine the specific 
pattern of manifestation. An anabasis of the behavior profiles of the 
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two individuals with a drive correlation of and a behavior 

correlation of —.68 indeed reveals that one of them shows overt 
social activit 5 ^j the other emotional nialadjustment. This pair seems 
to be an extreme example of the wide van ability of behavioral tech¬ 
niques as expressions of a certain set of motivational patterns. 

Pairs of individuals with vciy clissiinilar drive patterns also 
showed wide variability of behavior patterns**’^^’^ 

"''The apparent lack of relationships between cliive patterns on one hand 
and behavior pa item on the other for pairs of individuals is expressed in a 
correlation cocriicicnt of zero obtained between similarity of drives and simi¬ 
larity of social behavior. The correlation between similarity of drives and 
similarity of y;encral trails (to be discussed in the next chapiei) is .3, 




VIIL DRIVES AND GENERAL TRAITS 
A, Ratings on Gkneral Tjiaits and Tweiu Rni,iABiLiTiiis 

In the two preceding chapters an analysis was made of the 
relationships between drive ratings and behavior observed in specific 
social situations. Interpretation was deliberately restricted as mucli 
as possible in the observations on behavior to secure a maximum of 
objectivit 5 ^ Thus ratings on manifest behavior refer primarily to 
behavior as a technique. The terms used in cluiracterizirig tlic 
overt behavior items have to be understood in this par¬ 
ticular sense. For example, a high rating on ^‘social self-con¬ 
fidence*’ does not mean that the rater believed the subject to 
be fundamentally secure in his social contacts but rather tliat the 
subject manifested the gross symptoms of "inviting new situations 
requiring poise and confidence.” Five of our nine drive variables, 
Social Ties, Recognition, Aggression, Control, and Escape, showed 
more or less clear-cut relationships with observation of this type 
which aided in clarifying the meanings of these drives. The three 
variables Succorance, Achievement, and Abasement, however, showed 
little relationship to the observed social techniques. General clini¬ 
cal knowledge as well as the close relationships of these drives to 
self-reports on the Adjustment inventory (sec Chapter IX) suggest 
that these three variables represent important dynamic factors. This 
may be a further indication of the fact that social techniques do not 
reveal all motives. On general grounds three types of data should 
be distinguished, only two of which arc thus far represented in this 
study. One of them involves specific behavior; another involves the 
dynamics behind behavior which our drive ratings attempt to ap¬ 
proach. The third represents the more permanent adjustments and 
may include the abilities necessary to bring tlienf) about, In the pres¬ 
ent chapter an attempt is made to broaden the scope of our material 
so as to explicitly include this third type of data. The ratings intro¬ 
duced for this purpose wc propose to call ratings of general traits. 
The term “generar* refers to the summary character of these ratings 
as contrasted with the specificity of the behavior ratings. The term 
“traits” refers to the fact that an attempt is made to remain within 
the phenotype,^® In this study however, the conceptual distinction 

predominant use of the term “trait’* for phenotypical as contrasted 
with genotypical classification was recently emphasized by All port. 
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btJtween drives, specific beiiavior, and traits is not carried through 
as sharply as it might be. Our trait variables sometimes have motiva¬ 
tional characteristics, e.g,, the category “Strength of Superego”; and 
some of our behavior variables extend beyond tlic specific situation 
ill the direction of more pervasive traits. However, the fact that 
certain terms such as adjustment, popularity> egotism (selfishness) 
appear in both i a ting lists does not ijiiply that tlicy refer to exactly 
llie same thing, as pointed out above. In any case since this study 
is dealing with interrelationships within one level as well as with 
relationships between levels, not much harm is done if the boundaries 
between the various types of data arc not ahva5's kept sharp. 

IJeing based on long range observations, the trait ratings were 
meant to siunmarize the impressions of tlic raters about status, 
abilities, and behavioral results, characteristic of the subjects. In 
cxjilaining the rating program to tlic three judges it was empliasized 
tlint they should rate real adjustment, real security, etc., using their 
entire knowledge of the childrcids behavior and not merely the 
observation of behavior displayed in one particular situation. 

following rating list of tmits'^^ consists of 11 variables, the 
first of which is in five subdivisions, each rated separately (Table //). 
Tills list is largely compiled from Murray (15) and from All- 
port (1). 

The trait ratings were made together with the drive ratings in the 
.summer of 1940 and by the same three raters* The fact that they 
were made at approximately the same time and by the same indh 
viduals as the drive ratings, and that they use interpretation, makes 
for a lesser degree of independence than exists between drive ratings 
and behavior ratings. The high correlations between drive and 
trait ratings presented below will thus have to he viewed with 
a certain caution. It hardly needs Lo be emphasized that in briefly 
discussing the rating procedure and definitiou of traits with the 
rater.s, no reference was made to any possible interrelationships 
among the traits, or of the traits with the drives or situational be- 
lia^'ior. The majority of the results to be presented In this cliapter 
were nut anticipated by the author herself. 

The inter-rater agreement on these general trait ratings is gen- 

■‘Tor a juKtification of clefiniiig the traits iu a manner us general as has 
been clone here, see Chapter I, Section C, Chapter II, Section C. 
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'I'AliLE A 


Kat*n’g Lzsr 

OF 'i'KAITS 

SucCf'sslul adjusiincfit 

Socijil piestiRe 

Pujnihii ity (^vith same sex) 
adjiKslmcnt 

lietciosexual adjiislincnt 

Personality adjustment 

.’hljusimcni not Sucfessjul 

Fq('({ 4 of Interest on Inicnial 

Preference for occupation with 
feelings, fuuiasies, generalizations, 
Llicoietical reflcrtious, artistic enn- 
Ceptions, religions ideas. Witlidra^v- 
al fium practical life. 

On Exicnial Activities 

Eniplla^^s 1)0 practical action and 
('(Kjperativc under takings. Occupa¬ 
tion Avith outer events. 

iifcui liy FeelUiijs 

Sc}[-confi{\ent, assuitd 

hisecuniy Frcluufs 

luferionty feelings, delujfiottA of 
iinworthiness, inadequacy, Aveakness, 
Supeiiorily feelings, ilelnsioits of 
grandeur. 

InlrospfClion 

Self - analysis, self - consciniisnoss, 
st'lf-ciilicisTn, emotional inliovciL 

A hunter of pro Ion ^eJ Itiit ospection 
Rniotional extrovert. 

liqotisvi 

Self-centered, exploiting, self-seek¬ 
ing, self-absorption, Autism, depreci- 
ntion of othcis by using them as 
menu'? U) a seffisli goal. 

Af truism 

Really cooperative and hel])ftil, 
tboiiglufiilncss of others, really 
warm object-relations with emphasis 
on other's bene/it. 

CrratlvnifSE 

Jjigciuiity, oi'lginsillty, outstanding 
petsojinJity. 

Mniiocrity 

liana 1, steicotyped or merely sen¬ 
sational, colurless. 

Does not mind being alone, rela¬ 
tive indepeiuleiicc of the opinion of 
oibeis, an to no mo US- 

Drjifiulcncc 

Cniuincness 

1 )i [C(’t, li ue, natural, icab 

Ariifuintity 

Readiness to play roles, to take 
postures, masks; clowncrie, maiiiicr- 
isiTi; formal, dressed as a "daiuly’'. 

}irilon.\nrss of Efjorts 

Pcadine'iS to make n’liolel/e/nted 
elf (ills. 

Pt ay fulness 

iLuiphasis' on having fun, avoifi¬ 
ance of <?eiioiis len.sioiis, seeking 
ajuuseincnt and cntertaiiiinent. 

Matuniy 

Im nuilurity 

*S' tru ill css of Supcr-cfto 

Strict conscience 

lAixhy 
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erally quite satisffictQr 5 \ AVith a few exceptions the averaged re¬ 
liabilities computed separately for boys Rnd girls, in a manner analo¬ 
gous to Table 2, range from about .5 to about .8 unraised and 
from about .75 to .93 raised (Table 15). The exceptions arc the 
following. In girls the iiiiraiscd reliability for '‘Focus of Interest” 
is only .21, for "Security Feelings” only .34, and for “Introspection” 
only .36. For "Self-Sufficiency” boys show reliabilities of .35 and 
girls ,45 unraised. 

The average of all the items is about .6 for boys and about .5 
for girls, unraised, and thus somewhat higher than the corresponding 
values for the drive ratings: .45, ,42 (cf. Tabic 2). The raised 
averages are in the neighborhood of .8 for boys and ,7 for girls. 

The average inter-rater agreement on general traits is even higher 
than that of manifest behavior in specific situations,' One reason 
for this fact may be that trait ratings are more comprehensive than 
are the short sample behavior observations. An alternative inter¬ 
pretation would be based on the assumption that in a specific situa¬ 
tion it is difficult for a judge to isolate the situational element if a 
broader knowledge about the subject is available. Lower inter¬ 
rater agreement could be due to the fact that some raters focus 
more on the situation, whereas others are inclined to include general 
impressions.*^ 

B. Relationships between Drive Ratings and Trait Ratings 

In Table 16 are shown the correlation coefficients between drive 
ratings and ratings on general traits, The sequeiice of the drive 
variables is the same as in Table 12 (showing their relationship with 
situational behavior), 

Autonomy is again omitted on account of its low reliability. Cor¬ 
relations with Autonomy were computed however and were found 


"Such an interpretation would be indirectly supported by the findings on 
perceptual ihing-constancy, Accoiding to lliese findings, it is extreineSy diffi¬ 
cult and in ninny cases impossible to avoid perceiving certain pliysical dimen¬ 
sions of objects '‘correctly,” in spite of a deliberate attempt to estimate only 
the impression made on the sense-organ; e.g., we tend to he inlfiienced by the 
“correct” srze of an object even when trying to estimate its projected retinal 
size. This holds not only for the introspective analysis of immediate per¬ 
ceptual experience, but also for an objective analysis of perceptual achieve¬ 
ment by comparing reactions with the physical variables in the environment 
and in the sense organ (2). 



TABLE 16 

Kaiv CohreI-ations between* Rated Drives and Rated Traits 
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never to exceed .38; the letter holds for "crcativciiess" in boys. The 
lowest negative figure is —,34, with ‘'Genuineness’' in girls. 

We begin the discussion of Table 16 with the pair of vows 
describing the trait relations hips with ratings on Aggression. With 
the live adjustment items correlations are sliglitly negative in boys, 
and close to zei’o in girls. There is a negative relationship for boys, 
—.46, between Aggression and ‘‘Security Feelings." This value 
is somewhat in ct)ntrast with tlie sliglitly positive relationship of 
Aggression with the situation item “social self-confidcncc," -29, and 
with “self-assertion/' .64 (see Table 12). This points toward the 
difference between “behavior" and “traits," the former describing 
social techniques, the latter more final adjustmenL, Aggressive boys 
lIuis may be fundamentally insecure in spite of tlic fact that they 
tend to display symptoms of security. In girls, however, there is 
no correlation between Aggression and “Security Feelings.” The 
highest correlation of Aggression is with “Egotism" (around .75 
for hoys and girls). Tlic highest of the negative correlations is 
with “Genuineness'’ (about —.70 for both boys and girls). Rela¬ 
tionships with “Seriousness of Effort," “Maturity," “Self-Sufficiency/' 
and "Strictness of Super-ego" arc likewise negative. It thus may be 
said that the aggressive person appears in a much less favorable 
light when viewed In terms of general traits than when viewed in 
terms of responses limited to a situation. 

A pattern quite similar to that of Aggression is shown by Escape. 
The main differences are that relationships to the five adjustment 
items as well as to “Security," “Genuineness," “Seriousness of 
Efforts/’ “Maturity," “Self-Sufficiency," and “Strictness of Super¬ 
ego" are more clearly negative for both boys and girls than in the 
ease of Aggression. The highest negative value in tlic entire table, 
—.84, is obtained for girls between Escape and “Genuineness" and 
a veiy similar one for boys between Escape and “Seriousness of 
Efforts." With “Egotism" there is again a high positive relationship 
which reaches .82 in girls. 

The drives for Recognition and Control, on the otlier I land, show 
a siigilt trend toward positive relationships with the five adjustment 
items. Otheiwise they arc quite similar to Aggression with a tend¬ 
ency below the level of significance throughout, toward the favorable 
traits and away from “Egotism." With Social Tics correlations are 
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genevuUy close to ^evo with tl^c mujoL' exception of ”Sclf-SufEciciicy'* 
which correlates negatively, close to —.1 for both boys and girls. 

The most unportant finding in Table 16 is the fact that the tlirce 
remaining drive variables—^Achievement, Abasement, and Siiccor- 
ance—which did not show close rcUtionship^s to situational behavior, 
correlate to a considerable extent with a number of gejieral traits. 
Since, as will be shown in the next chapter, these three drives cor¬ 
relate better tlian anj'' of the others with the children’s self-reports, 
it is especially desirable to have some reference items for these cl rive i 
Qw the surface level, 

Ratings on the drive for Achievement sliow a general picture 
opposite to Aggression and Escape. AH relations arc positive with 
the exception of tjiosc witli “Egotism.*^ Coefficients are dose to 
zero on the negative side for this Item, whereas they have been 
found to be higldy positive in the case of Aggression and Escape. 
The highest positive relationships arc with ^'Worlc Adjustment,*’ .71 
for both ho 3 'S find girls. The remaining four adjustment itcJtis are 
likewise well on the positive side witli the one exception of “Hetero¬ 
sexual Adjustment" in givis. Persons striving for Achievement 
besides being popular, having prestige, and being adjusted to their 
personality and work, are characterized by some tendency to be 
introvert and introspective, secure, creative, serious in their efforts, 
matvive, endowed with a strict super-ego. As mentioned in Chapter 
VI tJie picture of individuals rating high on Achievement emerges 
in this manner: responsibilities arc well assimilated and internalized 
due, probablj", to freedom from emotional conflicts. Neither open 
nor concealed mechanisms'of Escape or Aggre&sion can be found. 

Abasement shares, with Aggression and Escape, the negative 
relations to the adjustment items as well as to "Security Feelings." 
In fact negative correlations with these items are more marked 
(up to —.62) for Abasement than for any of the other drive 
variables. A similarity to Achievement is, however, suggested by the 
fact that correlations with “Egotism” are negative and reach —.53 
in girls. Furthermore, Achievement and Abasement arc the only 
two drive variables which do jiot show negative relationships with 
“ Gcinuneness" and have positive relationships with "Strictness of 
super-ego.” Though on the whole maladjusted, especially in the 
social sense, Abasement seems to go or at least to be compatible with 
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such "moral'* qualities as unselfishness and strictness cf super-e^^o. 
Aggression and Escape on the other hand show an inverse relation¬ 
ship to the moral qualities mentioned. 

The last drive variable which remains to be discussed is Succorancc. 
Coefficients are almost exclusively'' negative with the exception of 
"Egotism/* which is the only' distinctly maladjusted trait in our list. 
Succoraiice thus is as consistently maladjusted as was Escape> though 
to a decidedly lesser degree, and, for most items, below the level of 
significance. This is especially noteworthy in view of the fact 
that Succorancc did not show correlations with Escape and Aggres¬ 
sion, nor did it show similar behavior profiles. 'I'hcir similarity, 
suggested by the psychoanaly'tic assumption that Succorancc as well 
as Aggression and Escape are regressive tendeiicies, is thus brought 
out only in their relationships to the traits. One can easily see how 
individuals with strong Aggression would behave differently or even 
in an opposite way from individuals with strong Succorancc in 
social situations. Yet in the end they both will be characterized by 
the same absence of real adjustment to society and to work, as well 
as by the failure to attain a developed, mature personality. 

It will be noted that the sexes are more alike in correlations be¬ 
tween drives and traits than in correlations between drives and situa¬ 
tional behavior. Only exceptionally do we find sex differences in 
Table 16 which approach significance- It thus seems that the 
expression of motivational patterns show greater differences between 
the sexes where social techniques are concerned than where the more 
lasting effects of behavior arc concerned. 

C. Alternative Trait Manifestations of Drives as 
Represented nv Multiple Correlations 

As in the preceding chapter the question can again be raised as to 
tlic presence of patterns of alternative expressions. Tliis timcj how¬ 
ever, we arc considering alternative expression in general traits 
rather than in specific behavior. For each drive a list of traits 
correlating with it more than zb.30 was made for boys and girls 
separately. The attempt was then made to divide these traits on 
psychological grounds into sub-types which might be expected to 
represent aUernate manifestations or symptoms of the drive in ques¬ 
tion. The general psychological hypothesis was that many of tlie 
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drives might be expected to have both well adjusted and maladjusted 
expressions among the traits. 

As will be recalled, iiitercorrelations between traits are required 
in an anal 3 "sis of alternative manifestations, with those combinations 
being most fruitful which show a great amount of independence or 
even an inverse relationship, A complete chart of niter^item correla¬ 
tions on general traits was thus prepared as an auxiliary. Those 
cross'correlations arc not presented here in detail. They cover a wide 
range from .87 to —.80, High correlations arc, however, limited 
to a relatively small number of combinations of items, especially 
in tlic adjustment group, c,g., between ^Topidarity” and ^‘Prestige,” 
“Personality Adjustment*' nnd '^Security Feelings/* "Gcimiaeiiess** 
and lack of "Egotism,** and the like. The majority of the inter¬ 
item correlations are close to zero or very low, so that there was a 
wide array of combinations to pool from for purposes of analyzing 
alteniative manifestations. Multiple correlations were then calcu¬ 
lated between two traits correlating at least ,3 with the drive under 
consideration, utilizing all of the pairings consistent with the liypothe- 
sis. In most eases cross-correlations between the two traits were 
sufficiently low to make the multiple correlation technique fruitful. 

Among the patterns of alternative manifestations, those turn 
out to be most interesting which relate to some of the drive variables 
which did not show very clear relationship to situational social be¬ 
havior. This is especially true for the drive for Abasement. In girls 
Abasement correlates ,53 with both “Altruism" and “Insecurity 
Feelings** wlicreas the intei'correlations between these two traits is 
zevo;^“ The joint correlation with .ratings on Abasement is ,75- 
Thus girls tending tovviird Abasement seem to have the clioicc be¬ 
tween sublimating tUciv Abasement in altruism, or being insecure. 
Similnrly high values of multiple correlations have been obtained 
when insecurity was replaced by the related items, lack of “Prestige,’* 
“Personal Maladjustment,*' and "Bad Working Habits/’ tlioiigh the 
zero order correlations between these traits and Abasement range 
only from .31 to .45. Thus girls with high ratings on Abasement 
seem to be cither altruistic and/or mn [adjusted. 


^'The terms used to charuetcrize these two traits arc the converse of our 
item names egotism aiul secvivity feelings and were imvoduced to avoid the 
negative signs of the correlations. 
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For boys tending townrd Abasement there is a quite different 
alternative. A number of maladjusted traits such as *^Iiisecui“ity 
Feelings,” “Jhid Working Habits,” and to some extent 'Tersonality 
Maladjustment” and "Lack of Prestige” arc alternates for “Strength 
of the Super-ego.” The multiple correlations are, in the sequence 
of maladjusted traits given above, .72, .80, .68, .65. They arc 
based upon zero-order coefficients of .62, .55, .52, .49, respectively, 
in combination with a coefficient of only .31, characterizing the rela¬ 
tionship between Abasement and “Strength of the Super-ego.” The 
reason for the unusually great gains in some of the instances over 
the zero order coefficients lies in the fact that intcrcorrclations of 
tlic various maladjusted traits with “Super-ego” arc all negative. 
This is especially true for “Bad Working Habits” and “Super-ego” 
which correlate —.40, so that there is a difference of .25 between 
the higher of the two correlations with Abasement (.55 and ,31) 
and the multiple coefficient of .80. In other words a strong “Super¬ 
ego” and “Cad Work Adjustment” are not merely independent but 
to some extent even incompatible. The alternative relationship 
between various forms of maladjustment on the one hand and “Strict¬ 
ness of Siipcr-cgo^’ on the other, with Abasement in bo 5 's thus assumes 
to some extent the character of an exclusive eithcr-or relationship 
rather than being a relationship of the and/or type. A possible 
interpretation of this might be that the maladjusted traits listed 
above play the role of masochistic outlets in relation to the social 
environment in hoy& rating high on Abasement. It then could be 
said that such boys either succumb to their associates or to their own 
conscience, with an emphasis upon the fact that both alternatives 
mean submission, not mastery or ascendance of the ego. The fact 
that in girls an adjustment can more readily be made by devotion 
to other people, whereas in boys it is made by means of self-discipline 
and devotion to moral principles, is something which seems to follow 
from tile popularly assumed and assigned roles of the sexes in our 
society. 

With respect to the drive for Achievement, the alternatives arc as 
follows: “Introspection” (girls), and “Introversion” (focus of in¬ 
terest) (boys), on the one hand, and “Work Adjustment,” “Pei- 
sonality Adjustment,” “Social Prestige,” “Security Feelings,” and 
“Popularity” on the other. The latter items arc arranged in a 
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decreasing order of magnitude of multiple correlations, a scqucjicc 
which is approximately the same for l)oys and girls with multiple 
correlations ranging from .74 to .51. The alternative thus seems 
to be, for subjects striving toward Achievement, either effective 
adjustment to work and society or to be turned inward. In boys 
this turning inward seems to take, at least in part, tlie form of an 
occupation with generaliisations, theoretical redcctlons, artistic and 
religious conceptions; whereas the preferred form in girls stresses 
more the emotional side of introversion as represented by prolonged 
sclf-anal^^sis, self-consciousness, and self-criticism (see the above defi¬ 
nitions of ‘^general traits'O- 

As a third drive variable let us consider Recognition. For girls 
there arc the alternatives of ^Tiestige*^ and ^^CreativeaetJS*' on the 
one hand, and/or '^Egotism/' '^Artificiality" (the opposite to "Gen¬ 
uineness"), "Playfuness," (the opposite to "Seriousness of Effort”) 
and "Weakness of the Super-ego,” on tlie other. Multiple coeffi¬ 
cients are considerably higher for these combinations than they were 
for tliosc eh a ractc rioting Achievement. The highest coefficient in tliis 
entire type of comparison, .87, is obtained between Recognition and 
"Prestige” and/or "Egotism.” It is based on zero order coefficients 
of ,44 and .67, with an intercorrclation between prestige and egotism 
of —-16. The alternatives of "Creativciiess” and/or "Egotism," 
and "Creativeness” and/or "Artificiality” are likewise characterized 
by multiple coefficients above .8. The only coefficients in this group 
which avc not close to at least .7 are those for "Prestige” and/i>v "Play¬ 
fulness” and for "Prestige” and/or "Weak Super-ego.” They are .58 
and .62s quite in contrast to the zero order coefficients which are only 
.44 and .36 and ,44 and ,30 respectively. In the latter case the cross¬ 
correlation between the trait is, however, well on the negative side, 
—,27, Indicating a slight degree of incompatibility between "Prestige” 
and "Weak Super-ego” in girls, though below the level of significance. 
"Creativciiess” and "Weak Super-ego” as well as "Creativcncss” 
and "Playfulness” show a similar slight tendency toward inconi- 
patibilit 5 ^ in girls (—.28, —.27) raising the highci- of the zero 
order coefficients, .50 between. Recognition and "Creativeness” to 
.68 and .72 respectively. 

The corresponding aUernatives for Recognition in boys, and the 
multiple correlations, are: "Prestige” and/or "Dependence” (oppo- 
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site to **Sclf-sufficienc 5 ^”) .70, ‘Trestigc” ;ind/or "Ai'tificinlity'' 
,63, and '‘Prestige*’ and/oT “EgotisiTi” .60. The increments over 
the zero order coeflicients are again quite marked, due to the fact 
that all the three cross-correlations are negative, —.11, —.18, —.12. 
With the same three items there also is an alternative relationship 
with “Heterosexual Adjustment,*’ with multiple coefficients between 
.60 and ,66. 

It thus can be said that both boys and girls seem to need ‘'Prestige” 
when striviiig for Recognition. Otherwise they are likely to develop 
such maladjusted traits as “Egotism” or “Artificiality," 

Similar alter native trait-patterns to those for Recognition, but 
quantitatively not quite as dear, were also obtained for Control, 
with the exception that on the adjusted side wc find “Prestige” and 
“Creativeness” for both girls and boys. For Escape, an extended list 
of maladjusted features stands in alternative relationship with “Ex¬ 
troversion” in boj^s and lack of “Introspection” in girls (see the 
above discussion of Achievement), 

Due to the fact that Aggression appears to represent thoroughly 
maladjusted behavior, it shows no clear patterns of adjusted versus 
maladjusted alternative manifestations. It will be remembered that, 
in contrast to this, Aggression had shown alternative relationship 
with emotional maladjustment as one alternative, and certain ele¬ 
ments of adjusted overt social activity as the other alternative. As 
mentioned above, Aggicssion, though apparently contributing to social 
activitj'’, shows negative relations to adjustment in a more intrinsic 
sense. 

Like Aggression, Succorance also does not admit an alternative 
adjusted manifestation on the level of general traits. 

D. First Order and Higher Order Multiple Correlations 
BETWEEN Traits and Two or More Rated Drives 

In analogy to Chapter VII, ambiguous relationships will now 
be considered in the opposite direction, namely, from one general 
trait to the several drives it may be tied to or determined by. Un¬ 
like the previous discussions, higher order multiple correlations will 
also be discussed as computed between one trait and more than two 
drives in the latter part of this section. 

Among tile first order multiple correlations we mention only 
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“Depenilencc'’ (the opposite to ''Self-Sufficiency'*) whicli shows in 
boys SI multiple corvelution of .81 with Social Ties and Escape, and 
of .72 with Aggression and Succorancc. The basic conelations can 
be foimd in Tables 16 and 10- 

ruvthevmovc, “Seriousness of Efforts” shows in boys a multiple 
corielation of .84 with Acluevcmeut and/or the absence of Aggres¬ 
sion and of .88 with Achievement and/or the absence of Escape. Tlie 
oorresponding figures for girls are »76 and .85- Readiness to make 
an honest effort witliout slipping into pseudo-solutions seems thus 
to spring from various apparently rather independent sources such 
as a direct interest in Achievement or a lack of Aggression (wliicli 
probably interferes with concentration) and a tendency to stand 
firm in the face of hard work and postponement of pleasure reward 
(see the definition of our drive variables, Chapter II). 

Multiple correlations with the general trait “Strictness of the 
Super-ego*' are similar to the multiple correlation witli “Seriousness 
of Effort” {wliicli correlates around ,7 for botli boys and girls with 
strict super-ego). In girls the “Strength of the Super-ego'* correlates 
.66 with Acliievemcnt and/or the absence of Escape, raised from .47 
and —.55. The conditions under which a strong super-ego is built 
up, at least in girls, is described by the above correlates of that trait. 
In bo 3 ^s considerable increase in correlations is obtained when each of 
lliesc two drive variables, Achievement and absence of Escape are 
teamed with Abasement, resulting in multiple correlations of .65 
and .52 ^espcctivcl)^ Thus, apparently ns an alternative to Achieve¬ 
ment and absence of Escape, Abasement may be used in the building 
up of a moral attitude. 

To conclude, relationships with more than two drive variables at 
a time will now be discussed for ratings on the following general 
traits: “Maturity,” “Security,” and “Personality Adjustment.” The 
significance of the gains in correlations obtained by including one 
more drive variable was tested b 5 ' the 'Wherry shrinkage formula. 
Only such cases -will be discussed in which the gains are significant. 
Higher order multiple correlations computed for a number of otlier 
promising instances were not found to fulfill this criterion and arc 
therefore omitted here along with other instances in which the gain^ 
are rather inconspicuous. 

A second order multiple coefficient of .72 was obtained by cor- 
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rclatinjr "Alatiirity*' ^vith Achievement, lack of Escajie and lack of 
SuccurancG, whereas the first order miilliplc coirelation prior to 
adding Succoiaiicc was .67. In boys a similar combination, with 
Escape replaced by Aggression, was found to raise a first order 
nuiltiple correlation of .52 to a second order coefficient of .64. These 
instances shewing comparatively small gains are quoted primarily 
because of their psychological interest. 

For the general trait “Insecurity'’ (the opposite of “Security 
feelings”) combinations of Abasement, Siiccorancc, absence of 
Acliievement, and Escape in girls and Aggression in boys yield third 
order multiple coefficients of ,78 for girls and ,83 for boys. In 
girls none of the ba^sic coefficients surpass .53 and in boys none of 
them surpass .62, as can be seen in Table 16. 

For both boys and girls “Personality Malacljustmcnt” yields third 
order multiple coefficients of .79 for the joint correlation with an 
almost identical combination, Abasement, Siiccorancc, Escape, and 
absence of Achievement. 

Thus it may be said that a ratlier wide variety of relatively inde¬ 
pendent motivational tendencies, such as the drive for Abasement, 
for Achievement, for Siiccorancc, and for Aggression, and for Escape, 
seems (ns far ns ratings arc concerned) to contribute in an and/or 
fashion, toward the formation of a number of traits relevanf to 
adjustment such ns “Personality Adjustment,” “Security Feelings," 
“Maturity," “Strictness of Super-ego," and “Seriousness of Effort." 

One of the most important conclusions to be drawn from Chapters 
yjl and VIII Is that the relations between motivational tendencies, 
on the one hand, and manifestations of situational, social behavior 
and general traits, on the other arc ambiguous and complex, but 
that these tangled relationships can he specified and made explicit. 
Not only does one drive seem to circumscribe a family of alternative 
manifestations which are more or less independent of each other, 
but one overt expression or adjustment may also be linked to several 
alternative underlying tendencies. 




IX. THE AdEANING OF THE ADJUSTAIENT INVEN¬ 
TORY (SELF^REPORTS) IN TERMS OF RATINGS 
OF SITUATIONAL BEHAVIOR, DRIVES, 

AND TRAITS^a 

A. Comparison of Drive Ratings with Indeprndent Data 

In die preceding six chapters statistical relationships between 
various kinds of ratings were discussed. Chapters HI to V dealt 
with interrelationships within our drive ratings, both between raters 
and between variables. Chapters VI to VIII dealt with relation¬ 
ships between drive ratings and ratings purporting to refer to func¬ 
tionally different levels, based in part, at least, in Chapters VI and 
VII, on the observations of different raters. Yet the fact that these 
data were ratings introduced a sort of dependence between the sets 
of data compared. Thus up to this point no definite answer could 
be given to the question as to whether the relationships found arc 
based on objective facts or are merely reflections of what goes on 
in the minds of the raters—^as individuals or as a group, explicitly or 
implicitl}^—-when they make their nitings. To be sure, there was 
ample evidence of the plausibility of our results in terms of widely 
accepted clinical and analytic insight. For many this might be 
sufficient proof of the fact that the results pertain primarily to 
the children rathei* than to tlie rat^^i‘5. Ho^vcver, the crucial test 
remains whether or not such ratings will yield successful predictions 
about reactions of the children other than those reactions which 
have influenced or could have influenced the ratings under considera¬ 
tion. 

This and the following chapter deal witli the relations of the 
drive ratings and the other types of ratings to materials from sucli 
independent sources. In this chapter children’s self-reports (“Ad¬ 
justment Inventor}^”) will be compared with the three kinds of 
ratings referred to in this study thus far. A variety of other sources, 
including projective material, will be utilized briefly in Chapter X. 


results cliscU-ssecI in this diapler will be reported in greater detail 
in .1 forthcoming pub lie a lion, Coniributiofis to the Fafidatioif of ihn 
meiit Inveuloyy^ 
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B. Relationship between Adjustment Inventory and 
Situational Behavior 

As Ave pointed out in the IntioJucLion> the icsiills of studies dcnl- 
ijig Avith the agreement between sclf-rcpoi ts. as given for example 
III the **Acljiistmcnt Inventor}^” and corresponding ratings of bc- 
liavior in social situations, were on the whole rather discour agin 
The “Adjustment Inventory^ used by the California Adolescence 
Study consists of about 270 questions, and was given to the entire 
adolescence study group twice a year over a period of eiglu years. 
The questions arc designed to make the children reveal, directly or 
indirectly, their attitudes toward issues relevant for ad)ustmcnt.‘^® 
Correlations between total adjustment scores*^® and social situa¬ 
tional ratings were computed by Carolyn McC. Tryon for the 
grades seven and eight. The conclations were found to range 
from about aero to ,3. 

Brief mention will be made here of the results of some additional 
attempts by the present writei to throw light upon the meiining 
of the adjustment inventory data by comparing them with social 
situation ratings. Correlations were computed, first for directly 
corresponding broad categories of data (such as social adjustment 
as revealed by the self-reports versus social adjustment as rated by 
the st.aff members) and also for corresponding single items (such as 
self-report of tJie subject on the question about being popuiar, and 
the ‘^popularity" rating based on observations by tlie raters). Sec¬ 
ond, correlations were also computed for promising pairs of items 
in the adjustment inventory and the situational rating list which did 


“A .suiumniy of the results obtained by variovis authors is given by Vernon. 
‘^TyiiJcal nkiestions from various portions of tlie Inventory aie: 

A. is a boy who seems to iiavc a lot of fan. Ain I just like liliu? Da I wish 
to be just like hijn? (Direct tjiicstion) 

N. is a boj- who is unhappy a good den! of the time because he thinks no 
one likes him. Am I jiist like him? Do I wish to lie like him? 

Do you think yoti are a rather nervous person? (Diiect question) 

I wish my father weie moie chceifui. (Indirert ipiestion.) IT'or further 
reference about the Inventory used in the Adolescent Growth Study see 
Caroline McC, Tryon, A Study of Social and Emotional Adjustment: 
Inicrnnl Comisittny (i?ui Inicr-rflntionship of hy Dijjrie 7 i^ 

Trc/ntirjiin, Pli.D. Dissertation, Univ. of Calif., 1935 (iiiipublislicd). 

’‘“The procedure of obtaining thc.se total scoJe.s is based on a classification 
by a group of staff meiyibets of the California Adolescence Study, of each 
item on the list as being indicative (with greater or lesser weight) of acljust- 
inent or nialadjiustment (see C. McC. T'ryoJi). 
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not: fJircctly correspond in irording nr in mc.'inin^ (ior cxmiip]c, the 
number of fears Jidmitted by the subject and '^personal inferiority’* 
as rated by the judges in social situations). 

Approximately 250 coefficients 'vverc computed for the total group. 
Though there is on the whole a positive trend, the coefficients are 
rather low and even the extreme values are not quite significant; 
that is, they do not indicate with any certainty the existence of a 
relationship between self-reports and objectively rated bcliavior in 
specific situations. 

In a few of the most direct items, however, a trend toward a 
“curvilinear” relationship seems to be present. Tor example, indi¬ 
viduals rated most unpopular as well as those rated most popular 
showed a tendency to characterize themselves as being extremely 
well-adjusted in the corresponding adjustment inventory item (about 
one’s pojnjlarity) whereas the intermediate cases oj] tlie wliole were 
ready to admit some degree of imperfection. In other words, in 
the case of those most direct questions, it is the person who is very 
maladjusted in the opinion of adults who shows the greatest tendency 
toward self-deception. The fact that individuals wiio are rated very 
maladjusted describe themselves as very well adjusted when directly 
asked be taken as an example of a defense medianlsm (i.e., 

denialTliough the significance of the curvilinear tendency is 

^‘Another approach to the pioldem of self-deception ,consisted in deter¬ 
mining indices of insight into ont’s own personality for each fiubject on 
certain behavioral items (such as “tenseness*’) by computing the difTcrence 
bct>vceJ) tlje sJgma scoies of the rating assigned by the raters and the seJf- 
report scores from the adjustment inventory on the same item. These indices 
were then correlated with some other behavior ratings, c.g. sociability. The 
coerticient,s obtained Were in some cases rather high (c.g., .64 bet^veen self- 
clcccption on tenseness and social inahidjustincnt as rated by adults). Though 
it is j)eifcctly coircct to say, because of these cocflicicnts that persons having 
no insight into tlieir tenseness aie also likely to be maladjusted, there is 
nevertheless a spurious element in these correlatinns icsultiiig from the fact 
that a function of a variable is cot i elated with the variable itself or aa in 
our case with a closely rehited variable. A coireclioii specially developed 
(by Dr. Herbert S. Conrad) to eliminate this clement of spuiiousness reduced 
most of the conelations to almost zero, indicating the absence of relationship 
between adjustment inventory items and social behavior when the inter¬ 
relation shlj) between the two ratings of social behavior which enters the 
complex (tenseness and social adjustment) is eliminated. In a study on 
“Mechanisms of self-deception” {J. Soc. Psyc/wl.j 1939, 10, 409-420) by the 
fire.sent vvriter, similaily high correlations betiveeii .self-deception ainl certain 
other personality traits were repoited based on m ate i in I collected in collab¬ 
oration with S. Nagler at the Psychological Jnstluite of the Uni^’crsitv of 
Vienna. The pattern of the problem being similar to the one just discussed, 
the same criticism of the spuriousness of some of llie lesulls should have 
licen applied. 
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not cle/initcly secured, t]]ere is sufficient indication in our data to 
warrant being on the alert for the possibility of important curvilinear 
relationships in the quantitative analysis of some kinds of data in 
the field of personality.^* 

C. Rfxationships between Adjustment Inventory and 
Rated Drives 

There remains the possibility that the self-reports might represent 
certain, inner dynamic states, or, move generally, certain personality 
constants, ratlier than directly overt beliavior or status witli respect 
to the group in those situations in which the ratings were made.'^ 
This expectation is supported by the fact that during preliminnij' 
studies of the material of the Adolescence Stud}', the present writer 
gained the impression that the responses on the Adjustinent Invent 
tory might be tied (luite closely to the free qualitative comments 
which Imd been put down from time to time by the staff members. 
These comments besides describing the behavior ai^d attained status 
of the children, also referred to the ''importance" tliese facts have 
for tile personalities of the children from a motivational standpoint. 

In the analysis which follows, only total scores on tlie Adjustment 
Inventory are used. The Adjustinent Invcntoiy data are those for 
the years wlien tlie diildren were in the cleventli and twelfth grades, 
the last two years in wiucli the adjustment questiojiniiire was given. 
The sources of the two sets of data are completely independent, 
since none of the staff members who participated in the drive 
ratings were familiar with the scores of this group of children on 
the adjustment inventory. 


^Thc prcs^ent ivriter has not investigated Uiciic possibilities in cletaii. 
Amon^ the few correlations of this kind coiiipnted, the following may be 
qiTotecl. In nn effort r<> lest psychoanalytic assumptions about the ‘'oral type,” 
correlations were computed between food difficulties in early childhood as 
reported by the mothers in the course of a rautine interview of the u a rents, 
and talkativeness in ndolesceiice as lated in social situations. T^hc linear 
correlation was around zero. An inspection of the scatter di.igrams indicated 
a curvilinear rclaiionsbip, The subsequently computed correlaticans he tween 
food ililHciilties in early childhood and the degree of deviation (either up or 
down) from a<vcra(ie talkativeticsis, mined mt to Uc >59 foe ovu' 
boys. 

“’Thus our program carries out vvhnt lias been postulated by Stairrier (17) 
in the following quotation, “We cannot surgically lay bare the ^inner per¬ 
sonality' and compare its organization with the results of the te«=t. Only 
indirect inferences are possible.^' The “inferences’^ are here ie\U'cseuted by 
our drive ratings and the “test” by the Adjn.stmcnt Inventory. 
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TABLE 17 


CoRlinLATIONS nETWKEN ToTAL ScORIi ON ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY (SeLI-- 
Rkports) and Rati^d Djijvks 

(Raw correlations; values corrected for attenuation are in parentheses.) 



Grade: 11 

Boys 

12 

Girls 

11 

12 

Social Ties 

—.14 

—.07 

—.19 

—.34 

Recognition 

—.12 

—.13 

—.13 

—.11 

Control 

,19 

.09 

—.02 

—.02 

Aggression 

—.10 

—.12 

—.17 

—.31 

Escape 

—.10 

—.16 

—.27 

— 33 

Succor mice 

—.43 (- 

—.57) —.34 (—.45) 

—.07 

—.17 

Achievement 

,01 

—.02 

.47 (.59) 

.40 (.50) 

Abasement 


-.66) —45 (—.58) 

—.15 

—.23 


Tabic 17 presents the results of this jinalysis. To simplify the 
discussloR, the sequence ot the' drive variables is again the same as 
that used from Chapter VI on. The figures indicate raw correlation 
coefficients between adjustment, in tcrins of the self-icports and the 
rated strength of each drive. They are based on about 45 boys 
and 40 girls, with slight variations in number up and down, for 
the two years. For the significant correlations, tlie values obtained 
by correcting for attenuation are given in parentheses. 

For the first five drives in the rearranged list, correlations of 
the Adjustment Inventory are mostly negative, though in no case 
significant. The almost consistent negative trend may he taken as 
an indication of the fact that these drives tend to vary, not only with 
maladjustment in behavior but also with maladjustment in the more 
subjective realm of self-reports. 

There arc, however, some significant correlations for the last 
three drive Items, though in no case for both sexes. It will be re¬ 
membered that only ihe first five drives showed fairly close rela¬ 
tionships with behavior in social situations, whereas the last three 
did not (sec Chapter VI). Thus it appears that there are two 
different sets of drives, one of which shows relations to social behavior 
while the other shows (among either boys or girls) relationships to 
vSclf-re ports. This is a further indication of the independence of the 
two aspects of personality: social behavior and self-reports. 

Particularly for boj^s, there is a significant negative correlation of 
the ratings in Abnsernent and Succor a nee with the Adjustment In¬ 
ventory score for both years, around —.6 and —.5 raised. Phis 
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indicates tliat the rated tendency to abase oneself, to '‘admit in¬ 
feriority and defeat” (sec the definitions of drives in Chapter II)^ 
and to long for support, tends in tlic case of boys to be re/lectcd 
in describing or indirectly revealing oneself as maladjusted on a 
self-vcpoit inventory. This questiomiaiic may thus he said to possess 
some diagnostic value, since it shows a relationship to dynamic 
conditions which were rated on the basis of long-range behavior 
observations. According to general clinical knowledge, we wovUd 
expect the presence of Siiccoranee and Abasement to lead to admis¬ 
sion of failure. Boys high on Aggression or Recognition quite often 
do not admit malacljustnicnt even if rated high on it (see next sec¬ 
tion). The adjuslinent inventory tluis does measure some types of 
maladjustment in boys but not all types/^® 

Tile results for girls differ in several \V'dy$ from those for bo5's. 
Tor them the correlations between Adjustment Inventoiy score and 
Abasement and Succorance are not significant. As we suggested 
from the analogous data of Chapter VI, Abascineiu and Succorance 
should neither lead to, nor he symptoms of, inaladjiistnient in girls 
ns frequently as in boj^s. The only relationship wlncli Is significant 
in girls for both years is a positive correlation of ,47 aiul ,40 un¬ 
raised, or .59 and ,50 raised, with Achievement, a trend which is 
absent in hoys, la checking up on this relationship it was dis¬ 
covered that the correlation between the Adjustment Inventory score 
of 1933 and the rating on Achievement was even higher, namely, 
.59 unraised and about .7 raised. Girls who put emphasis upon 
Achievement thus consistently tend to present tliernsclves as well- 
adjusted in terms of the Adjustment Inventory. (Maladjustment, 
even If it should be present, would be denied and camouflaged even 
in the* more subtle expressions of maladjustment contained in the 


results nrc in lijic with the conclusions arrived at by various antliors 
with respect to the Adjustment Inventory. Donald E. Super (19) concludes 
on the basis of the litejatirre that Ibe Inventory Ls of little practical value in 
selecting behavior problem cases. Landis and Katz (11) concluiic that a 
clinic!il diagnosis of neurosis has no significant relationships to the Adjust¬ 
ment rnventoty test. 0\iv analysis of the test may contribute ti> an vmdei- 
standing of these results. "I'lie Adjustment Invcntoiy mcasiiics to a certain 
degree (in hoys) tendencies for self-abnscmcnt and tendencies to lean on 
others (Succorance). Neurotic tendencies related tu other motivadonnl siiij- 
ations will not be admitted and will even be compensated for on the Jielf- 
report tests. Hence no significant relationships are found between malad¬ 
justment and self-reported maladjiisimeiit. 
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Adjustment Inventory.) However, it might be that in girls tlie 
tendency to achieve, as rated by observers, and to emphasize thei- 
own strength in the questionnaire, arc parallel consequences of a 
common and more remote factor, c.g,, masculine identideation» 

In commenting on these results, we may point to the fact that 
Achievement has been found to be correlated predominantly witli 
manifest features which have to be classified as adjusted, whereas 
Succoranee and Abasement showed a closer relationship to overt 
maladjustment. Hence we may understand that adjustment ii\ terms 
of the sc If-report inventory shows positive correlations witli Achieve¬ 
ment and negative correlations with Succo ranee and Abasement, 
Hovvever, the fact that the correlation with Achievement exists only 
for girls, and the relationships with Succo ranee and Abasement hold 
only for boys, still needs explanation. One could point toward 
the fact that Succorance and Abasement are, in our culture, pre¬ 
dominantly feminine tendencies and therefore make boys rating higli 
on these tendencies more self-conscious and more disturbed in questions 
of adjustment. On the other hand, girls striving for the more mascu¬ 
line ideal of Achievement may feel they have more reason to display 
signs of a good adjustment. 

In any case the fact remains that in botli bo5'^s and girls, Adjust¬ 
ment Inventory scores show significant correlations with drives 
which usually are considered, in our culture, characteristic of the 
opposite sex. 

In interpreting these results it must be kept in mind that the 
meaning of the drive ratings had to remain vague as long as tlicy 
were not ancliorcd in sonae directly ohsci'vablc material and thus arc 
operationally defined. The preceding chapters represent an attempt 
to furnish such a frame of reference. It has been nicjitinned already 
that situational behavior is of no great help in clarifying tlie meaning 
of those drives which show correlations with the Adjustment Inven¬ 
tory. Much more is achieved when relationships between drives 
and general behavior traits arc considered. 

In particular, the drive variables Succorance and Abasement which 
correlate with the Adjustment Inventory for boys, have been found 
in Chapter VI, Table 12, to corrchiLc only very slightly with the 
33 items of behavior in social situations. For Succorance none of 
the 33 coefficients reaches .4. The only two cucllicients in the 
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dilities indicate a slight relationship, thoxigh beloM^ the level of 
significance, with tenseness (.35) and with dependence on appro¬ 
val (.31). For Abasement there are a few (three) coeflicients above 
.4, but none of them is higher than .46. The latter is the value 
which characterizes the relationship to being dissatisfied, and the 
next, —.42, indicates the absence of smooth social functioning. 
However low, these correlations point ton^ard the bcliaviorally mal¬ 
adjusted side of the two drive variables, which is also reflected in 
negative covrelution with the Adjustment Inventory. 

Such a trend is revealed much more clearly in tlie correlations of 
Abasement and Succoranee in boys with tJic general traits discussed 
in tile preceding chapter and presented in Table 16, For Suc¬ 
co runce, the highest coefficient is —.57, indicating absence of sclf- 
sufTiciency. Other significant negative correlations are with per¬ 
sonality adjustment and security feelings as well as with maturity 
and popularity. For Abasement there likewise is a sizeable negative 
relation with secunty feelings (—.62). Fuitlienuorc all five correla¬ 
tions with successful adjustment are negative, ranging up to —.55, 
and there is a positive correlation of ,46 with Introspection, Thong)i 
in different ways, both Succorancc and Abasement clearly reveal a 
maladjustment side as far as general behavioral traits are concerned. 

The drive for Achievement, which shows a positive relationship 
for girks with Adjustment Inventory, does not correlate more than 
■—.39 for the 33 iteins of situational social behavior. This suggest}^ 
that those having a strong drive for achievement are not dependent 
on social approval in immediate social situations. With general 
traitSj however, closer relationships can be found. The drive for 
Achievement correlates ,71 with good work adjustment, .64 with 
creativeness, significantly high with various other “favorable** traits, 
Tiic rclatioiislups between adjustment as revealed by self-reports and 
adjustment in terms of general behavioral manifestations have here 
been discussed in an indirect fashion, using two correlational stej)s 
with rated drives as the intermediate link. Though reference to 
drives and motivation may ultimately have no value except as an 
intermediate between two or more sets of directly observable data, 
their role as an intermediate link should not remain unquestioned 
either. In other words, indirect relationships such as those dis¬ 
cussed here should not be accepted without being checked by direct 
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correlations, since it is quite passible that the latter may be very 
low in spite of the fact that each of the two intcrnieHiate steps 
is characterized by a significant coefficient. By applying a direct 
check, rated drives would then serve as a stimulating heuristic influ¬ 
ence. In the next section wc will discuss the direct relationships 
between the Adjustment Inventory and general traits, and discover 
what general traits, correlating with the drives for Succor an cc and 
Abasement in boys and Achievement in girls correlate directly with 
tile self-reports. 

D. Adjustment Inventory and Rated Traits 

. An attempt to relate traits directly to the Adjustment Inventory 
is shown in Tabic 18. The relationships of the 15 traits with the 

TAIILE 18 

Correlations nimvEUN Total. Score on Adjustment Inventory (Self- 
Reports) AND General Traits 


Coefficients corrected 

Ra*u} Coefficienis for aitcuitaliou 


Grade t 

11 

Boys 

12 

Girls 

11 12 

11 

Boys 

12 

Gills 

11 12 

Prestige 

.34 

.26 

.33 

.27 

' .37 

.29 

.36 

,30 

Popularity 

.36 

.38 

.31 

.31 

,41 

.4+ 

.35 

.35 

Work Adjustment 

.19 

.20 

.52 

.60 

.22 

.23 

.62 

.72 

Heteiusexual Adjustment 

,26 

.27 

.12 

.17 

.29 

.30 

,14 

.20 

Personality Adjustment 

.28 

.33 

,51 

.51 

.34 

,40 

.62 

.62 

Focus of Interest —.22 

—.42 

.08 

.13 

—.26 

—.50 

.13 

.28 

(Introversion) 









Security Feeling 

.45 

.45 

.43 

.48 

.52 

.52 

.57 

,64 

Introspection — 

-.43 

—.57 

.04 

.31 

—.52 

—.69 

.05 

.40 

Egotism — 

-.04 

.16 

—.23 

—.28 

—.05 

.20 

—.28 

—.33 

Creativeness 

.01 

—.17 

.07 

.15 

.01 

— 20 

.08 

.18 

Self-Suflicicncy 

.20 

.16 

.30 

.56 

.27 

.22 

.37 

,69 

Genuineness 

.14 

.14 

.19 

.30 

.17 

.17 

.22 

.35 

Seriousness of Efforts — 

-.01 

—.06 

.38 

.54 

—.01 

—.07 

.45 

.64 

Maturity 

.16 

.17 

.18 

,27 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.32 

Strictness of 









Super-ego — 

-.32 

—37 

.37 

,47 

—.39 

—.45 

.44 

.56 


adjustment on the Adjustment Inventory arc presented, for boys 
and girls, for 1937 and 1938, Coefficients corrected for attenuation 
arc also presented. 

The general trends are the same for both years, but tlicre are strik¬ 
ing differences between boys and girls. 

For boys, among the significant correlations (i.e., raw coefficients 
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of at least .4) we may call attention first to the negative fclationslup 
between adjustment scores and Introspection” as rated by ob¬ 
servers (—-43 for the eleventh grade and —.57 for the twelfth). 
This is in line with the fact that a positive relationship was found 
between *^Introspcctton” and Abascnieiitj the latter being in its 
turn related negatively to the adjustment score on the Inventory. 

Boys rated as ^Secure” present thcnasclvcs i\s adjusted on the 
Adjustment Inventory^ as shown by a raw correlation of .45 (for 
both grades) in agreement with the high negative correlation be¬ 
tween Abascincnt and ^Securitj^” mentioned above, 

Furthennore, there is a slight negative relationship, —.32 for 
the eleventh grade and —.37 for the twelftli, between the self- 
reported ncijiistmcnt score and the observer ratings of “Strictness of 
the Super-ego” or “Conscience” for hoys. 

It is remarkable that the ratings based on the attempt at a 
direct objective approach to adjustment .show only a slightly ])osi- 
tive correlation with the subjective expression of adjustment in the 
Adjustment Inventor}^ for boys. We may understand this when 
we remember that maladjustment as a rated trait correlated not 
only with Abasement and Succorance in boys but also with some 
other d^mamic tendencies such as Aggression and Escape. As men¬ 
tioned above (Section B of this chapter) it is apparently only one 
group of these alternative causes for maladjustment, namely, the 
Abasement, Succorance complex, whicli determines scores on the 
Adjustment Inventoiy, In other words, boys high on Aggrcssioir*^ 
and Escape will be maladjusted In the opinion of observers but will 
not specifically tend to present themselves as maladjusted on their 
self-re ports, whereas bo 3 ^s high on Abasement and Succorance will 
also be maladjusted but at the same time will not be able or inclined 
to hide their maladjustment in the self-reports. Wc ma)'^ conclude 
from this that explicit reference to tlic motlvatioual level may play 
a definite vole in organizing data and uncovering relationships in a 
manner which goes bG 3 'ond its function as a mele-intermediate Link. 


°‘^Self-iepoi'tii measure Abasement but not AgRression. Aggressive drives, 
however, can he ineasurcit hy tests ^Yh^ch involve critical judgments of rjthcr 
people .ind of social customs ratlier llinn of oneself. Mary C. Jones found a 
correlation of .48 (corrected to .65) between drive for Aggression and tests 
mensuriiig attitudes toward conduct and soci.al customs (for the siaine gioiip 
of hoys). 
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Ai^ far as the girls arc concerned, results of the previous section 
seem to indicate a correlation between a high subjective adjustment 
score on the Inventory and a high rating on the drive for Achieve¬ 
ment, whether this drive be genuine or in the nature of a compensa¬ 
tory adjustment. From Chfiptcr VIII we learned that there is a cor¬ 
relation between the drive for Achievement and several adjustment 
trails. From Table 18 we may add that there also is n positive 
relationship for girls between the adjustment scoie on the Inventory, 
and the trait ^‘Work Adjustment” (.52 for the eleventh and ,60 for 
the twelfth grade, unraisecl), and with “Personality Adjustment" 
(.51 for both grades). Girls rating high on Achievement also show 
much “Prestige/' although “Prestige" does not enter us a strongly 
related factor on the Adjustment Inventory. 

Furthermore, there is in girls a positive correlation between 
“Seriousness of Effort” and “Self-suflicieiicy” as rated by adults, and 
good adjustment as reported in the self-descriptions of .38 and .54 
and of ,30 and .56, unraised, for the eleventh and twelfth grades 
respectively. 

Unlike the boys, “Introspection” is found in girls to show a slight 
positive relationship (.31) with the adjustment score on the Inven¬ 
tory, at least as far as the twelfth grade data are concerned. Like¬ 
wise, “Strict Conscience** seems to go with a positive adjustment 
on the Inventory in girls, -whereas in boys this relationship tends 
in the opposite direction (.37 and .47 for girls, —,32 and —,37 
for boys). This contradiction can be understood by referring to 
Table 16 in Chapter VIII. “Strict Conscience” correlates posi¬ 
tively with both Abasement and Achievement. Since Abasement for 
boys is negatively related to adjustment on the Inventory, and 
since Achievement for girls is positively related, we should expect 
to find “Strictness of Super-ego" in boys negatively and in girls 
positively related to self-repotted adjustment. The same bolds true 
for “Introspection,” Since “Introspection” is also related to both 
Abasement and Achievement, we find it related positively for boys, 
and negatively for girls, to adjustment as measured by the inventory. 

The only significant relationship which girls and boys have in com¬ 
mon is that between ratings on “Security” and adjustment on tlic 
Inventory, ,45 in the ease of boys, .43 and .48 for girls. Thus 
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insecurity is mirrored in the self-reports for both bo3's and girls 
but seems to be in different context in boys and girls, 

In conclusion, Abasement and Succorance, and with them "Inse¬ 
curity” and "Introspection” seem to be the most decisive factors 
related to reactions on the Adjustment Inventory in tlic case of boys, 
lloj's possessing these drives and traits describe themselves as nialad' 
justed. The drive for Achievement and traits like "Personality 
Adjustment," "Security,” “Sclf-suBicicnc}''," “Seriou.sness of Efforts” 
are related to the reactions of the girls In their self-reports. Girls 
pq.sscssing these qualities describe themacives as adjusted. It is 
these features which the Adjustment Inventory is capable of measur¬ 
ing, at least to some extent. 

In view of the tlisciussion in this diapter, the suspicion of invalidity 
held against the Adju.stmcnt Inventory approach in recent years 
appeals not entirely justified. The adjustment scores make definite 
sense when brought in relationship to certain data of the more 
dynamic or of the more comprehensive type, such as drives or general 
traits rated on the basis of prolonged and thorough acquaintance 
in a variety of situations. The}' do not make much sense if brought 
in relation to social beliavior observed in specific .situations. At least 
some of the drive categoricii, and along with them some related 
general traits, have sliown signi/icaiit relationships with an indepen¬ 
dent test such as the Adjustment Inventory, which in itself shows 
little relationship to social behavior. This may be taken as an 
indication of the fact that drive ratings are not merely artifacts 
originated by the raters, but that they hint at something real in the 
subjects. They possess some predictive value with respect to the 
reactions of the children and not merely with respect to the rating 
behavior of the judges. Further evidence on this point will be 
brought up in the next chapter. 



X. RATED DRIVES COMPARED WITH FURTHER 
INDEPENDENT DATA 


I/i tJiis chapter independent data other than the Adjustment In¬ 
ventory will be related to the drive ratings. Only scattered informa¬ 
tion is available thus far, however, on such relationships. It is 
planned to expand later, in a separate publication, on the topic 
sketchily dealt -vvith in this chapter. 

A- Rated Drives versus Projective Material 

There is at present an increasing^ trend toward the use of '^projec¬ 
tive techniques” as an aid in diagnosing personality characteristics. 
This trend seems to be based chiefly on the hope that something of 
the personality^ nut readily apparent in ordinary manifest behavior, 
may be revealed in fantasy and related reactions. Quite in haviuony 
with this assumption, studies of individual cases have frequently 
pointed to Independent or even contradictory relations of manifest 
behavior and fantasy. 

In cases in which, for example, a child is described as friendly and 
good-natured but full of aggressive fantasies, or as independent in 
behavior but longing for support in his fantasies, the present author 
would Be inclined to rissume that such apparent discrepancies occur 
only when the fantasy material is contrasted with indicators from 
overt behavior. When compared with drive ratings, inconsistencies 
should be leas marked. In these interpretativ-e ratings the friendly 
or independent child referred to above should^ if our assum])tion is 
correct, appear as high on Aggression and Succorance independently 
of, but in accordance with, what is revealed In his fantasy. 

One of the tests for the validity of such inferences (or intuitions) 
would consist in a direct comparison of the pattern of drives as 
inferred from behavior on the one hand, and as apparent in fantasy 
on the other. On a very limited scale such a test has been applied 
to our material. 

Of our main group of 45 boys, 13 were selected who luid been 
rated fairly unanimously by all three raters as higli, medium, or 
low on the drive for Aggression. The reactions of these boys to 
the Murray llfpwaiic Apf^erception Test, in a form modified by 
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IL E, Joncs/''^ wcr^ then secured from records collected in the 
eleventh i^nide. Code numbers were assigned to each record, coiv 
ccaling the idcutitj' of the subjects. Four inemhcrs of the Adolescence 
Stucl}^ Staff—our three rateis and one additional judj^c who did 
not know the children personally—were then asked to rate the in¬ 
tensity of the aggressive tendencies revealed in the stories told by the 
children. None of the raters had ever seen the protocols of this 
group before nor did they explicitly recognize the individuals by any 
secondary criteria. The limitation in the number of subjects was 
not pj’iinarily due to our desire to obtain subjects on whom the 
raters had previously agreed, but rather to the fact that a preliminary 
experiment witli one of the raters had shown that only a limited 
quantity of unfamiliar material of this sort could be rated at one 
time and with the same standards. 

For the same group of boys Abasement was also rated from their 
Murra}^ picture records and compared witli their average ratings on 
the drive for Abasement based on direct contact with the children^ 
Tile drives for Aggression and Abasement were selected because of 
their basic importance as determinants of behavior and fantasy. 

Table 19 shows drive ratings based on direct personal acquaintance 
and drive ratings based on reactions to the J\'Iurray pictures for 
both Aggression and Abasement, and for each of the judges. For 
Judge G two of the ratings were missing due to a misunderstanding. 
They could not be secured later since tlie identity' of the children had 
meanwhile been disclosed, Averages in these cases «arc based on the 
remaining three judges. Question-marks indicate the uncertainty 
of the raters about their judgments. The degree of uaaniiirity of 
the ratings on Aggression based on contact, which w'as tlie basis 
of the selection of our 13 subjects, can be seen directly from the 
first group of columns. There is also a stirprising degree of agree¬ 
ment between the ratings of the four judges based on Murray picture 
stories. 


'Tlie Murray Thematic Apperception Teit consists of a set of pictures 
representing somewhat ambiguous aiui einoNoiially tinted situations. The 
subjects arc a.iked to make up a .story about each of ihc.se pictures. In the 
modification referred to here, some picture.s of the Murray set were used, 
and other's were added. 1 he pictures were presented on n screen by means 
of iantein slides, the recorder sitting behind the subject and taking down a 
verbatim account of (he story interpretation which he gave for each i)imne. 
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TABLE 19 


Ratings on Drives Basko on Behavior vs. Ratings Based on Responses to 
Murray Pictures (Fantasy Ratings) 


Case 

No. 


Subsli- 

tiite 

No. 


Aggression 

Diivc nitings Drive ratings 
based on based on 

direct Murray 

contact picture stories 


Judges 
F G H 


Judges 
F G fl M 


/I oa sc me in 

Drive ratings Drive ratings 


based on 
direct 
contact 

Judges 
F G II 


based on 
Murray 
picture stories 

Judges 
F G H iU 


F- 6 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

B-H 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5 

A- 2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

F-11 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

S 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

Ii-22 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2? 

2 

1 

A-IO 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B-16 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

£-13 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

n- 8 

9 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

4 

F- 9 

10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

F-20 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

£-31 

12 

2 

4 

2 

3 

— 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3? 

2 

1 

F-13 

13 

2 

2 

3 

1 

— 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4? 

3 

2 


In CO in pciring the second group of coiiimns with tlie first, it can 
be seen at r glance that the two approaches to the drive for Aggres¬ 
sion and Abasement yield quite similar results. This has been fol¬ 
lowed up in a quantitative fasliion by computing a rank order 
correlation between the averages of the three and four raters re¬ 
spectively on the two types of drive ratings for each subject. The 
rank order correlation for Aggression is ,73, and the corresponding 
figure for Abasement is ,5+. We may not forget, however, tliat our 
sample of subjects is small and selected on the basis of little disagree¬ 
ment on their drive for Aggression. Nevertheless we have good 
reason to believe on the basis of these results that drive ratings of the 
kind used throughout this monograpli can profitably be used on a 
larger scale than has been undertaken here in the investigation and 
analysis of fantasy material. 

In order to test the stability of drive ratings based on stories, 
two raters rcrated the subjects a few days later but before the 
identity of the children was disclosed. In seven ciises out of eleven 
Judge F assigned the same ratings both times. For the remaining 
four the difference was only one point. Judge il/ assigned the same 
rating in four cases; there was a difference of one point in three 
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cases and of more tlian one point in four cases. Judge M, who did 
not participate in our main rating procedure and the discussions 
preceding it, had difficulty deckling in four cases whether Aggression 
was a ba>sic drive or a more surface defense reaction.'^^ 

As mentioned above, the general polic)' in this monograph is to 
treat motivation originating from reaction-formations on an equal 
footing with move basic types of motivation, if they have become 
well established, 

B. The Relation of Drives to Fluctuation in Behavior and 

Self-Reports 

Some types of data from the Adolescence Stud 3 '' were collected 
at regular intervals of approximately half a j^ar over the entire 
period of obscivation, eight jTars. As wc have mentioned above, 
this was true for the self-reports (Adjustment Inventory). A simi¬ 
lar procedure was followed for ratings on a number of behavior 
categories which were made when the children were waiting in groups 
of three to five, for the semi-annual physical examination conducted 
at the Institute of Child Welfare, These “Institute ratings^* arc 
even more specific than the social situation ratings referred to in 
the previous chapters. 

An opportunity was thus given to compare our drive ratings not 
only with certain types of data, but also with fluctuations in time 
wliicli might occur to a greater or lesser extent in some of these data. 
To be sure, some of these changes will be due to the lack of a cer¬ 
tain kind of rcliabilit 5 s especially in the case of the Institute ratings. 
Though the inter-rater agreement on these Institute ratings is rather 
high (.8 or .9) as far as each single rating situation is concerned, 
there is a source of variability in the fact that the behavior of the 
child depended to a considerable extent upon the associates that he 
happened to be with at a given time. However, there remains the 
possibility that beyond such incidental changes, tlic fluctuations ma\' 
provide essential additional information about tlic children. 

There seem to be two primary wJiys in wliich changes with 


“This brings up the important point that defense mechanisms appear to be 
at work only in actual l^eUavior bnt also in projective material and even 
in dreams, and that they should be distinguished, at least for certain pur¬ 
poses, from more basic tendencies. 
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respect to any type of jespoiise enn be conceived. First, one could 
be interested in consistent dcveiopmcatal trends. Second, one could 
be interested more in fluctuations proper. Considering the nature of 
our material, only llic second alternative has been approached in this 
stuf] 3 ^ As a jncasure of the tendenc)^ of an individual to fluctuate, 
the average of the seven differences of tlie scores from year to year 
witli respect to the variable in question was used. 

The program was carried out for a few items only, selected as 
the most promising. Out of the Institute rating scale tlie three 
items “initiative,” "busy,’* and “confident” were used. Evaluation 
of the self-reports was limited to die category “direct ego damage.” 
This is one of the suh-catcgorics into which the items of the Adjust¬ 
ment Inventory were classified. It is expressed as a comprehensive 
score comprising the answers on items in which direct admission of 
one^s shortcomings is involved (such as items involving nervousness, 
unhappiness, unpopularit 5 ^ fcarfulness, etc,). Examples of the way 
in whicli such questions are plirased were given in Chapter IX. 

As a fur tiler limitation the fluctuation scores were derived for 
boys only. Correlation coefficients were then computed between 
the various kinds of fluctuation scores and tlie ratings received on 
the nine drive variables. 

For fluctuations on the beliavior ratings, correlations approaching 
significance were found for the items “initiative” and “busy.” 
Fluctuation in “initiative” correlates around .+ with Aggression; 
Escape, and Siiccorancc. This may be taken to mean that hostility, 
escape, ajul dependency tejid to lead, in an alternating fashion, to 
bursts of initiative followed by inhibition. 

Fluctuation with respect to the item “busy” correlates .44 with 
Recognition and .35 with Control and Achievement. This is quite 
in line with the above findings on “initiative.” The emphasis is 
however sliiftcd here to the prestige-seeking categories wliich seem 
at times to animate and at times to inhibit activities. 

Fluctuation in “direct ego-damage” correlates .42 with Social 
Ties, .26 with Recognition, 30 with Aggression, ,33 with Escape. 
Thus again bo 3 's high on our aggression cluster show some tendenc]^ 
to fluctuate between an optimistic opinion of themscives and the fear 
and admission that they arc not as good as they aspire t& be. 
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C. 1'hi: Relatiok or Rated Drives to Family Data 

So far not lung lus been said In this monograph concerning t?ic 
on gin of iriotivational teiKlencies. The question has nut 3'ct been 
asked '\vhy one child is higli on Aggression and full of ambition and 
another not. Although motivational tendencies are here thought of 
as relatively fundamental, or at least juorc fundnmental than be¬ 
havioral techniques, it is by no means implied that -sve should fall 
back on the theory of inborn instincts. On the contrary, we believe 
tluit persistent motivational tendencies have evolved as the result of 
environmental conditions, probably sometimes of a very subtle kind, 
and in early phases of childhood. Hostility and envy of a new sibling, 
an ambivalent or dominating mother, rivalry with an older brother, 
all these may well be of vital importance for the cJitablislmicnt of 
motivational patterns. Rivalry and ambition may persist though 
the older brother is now absent, or even forgotten. In short, what 
was a ’'press’’—i.o., an environmental foi'ce—ina)' be irttcrnali^ted 
and becoine a persistent motive, [t seems impovtnnt, therefore, to 
relate our material to whatever knowledge is available about the 
childhood of our subjects. 

The California Adolescence Study, beginning obfiervation of the 
cliildren at approximately the age of IQ, luis comparatively little 
direct data on early childhood. In the data collection prog rani, 
however, visits and interviews with the inothera of the children 
were incluflech On the basis of these interviews, the mothers were 
I'ated on a seven-point scale with respect to traits such iis intelligence, 
attitude toward the study, some emotional qualities like '‘excitability,” 
and on two items characterizing their attitude toward the child, 
i.c., “interest in the child” and “tendency to criticize the child.” 

Among the latter two items, one, “interest in die child,” does not 
correlate with the child ten's motivations, possibly due to the am¬ 
biguity of this Item. It may not sufficiently differentiate between 
rather clisparalc attitudes such as interest for the child's sake and 
interest for lire mother's sake, over-protectivencss, a tendency to 
domineer, etc. However, the second item, “Tendency to critici>:e 
tile child,'^ shows significant corre la lions with the children's drives, 
namely, with Succoranced'*^ .44 for bo 5 's and .35 for girls; with 


""'Considering ihe probably (oav reliability of iliC horn< visit rJllinKs, vvhith 
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Recondition i ,3cS for hoys ttad .34 for girls, ancl with Escape, 44 for 
girls. Mothers with a marked tciulcncy to criticize the child may 
thus tend to foster a longing for support and/or a desire for prestige 
and for escape, 

I'iicrc also is some correlation between excitability of the mother 
and the drit'e for Social 'i’ies in girl':, .42, whereas the corresponding 
value ill boys is .22. In boys the drive for Recognition shows a 
relation, though below signilicanoe, to the exciiahllity of the mother, 
.33. Some relationships, though not significant, were found between 
self'iissiiranee of the mothers and Aggression (-32), and Recogni¬ 
tion (.30) in girls. Mother's "satisfaction with lot" shows a slight 
negative rclationsliip with Abasement in girls (—.36), For the 
remaining data on the mothers either no correlations were coinpiitcd 
or they were fotind insignificant, In the latter group are tlie items; 
"Chcorfiilncss" and ",anxiety to make impvessior,"'^'' 


rvere made by one latcr on tlic Imsis of one visit, iind the not-tno-liigh reli' 
abilities of tlic drive ratings, the correlations obtained arc (piitc siibstmUinl, 
"An nttciiipt was also made to relate the children's motivations to tlic 
social mobility of the parents. N'ot enough and not siiHiciently precise data 
i,.j^'nild, however, be secured on the tendency toward “social climbing" in the 
parents. Hnt from the material available, we gained the impressiun that 
social mobility in the paicnts goes with aggressiveness in boys and with a 
striving for recognition in girls. 




xr. CONCLUSION 


Motivational! ratings based on intcrprouuion of behavior, applied 
to a group of about lOfl subjects ii\ the California Adolescent 
Giowtii Study, liavc proml to tie <if value in integrating and CX' 
plaijiing personality tlalu of varinvis kinds. Tlunigh nlthnatcly re- 
ferred to observed behavior, reference to the underlying motiva- 
tiozis was cstablislied as the rrsnlt of a complex process of inference 
utL!i/.ing move subtle indivcct cues together with gross features of 
behavior. The conclusions based updri the statistical analyses de^ 
scribed in this study may be stiniinarized as follows: 

1. 'I'hc drive ratings helped to organize the previously collected 
data on overt behavior observed in social situations. It was found 
that d iff event classes of behavioral expressions were often related to 
one drive as alternative nianifestatians of that drive, Tltough many 
of the hcliavinr items sliowcd lligb intcrcnnclations when directly 
compared with one another, intcvcorrehitions were low in many 
instances, resulting in two relativclv independent clusters, named 
^^overt social actlvity^^ and ^'emotional iiiuladjustmcnt.^' Items in 
both of tliese categories, however, show close relatlanships to some of 
our rated drive categories sucl) as the drives for Social Tics, Recogni¬ 
tion, Aggression, Control, and Kseape. A synopsis of these results 
as well as an analysis in terms of multiple correlations suggests tliat 
tile two unrelated groups of manifestations mentioned above are 
but alternative manifest at ions of one and the same set of d^mamic 
factors. Thus, for ndolcscenls whose ratings on the aggressive drive 
cluster listed above are high, there L a 1 iledihood that they will 
be either emotionally maladjusted, or successful in tlieir overt social 
activit}^, or they may even display both manifestations (Chapters 
VI and VII). 

Similar “and/or” patterns have also been found when ratings 
of more generalized manifest traits, emphasizing especially con¬ 
sistent attitudes, habits, and actual adjustment, were correlated witli 
the rated drives. In addition to the drive variables listed above, 
the rated drives for Abasement, Sucenranee, and Achievement like¬ 
wise showed relations]lips will] a juiniber of such general behavior 
traits (Cluiptcr VIII)• example, giris higli on Abasement are 

higli on cither “Altriiisn/* or ” fnsecuril)^’* or both. 'I lie aitcniates 
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for Ijoys liigii ofi Abatement arc^ amojig ot])crs, “Strcnp^tli of Super- 
aiid/or “Insecurity.” 

Analogously, but in the opposite direction, certain manifest fea¬ 
tures, especially those concerned with adjustment, seem to originate 
in Si variety of underlying motivational conditions- For example^ 
a higher order multiple correlation of .8 was found between se¬ 
curity on the one hand and the drives for Abasement, Aggression, 
Succorancc, and lack of Achievement on the other hand. Thus, 
adjustment and security and also maturity seem to stem from alter¬ 
nate dynamic origins. The latter arc independent of each other and 
therefore contribute significantly to the total correlation. 

The jictwork of correlations discussed shows tlmt the relations 
between motivational patterns and overt behavior arc amhigucius in 
both directions. One drive variable circumscribes a family of 
alternative manifestations unrelated to each other. The meaning of 
the di'ivc concept emerges in terms of families of div'crgent manifesta¬ 
tions held together dynamically or genotypically, though often not 
phenotypically. Ancl> on the other hand, one overt expression may 
be related to several underlying tendencies, However the ^'inde¬ 
terminacy” of the relationships between drives and bcliavior is some¬ 
what reduced if total drive patterns are related to behavior patterns 
(Chapter VII, Section D). 

The complex statistical relationships between drives and bcliavior^ 
described above, can be taken as operational specifications of the mean¬ 
ings of the drives. By our correlational analysis we were able to 
determine what the raters actually did in rating the subjects, i.e., 
which bchavior,il cues tjiey used for inferring tJie drives. We did 
not have to rely on explicit statements of what they thought they 
did, or what they thought were the relationships between drive and 
manifestation. In no case does this study thus get involved in the 
fallacies of an introspective analysis or rationaIv/:acInn of the rela¬ 
tionship between drive and manifestation on the part of the raters. 

2, Drive ratings show good relationships to independent data 
such as self-reports (Adjustment Inventory), showing that they can 
predict the behavior of the subjects in situations wliicli did not enter 
as a basis for the drive inferences. Drive ratings are thus instru¬ 
mental in bridging the gap existing between overt behavior and 
other types of reactions such as self-report questionnaires (Adjust- 
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riient Inventory) nnd "projective mntcri.'il,” Self-reports do not 
mirror behavior directly but they shovi'' relationships to sojne of the 
underlying drives, and thus indirectly to behavior related to these 
drives. Not only do the drive vnriablcs help in selecting the items 
which, often contrary to expectation, sliow relationships between 
one set of data and another, but they also help us to explain the 
absence of rclationsliips wlicre positive correlations liacl been expected. 
Thus, for example, the low correlations found for boys between 
maladjustment in actual behavior and in the self-reports can be 
accounted for by the fact that maladjustment may stem either from 
the aggressive duster of drives or from A base in cat or Succo ranee, 
but it is admitted in the self-reports onl}' in t])c latter of the two 
alternatives (Chapter IX). 

Furthermore, tentative analyses point in the direction of good 
agreement between drive ratings as based on the interpretation of 
behavior and ratings derived from fantasy material (thematic apper¬ 
ception test), whereas general clinical experience indicates a frequent 
dlscrepanc}'- between overt bcliavior and fantasy. This lack of con¬ 
sistency may possibly be understood by reference to underlying moti¬ 
vation (Chapter X). 

3. A third point upon which light is tlirown by our data is 
the problem of the justification of tlic concept of motivation in 
general, and the status of the drive ratings employed here in 
particular. We have seen that drive ratings correlate not only with 
behavior upon which they are partly based, but also with material 
from independent sources, and that tiiesc correlations arc higher than 
those between manifest behavior and the independent data; this may 
be regarded as evidence that drive ratings genuinely indicate d 3 ULninic 
states within the subjects rated, rather than mere reflections, explicit 
or implicit, of notions existing only in the heads of the raters. 

The subjective component that is nevertheless present in the ratings 
to some extent, has been discussed in Chapters III and IV. An 
attempt was made to umlyy.c explicitly and objectively [n) the con¬ 
ceptions of drive categories, varying within certain limits from rater 
to rater; tlic influence of {h) the raters' emotional attitudes toward 
the children and (r) their own drive-patterns, upon the ratings. 
These subjective factors, though present, tend to cancel themseives 
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out ill their unsystematic variation. Hence there remains predictive 
value in the averaged ratings. 

Tlie concept of drives supplies us with an instrument wliich, due 
to its particular level of abstraction, is helpful in uncovering rela* 
tionships and consistencies in the field of personality, provided that 
the relation between inferred drives and behavior have been qualita¬ 
tively analyzed, and their operational nicaniiig.s have thus been 
specified. 
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